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Vol.  XXIV. 

A RETROSPECT  OF  1893. 

“ Think  not  of  the  past  but  be  up  and  doing,  for  ye 
know  not  what  the  year  may  bring  forth.” 

FS  WE  write  these  words  the  hands  of  the  clock 
point  to  five  minutes  to  twelve.  In  a few 
short  minutes  the  year  1893  will  have  passed 
away  forever,  and  the  new  year,  with  all  its 
hopes  and  uncertainties,  begun  its  career. 

There  are  few,  we  fear,  who  will  have  cause  to 
regret  the  departure  of  the  old  year.  To  the 
majority,  it  has  been  one  of  bad  business,  failing 
enterprises  and  hard  struggling,  and  it  is  a pleasure 
to  think  that  a change  for  the  better  has  undoubt- 
edly begun,  and  that  the  prospects  for  the  new 
year  are  bright  and  hopeful. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  province  here  to  speak  of 
the  future,  but  rather  to  review  the  events  of  the 
past  twelvemonth,  which  have  affected  photography 
and  those  who  practice  the  art. 

In  the  photographic  world,  although  no  start- 
ling discoveries  or  inventions  have  been  recorded, 
yet  there  has  been  a steady  and  gradual  advance- 
ment in  many  branches. 

Photography  in  natural  colors  has  once  again 
been  brought  forward  and  photographers  are  look- 
ing on  with  interest  at  the  friendly  rivalry  between 
Mr.  Ives  with  his  triple  heliochromic  process  and 
Professor  Lippmann  with  his  interference  method. 

Ives  has  almost  perfected  his  process  of  photo- 
graphing colored  objects  through  three  different 
screens,  which  permit  of  the  three  fundamental 
colors  being  photographed  separately  and  these 
afterward  combined  so  as  to  give  the  appearance 
of  the  colored  original,  and  the  brothers  Lumiere 
have  made  some  important  improvements  in  the 
Lippmann  process.  Principally  they  have  reduced 
the  time  of  exposure  from  hours  to  a few  minutes 
and  the  colors  are  said  to  be  more  faithful  to  the 
original,  but  at  the  same  time  the  method  still 
possesses  so  many  drawbacks  as  to  be  practically 
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useless.  The  colors  are  only  discernible  when  the 
plate  is  viewed  at  a certain  inclination  or  with  a 
certain  light  reflected  upon  it.  Still  there  is  the 
possibility  that  further  improvement  can  yet  be 
made  and  the  dream  of  the  photographer  realized. 

A New  York  optician  claims  to  have  devised  a 
method  of  projecting  images  upon  the  screen  in 
the  colors  resembling  the  natural  ones.  His  process 
is  apparently  based  upon  the  same  principles  as 
Ives’s,  although  the  method  of  arrangement  is  said 
to  be  superior. 

Heliochromic  or  three-color  printing  has  been 
brought  almost  to  perfection.  A capital  sam- 
ple illustrating  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  “The 
American  Annual  of  Photography  ” for  1894. 
The  principal  difficulties  seem  now  to  rest  with 
the  choice  of  suitable  pigments  for  printing. 

Another  excellent  example  of  half-tone  color 
printing  was  given  in  the  Christmas  number  of  this 
magazine,  and  has  attracted  considerable  attention. 
This  process  differs  from  the  one  already  men- 
tioned in  that  the  colors  are  arranged  by  hand. 
The  results  are  by  no  means  inferior,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  obtained  with  less  trouble. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  past 
year  has  been  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
gelatine,  collodion  and  celloidin  sensitized  papers, 
although  there  are  still  many  professional  photog- 
raphers who  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  reliable  and 
even-working  albumen  paper.  The  fate  of  the  latter 
is  not  by  any  means  sealed  yet,  but  at  the  same  time 
many  of  the  Dresden  albumen  paper  factories  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  erecting  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  new  papers  as  well  as  the  old. 

In  commercial  or  professional  photography,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  employ  substances  which  are 
absolutely  even  working  and  reliable,  and  for  this 
reason  a great  number  of  photographers  have  re- 
turned to,  and  greatly  prefer,  albumen  paper. 

With  amateurs,  however,  who  make  but  small 
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numbers  of  prints,  it  is  different,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  their  hands  these  papers  will  ever 
grow  in  popularity. 

During  the  year  an  English  firm  of  photographic 
paper  manufacturers  made  known  a very  perfect 
process  of  developing  gelatine  papers.  Many  proc- 
esses for  obtaining  the  same  result  had  been  previ- 
ously recommended,  but  all  were  more  or  less  im- 
perfect or  uncertain.  The  new  process  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  consists  in  washing  the  faintly  printed 
picture,  soaking  it  in  a strong  bromide  of  potassium 
to  convert  the  silver  chloride  into  silver  bromide, 
and  then  developing  up  to  the  required  standard  of 
density  by  means  of  a well  restrained  developer. 
The  advantages  of  such  a process  are  obvious. 
Half-a-dozen  prints  can  be  made  on  a dull  day 
when  but  one  could  be  obtained  by  printing  out 
fully,  and  the  results  are  in  every  way  identical  in 
quality. 

Another  old  favorite  has  been  trembling  with 
fear  less  it  should  entirely  lose  ground.  We  refer 
to  our  tried  and  trusted  friend  pyro.  A vast 
number  of  new  developing  agents  have  been  placed 
on  the  market  and  their  praises  sung.  The  most 
popular  of  all  these  is  no  doubt  the  compound 
diamidophenol,  or  amidol,  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
termed.  The  advantage  of  this  substance  is 
stated  to  be  in  the  fact  that  a less  exposure  is  re- 
quired. This  question  has,  however,  involved 
considerable  dispute.  Recent  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  real  advantage  of  amidol  lies  in 
the  abbreviation  of  the  time  required  for  develop- 
ment. Given  two  exposures  identical  and  develop 
with  amidol  and  with  pyro,  a perfect  negative 
will  be  obtained  by  the  former  while  the  other 
has  all  the  appearance  of  under-exposure.  But 
carry  the  development  of  the  pyro  negative  for  a 
very  considerable  further  time  a similar  negative  to 
the  amidol  developed  one  will  be  the  result.  To 
lessen  the  tedious  developing  operation  is  certainly 
a boon  and  amidol  will,  no  doubt,  for  this  reason, 
increase  in  popularity  as  its  peculiarities  get  better 
known;  but  there  are  still  many  adherents  to  pyro 
on  account  of  its  ease  in  working,  the  control  that 
can  be  obtained  over  it  and  the  excellent  printing 
qualities  of  the  negatives  obtained. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  have  already  noted 
regarding  the  return  to  albumen  paper  by  the  pro- 
fessional, so  it  is  with  pyro.  The  vagaries  and 
uncertainties,  combined  with  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge we  still  possess  of  the  new  substances,  more 
than  overbalance  any  real  or  imaginary  advantages 
the  latter  may  possess. 

Of  the  other  new  developing  agents  may  be 
mentioned  metol,  paramidophenol  and  glycin. 


Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  oust  another 
old  favorite  from  the  field.  Ammonium  hypo- 
sulphite and  thiosinamine  have  both  been  strongly 
recommended  as  superior  to  “ hypo,”  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  high  price  of  the  newly 
recommended  substances  is  a sure  preventive 
against  their  adoption,  so  that  poor  abused  hypo 
still  holds  its  own,  and  is  apparently  likely  to  do 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  manufacture  of  dry  plates  increases  with 
every  year  and  the  orthochromatic  and  non-hala- 
tion kinds  are  ever  growing  in  popularity.  Pho- 
tographers are,  as  a rule,  very  slow  in  recognizing 
anything  produced  for  their  advantage,  but  sooner 
or  later  they  will  all  become  alive  to  the  real 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  these  special 
manufactures  and  their  superiority  over  the  ordin- 
ary emulsion  plates. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  great  improve- 
ments or  inventions  have  been  made  in  photographic 
apparatus.  During  the  year  a little  sensation  was 
caused  among  professionals  by  the  introduction  of 
a photo-corrector  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  a well- 
known  English  professional  photographer.  Every 
photographer  is  aware  of  the  exaggerated  effects 
given  by  the  lens,  especially  when  photographing  a 
sitter  from  a short  distance.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  “reduce  the  size  of  a 
lady’s  head  or  increase  the  length  of  her  neck  or 
waist  or  of  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  or  to  lengthen  a 
gentleman’s  legs  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
greater  dignity  to  the  figure.”  This  effect  is 
obtained  by  interposing  between  the  subject  and 
the  lens  or  between  the  lens  and  the  plate  a trans- 
parent medium  having  lens-like  properties  so  as 
to  vary  the  direction  of  the  whole  or  any  part  at 
will. 

Further  improvements  have  been  made  in  tele- 
photo lenses.  Dallmeyer  has  adopted  the  general 
system  of  a compound  amplifier,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  achromatic  concave  lenses,  and  employs  the 
new  Jena  glass,  by  which  certain  new  properties 
are  obtainable.  Parvin,  of  Philadelphia,  brings  for- 
ward a telephoto  lens  with  a much  smaller  magni- 
fying  power,  and  consequently  greater  rapidity, 
enabling  instantaneous  exposures  to  be  made. 

The  Goerz  double  anastigmat  lens  is  another  im- 
provement in  photographic  optics  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  claim  made  in  the  patent  is  for 
a photographic  doublet,  the  two  component  sys- 
tems of  which  are  each  corrected  for  spherical 
chromatic  and  astigmatic  errors,  being  to  this  end 
made  up  of  three  lenses  as  follows  : either  of  a 
negative  lens  enclosed  between  two  positive  lenses, 
one  of  which  has  a higher  and  the  other  a lower 
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refractive  index  than  the  enclosed  negative  lens,  or 
of  a positive  lens  enclosed  between  two  negative 
lenses,  of  which  one  has  a higher  and  the  other  a 
lower  refractive  index  than  that  of  the  enclosed 
positive  lens.  The  result  of  such  a combination  is 
a lens  almost  entirely  free  from  aberrations,  and 
giving  sTarp  definition,  with  a large  aperture,  even 
to  the  very  farthest  corners  of  the  image. 

Stereoscopic  photography  is  rapidly  reviving  in 
England.  For  some  years  it  has  been  almost  as  a 
thing  forgotten,  but  of  late  there  is  a growing  de- 
mand for  the  binocular  apparatus  and  the  views. 
One  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  is  that  of  Mr. 
Anderton,  of  London,  by  means  of  which  pictures 
thrown  upon  the  screen  can  be  viewed  stereoscop- 
ically  by  the  audience.  The  idea  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  A bin- 
ocular lantern  is  used,  and  the  two  pictures  which 
compose  an  ordinary  stereoscopic  transparency  are 
separated  and  placed  one  in  each  lantern.  Fitted 
to  the  objective  of  each  lantern  is  a polarizer,  the 
two  being  so  placed  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  spectator  views  the  two  pictures, 
superimposed  upon  the  screen,  through  a double 
eye-piece,  also  fitted  with  polarizers  placed  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  By  this  means  the  right  eye 
sees  only  one  of  the  pictures,  and  the  left  eye  the 
other;  the  two  pictures  combine  and  the  realistic 
effect  of  the  stereoscope  is  the  result. 

The  platinotype  still  retains  its  popularity.  Many 
new  processes  have  recently  been  recommended  for 
printing  with  platinum  salts,  and  we  are  shortly  to 
have  a new  paper  invented  by  a German  savant 
which  can  either  be  printed-out  fully  or  slightly  ex- 
posed and  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Up  to  the  present,  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  pho- 
tographic printing  has  been  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying in  nearly  every  case  the  noble  or  more  ex- 
pensive metals,  such  as  platinum  gold  or  silver. 
The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Lumiere  Bros,  with 
cobalt  salts  lead  us  to  hope  that  before  long  a 
cheap  and  efficient  process  will  be  perfected. 
Many  other  substances  have  been  found  to  be  more 
or  less  sensitive  to  light,  and  scientists  are  busily 
engaged  experimenting  with  them  with  a view  to 
utilizing  profitably. 

Hardly  a day  passes  now  without  the  news  reach- 
ing us  of  benefits  that  have  been  derived  from  pho- 
tography by  some  branch  of  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  To  many  it  has  become  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Where  would  modern  astronomical  know- 
ledge be  now,  we  would  ask,  were  it  not  for  the  aid 
of  the  art  which  we  have  learned  to  love  so  well  ? 

With  the  introduction  of  orthochromatic  processes 


many  further  advances  have  been  recorded  in  pho- 
to-astronomy, photo-micrography,  and  photo-spec- 
troscopy. With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  may  men- 
tion that  we  shall  shortly  publish  some  most  inter- 
esting articles  by  Dr.  Schumann  on  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  ultra-violet  or  invisible  rays. 

Professional  photography  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  advances.  On  the  contrary,  prices 
have  been  cut  down  and  poorer  work  turned  out 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Our  advice  is  to  keep 
the  standard  of  work  up  to  the  highest  mark  and 
you  will  have  no  need  to  “ mark  down  ” your 
goods.  The  public,  although  having  a natural 
desire  to  possess  goods  as  cheaply  as  possible,  will 
soon  recognize  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  work,  and  realize  that  with  the  large  price  they 
are  getting  far  more  value  for  their  money  than 
from  the  cheap  man. 

In  comparing  the  lists  of  amateur  photographic 
societies  with  those  of  last  year  we  find  a marked 
falling  off,  both  in  the  number  of  societies  and  in 
the  average  membership.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  those  who  have  remained  are  the  real  workers 
who  take  interest  in  their  achievements  ; the  others 
we  can  afford  to  lose.  Unfortunately  for  this 
country,  the  public  has  been  made  to  believe 
that  photography  was  the  simplest  thing  possible. 
Many  came  to  believe  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
press  a button  or  work  a lever  and  the  picture  was 
there  on  the  plate  ready  to  be  taken  out.  They 
soon  became  disgusted  and  gave  the  thing  up  with- 
out ever  realizing  what  the  photographic  art  was, 
and  the  real  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  obtained 
from  its  proper  study  and  employment  as  a pastime. 

With  the  true  workers,  however,  very  consider- 
able improvement  has  been  made,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  forthcoming  exhi- 
bition, to  be  held  in  April,  will  show  a marked 
superiority  in  the  work  performed,  overall  previous 
years. 

During  the  summer  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention 
and  the  World’s  Congress  of  Photographers  were 
held.  At  the  latter  meeting  a vast  number  of 
papers  were  read,  many  of  which  were  highly  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  The  World’s  Fair  also 
enabled  photographers  to  get  a knowledge  of  the 
work  performed  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
to  the  snap-shottists  it  proved  a veritable  paradise. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  will  The  Photo- 
graphic Times  endeavor  to  keep  its  readers  well 
informed  of  all  the  very  latest  improvements  and 
novelties.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  many  and 
useful. 

So,  our  task  is  done,  and  we  will  conclude  by 
wishing  you  all  a happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL. 

Our  frontispiece  this  week  will,  we  think,  be 
admired  by  our  readers.  It  is  almost  a perfect 
picture.  Examining  it  critically,  it  would  perhaps 
be  improved  by  a slight  addition  to  the  fore- 
ground, but  even  this  shortening  helps  to  lend 
majesty  to  the  tall  and  graceful  trees. 

The  poem  of  Margaret  Fuller  printed  herewith, 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  dreamy  nature 
of  the  scene.  Mr.  W.  H.  Shuey  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  picturesque  result  he  has  secured, 
for,  technically  speaking,  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one. 

An  insurance  paper  says  that  “a  curious  and 
novel  utilization  of  the  photographic  art  has  been 
adopted  by  a Berlin  office,  viz.,  the  Janus.  A 
photo  is  taken  of  every  one  who  makes  an  applica- 
tion. This  accompanies  the  medical  certificate, 
and  is  available  in  assisting  and  facilitating  the  de- 
cision of  the  directors.”  It  is  contended  also  that 
such  a portrait  would  serve  as  a means  of  identifi- 
cation in  case  of  death,  and  put  a successful  stop- 
per in  the  way  of  imposture. 

“ L’anecdote  est  la  boutique  a un  sou  de  I’his- 
toire,”  wrote  Dumas.  Among  the  great  number 
of  stories  about  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  the 
following  is  of  interest  as  giving  some  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  told  by  Arthur 
Waugh,  in  his  London  letter  to  The  Critic , and 
said  to  be  from  a reliable  source. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
was  the  leader  of  all  scientific  organizations  in  this 
country.  To  him  came  one  day,  from  Germany,  a 
letter  couched  by  Prof.  Dubois-Raymond  in  some- 
thing like  these  terms:  “You  English  are  the  odd- 
est people!  Here,  to  our  laboratories,  comes  every 
year  a young  Irish  schoolmaster  called  Tyndall, 
with  the  quickest  brain,  the  most  honest  capacity 
for  research  1 have  ever  seen.  Would  that  our 
German  youths  were  run  from  the  same  mould! 
1'his  brilliant  young  fellow  has  never  received  the 
smallest  recognition  or  encouragement  from  Eng- 
lish institutions,  or  from  the  scientific  men  of 
England,  and  he  tells  me  to-day,  that,  quite  dis- 
heartened at  last,  he  is  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
America.”  Dr.  Bence  Jones  was  not  the  man  to 
listen  to  such  an  appeal  in  vain.  Tyndall  was 
crossing  London,  in  preparation  for  going  over  the 
Atlantic.  Bence  Jones  waylaid  him,  and  instantly 
tell  under  the  spell  of  his  copious  and  genial  talent, 
and  determined  to  “ make  ” him.  After  a few  con- 
versations, Jones  said:  “ I will  not  take  any  middle 


course.  I think  you  can  leap  to  the  top  at  once. 
I shall  announce  that  you  will  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution.”  The  announcement  was  made,  and 
all  London  trooped  to  hear  “ Bence  Jones’s  wild 
Irishman.”  As  the  great  physician  drove  his  pro- 
tege down  to  Albemarle  Street,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: “ But,  Tyndall,  where  are  your  notes?” 
“Notes?”  was  the  reply,  “ I haven’t  any  notes  !” 
“No  notes?”  Bence  Jones  rejoined,  in  an  agony. 
“ No  notes  ! do  you  realize  that  you  are  not  going 
to  address  a parcel  of  Irish  gossoons,  but  an  audi- 
ence of  famous  experts  on  your  own  subject?” 
Tyndall  grinned — “Well,  I’m  afraid  it’s  too  late 
now!”  and  Bence  Jones  sank  back  in  his  carriage, 
a prey  to  the  acutest  despair.  The  hall  was  crowd- 
ed; all  the  leaders  of  science  were  present.  Tyn- 
dall, who  had  never  lectured  before,  stepped  into 
the  famous  semi-circular  tribune,  smiled,  bowed, 
and  poured  forth  the  results  of  his  marvelous  dis- 
coveries without  faltering  or  pausing.  He  closed 
his  address  in  the  midst  of  an  ovation;  he  had  be- 
come, in  a single  night,  the  most  accomplished 
lecturer  of  his  age. 

Tyndall  took  a great  interest  in  photography, 
and  his  works  on  light  should  be  studied  by  the 
photographer.  In  connection  with  light  one  of  his 
principal  achievements  was  to  separate  the  heat  rays 
from  the  visual  in  a light  from  the  sun  or  electric 
arc.  This  he  accomplished  by  passing  the  rays 
through  a solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
contained  in  a vessel  having  rocksalt  ends,  this 
substance  being  about  the  only  transparent  material 
that  will  permit  invisible  heat  rays  to  pass  through. 
By  this  means  he  cut  off  the  visual  rays  and  then 
brought  the  invisible  heat  rays  to  a focus,  setting 
fire  to  any  convenient  inflammable  substance. 

While  we  are  striving  so  strongly  to  master  the 
question  of  permanency  of  the  photographic  image 
it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  take  the  paper  of 
to-day  into  consideration.  A note  of  warning  has 
been  struck  by  M.  Delisle,  the  principal  librarian 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  He  says 
that  wood  pulp  is  now  almost  entirely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  that  the  books  of  the 
present  age  will  soon  rot  away.  At  first  the  pages 
are  covered  by  yellow  spots  and  these  are  replaced 
in  course  of  time  by  holes. 

As  with  the  books  so  may  it  be  with  our  pictures. 
How  often  has  the  yellowing  or  ageing  of  the  pict- 
ure been  attributed  to  the  chemicals  that  form  the 
image,  when  in  reality  it  is  the  paper  itself  without 
fault.  Taking  a number  of  samples  and  placing 
them  partly  covered  up  in  the  sun  for  a few  days, 
there  is  not  one  that  will  not  have  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  light.  In  some  cases  quite  a brown 
color  will  be  obtained. 
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MARGARET  FULLER. 

By  W.  H.  Shuey. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  July  fourth  last  to  visit 
with  my  camera  the  country  around  Oregon, 
Illinois,  of  which  Margaret  Fuller  wrote  just  fifty 
years  before  : “ Here  swelled  the  river  in  its  bold- 

est course,  interspersed  by  halcyon  isles  on  which 
nature  had  lavished  all  her  prodigality  in  tree, 
vine,  and  flower,  banked  by  noble  bluffs,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  their  sharp  ridges  as  exquisitely 
definite  as  the  edge  of  a shell  ; their  summits 
adorned  with  those  same  beautiful  trees,  and  with 
buttresses  of  rich  rock,  crested  with  old  hemlocks, 
which  wore  a touching  and  antique  grace  amid  the 
softer  and  more  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Lofty  natural 
mounds  rose  amid  the  rest, 
with  the  same  lovely  and 
sweeping  outline,  showing 
'everywhere  the  plastic 
power  of  water — water, 
mother  of  beauty — which, 
by  sweet  and  eager  flow, 
had  left  such  lineaments  as 
human  genius  never  dreamt 
of.” 

The  aspect  of  this  coun- 
try was  to  me  enchanting, 
beyond  any  I have  ever 
seen,  from  its  fullness  of 
expression,  its  bold  and 
impassioned  sweetness. 

Here  the  flood  of  emotion 
has  passed  over  and  mark- 
ed everywhere  its  course 
by  a smile.  The  fragments 
of  rock  touch  it  with  a 
wildness  and  liberality 
which  give  just  the  needed 
relief.  I should  never  be 
tired  here,  though  I have  elsewhere  seen  country 
of  more  secret  and  alluring  charms,  better  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  and  suggest.  Here  the  eye 
and  heart  are  filled. 

A little  way  down  the  river  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Indian  village,  with  its  regularly  arranged 
mounds.  As  usual,  they  had  chosen  with  the 
finest  taste.  When  we  went  there,  it  was  “one  of 
those  soft,  shadowy  afternoons  when  nature  seems 
ready  to  weep,  not  from  grief,  but  from  an 
overfull  heart.”  The  whole  scene  suggested  to  me 
a Greek  splendor,  a Greek  sweetness,  and  1 can  be- 
lieve that  an  Indian  brave,  accustomed  to  ram- 
ble in  such  paths,  and  be  bathed  by  such  sun- 
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beams,  might  be  mistaken  for  Apollo,  as  Apollo 
was  for  him  by  West.  Two  of  the  boldest  bluffs 
are  called  the  Deer’s  Walk  (not  because  deer  do 
not  walk  there)  and  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  The  latter 
I visited  one  glorious  morning;  it  was  that  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  certainly  I think  I had  never  felt 
so  happy  that  I was  born  in  America.  Woe  to  all 
country  folks  that  never  saw  this  spot,  never  swept 
an  enrapturned  gaze  over  the  prospect  that 
stretched  beneath.  I do  believe  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  suburbs  compared  to  this  capital  of 
nature’s  art. 

The  bluff  was  decked  with  great  bunches  of  a 
scarlet  variety  of  the  milkweed,  like  cut  coral,  and 
all  starred  with  a mysterious-looking  dark  flower 

whose  cup  rose  lonely  on 
a tall  stem.  This  had,  for 
two  or  three  days,  dis- 
puted the  ground  with  the 
lupine  and  phlox.  Mycom- 
panions  disliked,  I liked  it. 

Here  I thought  of,  or 
rather  saw,  what  the  Greek 
expresses  under  the  form 
of  Jove’s  darling,  Gany- 
mede, and  the  following 
stanzas  took  form  : 

“ GANYMEDE  TO  HIS 
EAGLE. 

Suggested  by  a Work  of 
Thorwaldsen’s. 

Composed  on  the  height  called  the 
Eagle’s  Nest,  Oregon,  Rock  River, 
July  4,  1843. 

“ Upon  the  rocky  mountain 
stood  the  boy, 

A goblet  of  pure  water  in 
his  hand  ; 

His  face  and  form  spoke  him 
one  made  for  joy, 

A willing  servant  to  sweet 
love’s  command, 

But  a strange  pain  was  written  on  his  brow, 

And  thrilled  throughout  his  silver  accents  noxv. 

‘ My  bird,’  he  cries,  ‘ my  destined  brother  friend, 

O,  whither  fleets  to-day  thy  wayward  flight? 

Hast  thou  forgotten  that  I here  attend, 

From  the  full  noon  until  this  sad  twilight  ? 

A hundred  times,  at  least,  from  the  clear  spring, 

Since  the  full  noon  o’er  hill  and  valley  glowred, 

I’ve  filled  the  vase  which  our  Olympian  king 
Upon  my  care  for  thy  sole  use  bestowed  ; 

That,  at  the  moment  when  thou  should’st  descend. 

A pure  refreshment  might  thy  thirst  attend. 

O,  make  them  not  too  hard  thou  bird  of  Jove: 

Answer  the  stripling’s  hope,  confirm  his  love. 

Receive  the  service  in'which  he  delights, 

And  bear  him  often  to  the  serene  heights. 

Where  hands  that  were  so  prompt  in  serving  thee, 

Shall  be  allowed  the  highest  ministry, 

And  Rapture  live  with  bright  fid elity* . 
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The  first  and  last  stanzas  only  are  here  quoted, 
the  entire  poem  being  much  too  long. 

The  cragged  old  cedar,  dead  years  agone,  still 
stands  an  ideal  eyrie,  revered  by  the  residents  of 
the  vicinity,  as  is  also  the  sparkling  “Ganymede’s 
spring”  below,  a monument  to  the  noble  woman 
who,  then  the  Marchioness  Ossoli,  preferred  death 
in  the  waves  to  separation  from  her  husband  and 
child  in  an  effort  to  save  their  lives. 

In  reading  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  prophetic  peace  of  the 
picture*  caught  by  my  lucky  camera  such  as  came 
to  her  only  after 
her  troubled, 
laborious  life 
had  closed. 

A recent  writer 
thus  describes 
her  last  mo- 
ments: “The 
wreck  was  going 
to  pieces,  plank 
by  plank.  A 
single  mast  re- 
mained, with  a 
fragment  of  the 
deck  that  rose 
and  fell  with 
every  wave. 

Here  the  des- 
perate group 
were  clinging. 

The  last  mo- 
ment came. 

Some  plunged 
into  the  sea  and 
succeeded  in 
swimming  to  the 
shore;  others 
trusted  to  a frail 
plank  and  rope. 

I he  last  vision  of  Margaret  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  in  her  white  night-dress,  with  her  bright 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders,  Ossoli  hung 
for  an  instant  to  the  rigging,  but  the  next  wave 
caught  him,  and  he  sank,  never  to  reappear. 
Neither  his  body  nor  Margaret’s  was  ever  re- 
covered. Only  the  little  body  of  Angelino  was 
washed  ashore  some  minutes  later,  still  warm,  but 
stripped  of  every  shred  of  clothing.  One  has 
almost  a regret  that  the  sea  gave  him  up  and 
tint  he  should  not  sleep  with  his  parents  beneath 
the  waves,  in  whose  still  depths,  no  less  than  in 
the  fixed  and  stable  earth,  there  is  peace.” 

* See  Frontispiece. 


ORTHOCHROITATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  P.  C.  Duchochois. 

In  1875  Dr.  Hermann  \V.  Vogel  discovered  that 
silver  bromide  stained  by  certain  dyes  is  rendered 
sensitive  to  the  rays  of  light  “absorbed  by  them,” 
and  applied  this  remarkable  phenomenon  to  a new 
photographic  process,  the  orthochromatype — that 
is,  the  reproduction,  by  the  agency  of  light,  of  the 
color  value  of  the  less  refrangible  rays,  the  green, 
yellow  and  red,  which,  as  is  known  by  every  pho- 
tographer, it  is  an  impossibility  to  reproduce  by 

the  ordinary 
preparati  ons, 
which  are  blue 
sensitive,  and 
whose  range  of 
absorption  is 
from  M to  E, 
with  a maximum 
at  G. 

However,  it 
cannot  be  said 
that,  as  a rule, 
the  coloring 
matters  render 
the  silver  brom- 
ide sensitive  to 
the  rays  of  light 
which  are  ab- 
sorbed. Thus, 
Carey  Tea  has 
shown  that  sali- 
cine,  which  does 
not  specially  ab- 
sorb any  radia- 
tion, renders  the 
silver  bromide 
sensitive  to  the 
green  and  red 
rays,  and  that 
the  tincture  of  litmus  (rocella  tinctoria)  causes 
a complete  insensitiveness  to  the  red  radiations. 
Other  exceptions  have  been  pointed  out;  for  ex- 
ample, the  bands  of  absorption  of  cyanine  and 
those  of  eosine  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  the 
maximum  action  of  the  spectrum;  they  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  solvent  and  are  displaced  so 
much  the  more  toward  the  red  as  the  depression 
of  the  medium  is  greater  (Kundt). 

As  to  theory,  it  must  be  supposed,  according  to 
Becquerel,  that  the  coloring  matter  adhering  to 
the  silver  salt,  although  in  a thin  layer,  is  inti- 
mately united  to  it,  and  thus  transmits  the  lumin- 
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ous  action,  the  sensitive  film  acquiring,  therefore, 
the  properties  of  the  matter  fixed  upon  it. 

The  importance  of  the  orthochromatype  is  in- 
deed very  great.  It  is  the  negative  photo-process 
par  excellence,  not  only  for  the  reproduction  of  oil 
paintings,  aquarelles,  every  colored  object — this 
needs  no  comment— but  also  for  that  of  marines, 
street  views,  landscapes,  sunsets  and,  what  is  not 
the  least  important,  for  portraiture.  For  example: 
In  a portrait  photographed  on  the  ordinary  plates, 
which,  as  said  above,  are  sensitive  to  the  blue  and 
violet  rays,  with  a lens  which,  as  usual,  is  specially 
corrected  for  those  rays,  blue  eyes  take  white; 
auburn  and  golden-red  hair,  black,  without  details; 
freckles,  sometimes  hardly  visible,  also  come  out 
black  in  the  negative  and  necessitate  extensive  re- 
touching, which  effaces  the  delicate  modelling  of  the 
face  and  spoils  the  resemblance;  the  dress,  if  of  a 
light  color,  is  always 
a white  mass,  with- 
out half-shades,  and, 
if  one  tries  to  pre- 
serve them,  the  face 
of  the  model  be- 
comes too  black.  In 
landscapes,  clouds 
cannot  be  repro- 
duced, for  both 
white  and  blue  take 
white;  the  foliage,  if 
it  does  not  reflect 
white  light,  is  lack- 
ing in  details  ; the 
distant  objects  are 
indistinct  and  the 
aerial  perspective 
always  exaggerat- 
ed, etc.  All  these  defects  and  the  unnatural 
contrasts,  which  result  from  the  difference  in  the 
actinic  properties  of  the  various  colors,  are  in- 
herent to  the  photo-processes  with  blue  sensitive 
preparations,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  orthochromatic  plates  ; and,  however,  they  are 
employed  by  very  few  photographers,  the  majority 
being  under  the  impression  that  the  yellow  screen, 
which  is  imperative  to  obtain  a complete  ortho- 
chromatic effect,  much  increases  the  exposure 
time.  This  is  true,  the  exposure  time  should  in  a 
measure  be  lengthened,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
instantanes  by  a shutter  at  great  speed,  not  to  an 
objectionable  extent.  Thus,  with  an  appropriate 
screen  and  a lens  stopped  down  with  f/ T1  and 
even  f/ 16,  an  exposure  of  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
twentieth  of  one  second  is  permissible.  For  por- 
traits in  the  studio  the  exposure  time  with  a light 


screen  (No.  1)  is  nearly  the  same  as  with  ordinary 
plates;  with  screen  No.  2 (see  further  on)  the 
exposure-time  is  about  twice  longer;  but  since  the 
lens  is  usually  stopped  down  with  fj 8 or  // 11  in 
order  to  lengthen  the  exposure  to  two  or  three 
seconds,  this  is  not  objectionable,  for  in  similar 
circumstances  it  would  not  exceed  that  period  with 
stoP  //4  or  f / 5. 

'The  coloring  substances  generally  employed  are  : 

Azaline , a compound  of  blue  and  red  chinoline 
devised  by  Vogel,  color  sensitive  to  yellow  and 
orange  red. 

Erythrosine  (sodic  fluoresceine  tetraiodide),  color 
sensitive  to  green,  yellow-green  and  yellow,  maxi- 
mum between  E and  1),  near  E.  Introduced  by 
Dr.  Eder.  It  is  the  best  color  sensitizer  with  the 
exception  of  silver-eosinate,  for  portraits,  landscapes 
and  general  use. 

Cyanine  (chino- 
This  dye 
is  color  sensitive  to 
red,  maximum  in 
orange  near  C,  ex- 
tending almost  to  B. 
Contrary  to  what 
has  beenoften  stated 
cyanine,  when  prop- 
erly employed,  has 
no  more  tendency 
to  produce  foggi- 
ness than  either 
azaline,  erythrosine, 
etc.  It  was  intro- 
duced simultan- 
eously by  Dr.  Eder 
and  Dr.  Schumann. 
From  the  investi- 
gation of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  it  appears  that 
the  ammoniacal  cyanine  is  more  sensitive  to  orange, 
maximum  between  C and  B,  then  decreasing  to 
near  A,  and  that  the  ammoniacal  erythrosine  is 
the  best  sensitizer  for  yellow,  maximum  near  D, 
then  decreasing  beyond  C.  Ammoniacal  rose- 
bengal  acts  similarly,  but  seems  to  be  less  effect- 
ive, maximum  at  D. 

Cyanine  is  also  a chemical  sensitized,  increasing 
the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  a great  extent. 

Eosine.  Color  sensitive  to  yellow,  maximum 
between  E and  D near  E.  Eosine  plus  cyanine. 
Maximum  between  D and  C extending  to  B with 
a small  maximum  between  E and  D. 

Eosine  was  first  employed  in  collodion  by  Water- 
house,  who  demonstrated  its  utility  (1875). 

Silver-eosinate.  Introduced  by  Vogel.  The 
color  sensitiveness  of  this  salt  is  similar  to  that  of 
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erythrosine,  but  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the 
photo  film  is  greater  and  permits  the  use  of  lighter 
yellow  screens  in  many  circumstances  ; in  taking 
portraits,  for  example. 

Besides  these  dyes,  the  following  are  also,  but 
not  so  generally,  employed  : 

Hoffmans  violet.  Color  sensitive  to  green, 
yellow  and  orange,  maximum  between  D and  C. 

Methyl  violet.  Sometimes  employed  instead  of 
cyanine.  Maximum  of  red  at  C.  The  violet  3B 
should  be  selected. 

Iodine  green.  This  dye  has  a great  range  of 
color  sensitiveness,  extending  to  near  A with  a 
low  maximum  between  D and  C. 

Cceruleine , recommended  by  Dr.  Eder  as  ‘‘  the 
best  sensitizer  for  the  rays  in  the  region  of  Fraun- 
hofer’s line  A.”  Maximum  between  E and  D 
extending  to  A with 
little  depression. 

Chlorophyll.  Color 
sensitive  to  all  the 
rays.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  F. 

E.  Ives,  specially 
when  associated 
with  eosine. 

Edm.  Becquerel 
has  studied  the  ac- 
tion of  this  dye  on 
the  collodion  plate 
in  1874  and  demon- 
strated the  practical 
results  which  can  be 
obtained  ( Comptes 
Rendus , vol.  Ixxix., 

]).  185). 

J.  Chautards  has  also  studied  it.  His  paper, 
“ Recherches  sur  le  Spectre  de  la  Chlorophylle,” 

< ontains  very  interesting  and  useful  information 
( Annals  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  [5],  vol.  ii i . , p.  5 
et  seq.) 

Curcumine.  Sensitive  to  yellow  and  red.  Ac- 
cording to  Col.  J.  Waterhouse,  who  introduced  it, 
the  absorption  diminishes  from  G to  F,  then  in- 
creases  from  I)  in  the  yellow  to  B,  and  then  gradu- 
ally diminishes  to  A. 

I he  maximum  of  color  sensitiveness  of  the  dyes 
refers  only  to  the  greater  absorption  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  but  does  not  coincide  with  the 
maxima  of  actions  on  the  silver  haloid,  the  real 
itn  i alway  > being  in  the  violet  and  blue.  Hence 
the  use  of  an  absorbing  medium,  the  yellow  screen, 
between  the  lens  and  the  color-sensitive  film,  to 
subdue  the  action  ot  these,  the  most  refrangible 
rays,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 


The  selection  of  the  dye  depends  necessarily  on 
the  general  coloration  of  the  subject  to  be  photo- 
graphed. For  ordinary  use,  portraits,  landscapes, 
etc.,  erythrosine  and  silver  eosinate  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  ; for  oil  paintings  azaline  is  good, 
but  if  red  predominates  cyanine  or  methyl  violet 
should  be  employed. 

As  seen  above,  each  of  the  coloring  substances 
is  more  sensitive  to  certain  rays,  but  by  using  a 
mixture  of  two  of  them,  each  one  possessing  a 
different  color-sensitiveness — azaline  and  eosine- 
cyanine,  for  example — the  range  of  sensitiveness 
can  be  extended,  the  action  of  the  dominant  color 
of  each  dye  being,  however,  depressed. 

Orthochromatic  plates  can  be  prepared  either  by 
incorporating  the  coloring  substance  to  the  emul- 
sion, or  by  bathing  the  ordinary  plates  in  a color- 

solution.  The  latter 
method  will  be  de- 
scribed in  extenso , 
moreover,  better  re- 
sults and  greater 
but  not  quite  so 
uniform  color  sensi- 
tiveness are  obtain- 
ed, provided  the 
emulsion  employed 
to  prepare  the  ordi- 
nary plates  does  not 
contain  silver  iod- 
ide. 

The  intensity  of 
the  coloration  of  the 
film  is  quite  import- 
ant. The  color 
bath  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly diluted  and  the  film  not  allowed  to  imbue 
more  color  than  it  is  necessary  for  the  absorption 
of  the  less  refrangible  rays  for  which  it  is  prepared, 
otherwise  the  general  sensitiveness  would  be  much 
impaired,  the  negative  harsh,  deficient  in  details^ 
and  the  opposite  effect  produced,  that  is,  the  green, 
yellow  and  red  reproduced  as  on  ordinary  plates 
and  even  be  less  apparent. 

The  orthochromatic  plates  should  be  prepared 
by  a light  which  of  course  does  not  act  on  their 
color-sensitiveness.  It  is  by  not  observing  this 
simple  rule  that  so  many  failures  occur,  which  one 
attributes  to  these  plates. 

The  best  light  is  that  emitted  by  a petroleum 
lamp  through  a dark-green  glass,  stained  in  the  mass, 
backed  by  a ground  glass  of  a ruby  color  stained 
in  the  mass  by  copper  oxide.  This  light  is  of  a 
gray  color  which  does  not  affect  the  eyes  as  does 
a red  light  and  is  perfectly  safe,  provided,  how- 
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ever,  if  it  is  not  too  strong.  As  an  extra  pre- 
caution, the  wick  can  be  dipped  in  a solution  of 
strontium  chloride,  and,  when  dry,  inserted  in  the 
lamp.  Strontium  tinges  the  flame  carmine. 

Generally,  the  plates  are  dyed  by  immersion  in 
the  color  bath,  carefully  filtered,  and  on  their 
removal  from  the  same,  placed  on  one  edge  upon 
several  doubles  of  blotting  paper  until  the  super- 
fluous liquid  is  absorbed,  when  they  are  placed  on 
a drying  rack  lined  with  Swedish  filtering  paper 
and  allowed  to  dry  over  quick  lime  in  a box  made 
ad  hoc  to  hasten  the  desiccation.  No  more  than 
five  or  six  plates  should  be  bathed  in  the  same  color 
bath.  Some  authors  then  advise  the  addition  of  a 
little  aqueous  ammonia  to  the  bath  and  to  proceed. 
This  method  is  good,  no  doubt,  but  in  our  practice 
we  found  that  more  uniform  color  sensitiveness  is 
obtained  for  a batch  of  plates  by  flowing  each 
one,  after  the  preliminary  bath,  with  a given 
quantity  of  the  color  bath  for  from  one  to  two 
minutes  and  to  throw  off  the  excess. 

In  developing  one  should  take  the  same  pre- 
caution as  for  preparing  the  plate  with  the  color 
bath.  Pyrogallol  and  eikonogen  can  be  employed. 
Not  as  good  results  are  obtained  with  hydroqui- 
none  whose  action  tends  to  intensify  and  is  not 
under  control,  being  little  altered,  if  at  all,  by  the 
presence  of  potassium  bromide.  It  is  not  advisable 
at  the  very  beginning  to  force  the  development  by 
energetic  compounds  specially  if  eikonogen  be  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  slow,  gradual,  and  conducted 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

{To  be  continued.') 


A NEW  FORMULA  FOR  REDUCING. 

By  Ottomar  Jarecki. 

Some  time  ago  I obtained  a sample  of  potassio- 
ferric  oxalate  for  the  preparation  of  the  Belitzki 
Acid  Reducer.  This  did  the  work  very  satisfac- 
torily, but  the  salt,  not  being  a commercial  article, 
and  the  usual  preparation  of  it  rather  tedious,  I set 
about  to  produce  it  in  a simpler  way,  for  use  in 
this  reducer. 

The  well-known  reactions  occurring  with  the 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  resulting  in  potassio- 
ferrous  oxalate  suggested  the  employment  of  a 
ferric  salt  in  connection  with  the  neutral  potass- 
ium oxalate  to  produce  the  potassio -ferric  oxalate. 
The  most  available  salt  was  ferric  chloride;  but 
experiments  with  this  salt,  containing  such  varying 
proportions  of  absorbed  water,  soon  convinced  me 


of  its  unsuitable  character  in  the  hands  of  non- 
professional chemists,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to 
substitute  the  “ solution  of  chloride  of  iron  ” as 
used  in  medicine,  and  which  is  easily  and  cheaply 
procured  at  the  druggists’.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  Latin  name  of  “Liquor  Ferri  Chloride,”  and  is 
a solution  of  ferric  chloride  (perchloride  of  iron) 
prepared  according  to  fixed  standards  of  strength, 
and  little  liable  to  variation  on  this  account.  It 
contains  37.8  per  cent,  of  dry  ferric  chloride.  In 
using  this  salt,  there  is  naturally  a by-product  of 
potassium  chloride,  which  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  reducer. 


After  some  experimenting,  and  with  a desire  to 
avoid  troublesome  fractions,  I now  prepare  the 
reducer  as  follows: 

Water 7 fluid  ounces 

Sol.  chloride  of  iron 2 fluid  drachms 

Potassium  oxalate 3 drachms 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 2 drachms 

Oxalic  acid,  about 35  grains 

Sodium  hyposulphite \%  ounces,  av. 


The  solids  are  powdered  and  the  chemicals  are 
added  in  the  above  order,  dissolving  one  before 
adding  the  next.  The  color  reactions  that  take  place 
are  an  amber  color  when  the  iron  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  water,  an  emerald  green  on  add- 
ing the  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  ; a ruby  red 
with  the  sulphite  of  soda,  and  the  original  green 
restored  on  dissolving  the  oxalic  acid;  in  fact,  the 
oxalic  acid  is  added  little  by  little  until  this  green 
color  appears,  and  at  the  same  time  the  smell  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  perceptible.  The  color  remains 
the  same  after  addition  of  the  hypo.  It  is  desir- 
able to  filter  finally. 

A comparison  of  the  above  with  the  formula  in 
the  1893  “Annual,”  page  283,  No.  64,  will  show  a 
close  agreement. 

The  advantages  of  this  reducer  are  that  the 
solution  is  permanent;  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  for  a long  time  with  the  precautions  men- 
tioned in  “ The  Annual,”  and  it  leaves  the  color  of 
the  negative  unaltered,  and,  above  all,  does  not 
give  rise  to  the  occasional  yellow  stain  as  happens 
with  the  very  excellent  Howard  Farmer  reducer, 
which  was,  at  the  time  it  was  put  forth,  a boon  to 
photographers  and  a great  improvement  on  its 
predecessors. 

When  the  acid  fixing  bath  is  used,  the  negative 
can  be  transferred  directly  into  the  reducing  solu- 
tion without  washing. 

The  advantages  of  this  reducer  above  noted 
have  impelled  me  to  work  out  this  formula. 
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FILM  HOLDER. 

By  G.  W.  Wright. 

It  is  not  an  easy  nor  a very  quick  way  to  pin 
films  to  dry,  and  it  is  also  rather  annoying  to 
try  and  hold  a curling  film  under  solution  with 
fingers,  and  if  you  use  pyro  you  must  use  finger 
cots  or  .soil  the  nails.  Many  other  unpleasant 
things  I could  say  about  developing  films  with 
the  fingers. 

I have  made  and  tried  a wire  holder  which  is 


very  simple  and  any  one  can  make  them.  For 
a 3/i  x 3%  film  I use  about  No.  19  spring  wire  ; 
cut  two  pieces  about  12  inches  long,  twist  them 
as  shown  in  sketch  (A),  end  the  twist  so  that 


x 


one  wire  will  cross  corners  shown  at  (XX);  if 
they  do  not  cross  corners  there  will  be  no 
spring,  as  it  would  swivel  at  coil  (O);  bend  the 
four  ends  so  that  a slight  spring  tension  will  be 
given  at  each  corner.  Hook  the  film  on  as 
shown  in  sketch  B and  proceed  to  develop  ; do 


u'm  ..it  <iiit  in  solution  straight,  but  slide  under 
and  out  of  solution  ; in  other  words,  use  the 
holder  gently,  and  when  you  become  accus- 
tomed  to  it  and  see  its  many,  advantages,  am 
sure  you  will  never  do  without  them.  By  this 
method  you  simply  stand  holder  on  end  or 
hang  on  nail  while  drying. 

For  larger  films  use  larger  wire  ; any  wire 
will  do  that  gives  slight  spring  tension  just 
enough  to  hold  film  straight  and  not  tear. 


THE  FOCAL=PLANE  SHUTTER. 

Poton  d’Amecourt  states  that  the  advantages  of 
the  focal-plane  shutter  are:  (1)  The  exposure  can 
be  very  short,  and  it  depends  solely  upon  the  rapidity 
of  movement  of  shutter  and  the  width  of  the  slit. 
If  V = the  speed  of  the  shutter  and  L the  breadth 
of  slit,  the  time  of  exposure  P will  be: 

L 

P ^ — 

5 

For  example,  V = 5 m,  per  sec.,  and  L = O'OOl 
m.,  the  P = l-5000th  sec. 

(2)  The  shutter  is  at  the  base  of  the  cone  of 
rays  formed  by  the  lens,  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing is  therefore  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  the 
whole  of  the  lens^  is  acting  during  its  movement. 
The  efficiency  of  the  shutter  is  therefore  approxi- 
mately unity,  while  a shutter  acting  on  the  lens 
= 0‘5.  The  only  disadvantage  is  that  as  the 
whole  of  the  plate  is  not  exposed  at  once  the  image 
may  be  distorted.  To  estimate  this  distortion 
d’Amecourt  and  Bellieni  undertook  some  experi- 
ments with  the  following  results:  The  maximum 
speed  which  should  be  given  to  the  blind  should 
not  exceed  4'6  to  5'0  m.  per  sec.,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  slit.  Numerous  measurements  showed 
that  the  speed  during  the  movement  is  almost 
always  constant,  and  only  toward  the  end  was 
there  an  increase,  but  as  this  corresponds  to  the 
sky  it  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Too 
strong  a spring  is  not  advisable,  since  the  material 
is  stretched  and  the  slit  is  not  uniform  in  width. 
By  30  to  35  revolutions  of  the  spring  an  increase 
of  speed  is  to  be  noticed,  but  after  this  the 
increase  of  speed  is  not  proportional.  As  to  the 
distortion  of  the  image,  this  will  depend  in  the 
first  place  on  the  amount  of  reduction.  Suppose 
a ship  going  at  11T9  m.  per  sec.  across  the  field  is 
taken  l-100th  of  its  natural  size  on  a plate  9 by  12 
cm.,  a case  that  will  hardly  occur  in  practice,  this 
ship  will,  while  the  blind  moves  9 cm.,  move  in 
l-55th  sec.,  0‘2  m.  As  we  have  reduced  the  image 
to  l-100th,  the  point  of  the  mast  will  show  a move- 
ment of  0'20  m.  100,  or  0'2  cm.  The  angle  x 
that  the  image  of  the  mast  makes  to  the  vertical 
will  be  then: 

0-2 

tan.  x — — ; 
h 

and  as  the  height  h of  the  plate  =_9  cm. 

0-2 

tan.  x — — — 0'0222, 

9 

or  x — 1°  16'  23", 

an  amount  not  noticeable  with  the  naked  eye.  If 
it  is  required  to  take  a horse  of  1'60  m.  high  in 
l-10th  of  its  natural  size,  its  image  will  be  4 cm. 
high.  The  shutter  slit  will  travel  this  4 cm.  in 
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l-125th  sec.  If  the  horse  gallops  8'30  m.  per 
second,  and  its  feet  double  that  speed,  they  will 
then  in  l-125th  sec.  move  0*13  m.,  or  in  the  image 
0*3  cm.  If  we  assume  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  estimation  of  the  dis- 
placement, this  distance  from  the  hoof  will  be  2*5 
cm.  in  the  image,  a stretch  which  the  roller-blind 
slit  will  pass  through  in  l-200th  sec.  During  this 
time  the  feet  in  the  image  will  move  0*2  cm.,  or 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the 
fetlock,  a dimension  which,  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  image,  can  hardly  be  observed. — Photo  Cor- 
respondenzen,  Translated  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher {English). 


RECREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Bv  Max  Madder. 

VII. — Statuette  Portraits. 

These  were  at  one  time  very  popular,  and  if  prop- 
erly managed  can  be  made  very  effective.  There 
are  several  methods  by  which  they  can  be  made.  If 
the  reader  possesses  a pedestal  large  enough  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  place  this  on  a stand  and  the  per- 
son to  be  photographed  arranged  behind.  The 


breast  is  uncovered  and  some  white  soft  material 
artistically  arranged  in  folds  over  the  shoulders  and 
in  such  a way  as  to  appear  connected  with  the 
pedestal.  A black  background  is  placed  behind 
and  the  photograph  made.  To  give  a more  re- 
alistic effect  the  hair,  face  and  all  other  parts  show- 
ing should  be  liberally  powdered  over  with  a white 


powder  or  rice  flour.  The  negative  produced  will 
have  a clear  glass  background,  but  the  body  of  the 
figure  will  be  visible.  This  is  removed  by  cutting 
away  the  film  round  the  pedestal  and  to  the  arms 
on  each  side,  leaving  only  those  parts  remaining 
that  are  required  to  produce  the  statuette.  In 
printing  we  get  a white  statuette  portrait  on  a dark 
background. 

If  no  suitable  pedestal  is  possessed  the  next  best 
means  to  produce  these  pictures  is  to  get  a large 
sheet  of  cardboard,  and  cut  it  out  to  the  shape 
shown  in  the  figure  beneath,  and  with  white  paint 
make  the  picture  of  a pedestal,  shading  with  a little 
gray  to  give  the  rotundity.  The  figure  is  stationed 
behind  it,  and  a black  background  used. 


A third  method  involves  still  less  trouble.  Ihis 
is  to  purchase  Osborne’s  ready  made  pedestal  nega- 
tives. These  are  paper  negatives  of  a pedestal  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  negative  of  the  subject  desired 
to  be  represented  as  a statue.  After  the  negative 
is  taken  and  varnished  the  film  is  scraped  off 
round  the  figure,  cutting  off  the  body  as  shown  in 
the  first  illustration,  after  which  the  pedestal  nega- 
tive is  adjusted,  fastened,  and  then  printed.  The 
negative  is  reversible,  and  can  also  be  used  for 
different  subjects. 


RUBBER  STAMPS  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS. 

A polished  zinc  or  type  metal  plate  is  first  sensitized 
with 

Gelatine Gms. 

Sugar 2.5  Gms. 

Potassium  bichromate 3 Gms. 

Water 100  ccms- 

Printing  is  done  in  direct  sunlight,  a grained  gelatine 
or  collodion  film  being  interposed  between  sensitive  plate 
and  negative. 

When  sufficiently  printed  the  plate  is  etched  deeply  in 
a 50  per  cent,  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  afterward 
washed  in  a hot  solution  ; finally  in  pure  water. 

From  such  relief  plate  a rubber  copy  is  taken  in  the 
usual  manner. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HEAT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OPERATIONS. 

Heat  plays  an  important  role  in  most  chemical  combin- 
ations, and  especially  so  far  as  concerns  photography.  It 
is  a powerful  auxiliary  in  several  operations  connected 
therewith.  It  is  not  exactly  by  the  application  of  a luke* 
warm  developer  to  a plate  exposed  outside,  and  brought  at 
a low  temperature  into  the  dark-room,  that  the  best  results 
may  be  expected,  but  rather  by  the  employment  of  a de- 
veloper  having  the  temperature  of  the  sorrounding  air,  and 
heating  the  exposed  plate  to  a point  considerably  above 
the  temperature  of  the  developer. 

Several  experiments  made  with  exposed  plates,  some 
developed  warm,  and  some  cold,  and  by  cutting  an  exposed 
plate  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  heated,  and  both 
plunged  into  the  same  developer,  have  given  conclusive 
proof  that  the  heated  plates  have  developed  at  once  with- 
out fogging  and  with  abundant  detail,  while  the  same  re- 
sult was  attained  with  the  cold  plate  only  by  a long  devel- 
opment, pushed  to  a point  where  they  began  to  fog.  A 
brick,  piece  of  iron,  or  even  a flat-iron  heated  to  150  or  160 
degrees,  or  to  a point  where  the  hand  can  no  longer  bear 
it,  is  enveloped  in  a piece  of  dark  cloth,  and  carried  to  the 
dark-room.  Taking  an  exposed  plate,  the  back  is  passed 
back  and  forth  over  the  brick  or  other  heated  article  until 
it  has  a temperature  to  the  hand  of  about  112  or  120  degrees. 
It  is  then  plunged  immediately  into  the  developer,  which 
should  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  plate  to  the 
depth  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  The  tray  is  rocked 
and  the  negative  comes  up  strongly  and  full  of  detail  in 
every  part.  The  developer  penetrating,  the  coating  rises 
in  temperature,  and  thus  the  development  is  completed  in 
a short  time,  even  with  developers  reputed  slow — and  that 
without  veil  or  spot.  The  plates  afterward  are  treated  as 
usual. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  plate  once  in  the  devel- 
oper should  not  be  heated  anew  and  no  frilling  need  be 
apprehended.  The  foregoing  is  extracted  from  a long 
article  on  the  subject  by  E.  Guillaume,  and  published  in 
L' Amateur  Photographe.  The  author,  whose  article  we 
cannot  reproduce  in  extenso,  explains  the  result  on  the 
principle  that  the  heat  expands  the  pores  of  the  coating, 
and  the  developer  thus  penetrates  the  gelatine  more  readily 
and  acts  more  completely.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
recommend  warming  the  dry  plates  before  exposure  in 
winter,  even  at  some  little  inconvenience,  particularly  if 
for  a short  exposure,  referring  to  the  fact  that  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (in  L’ Amateur  Photographe , 1892,  p.  161) 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  haloid  salts  to  the  action  of  light 
is  increased  by  heat. 


COBALT  PRINTING. 

[British  Journal  of  Photography.] 

Before  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  on  November 
2d,  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C.,  read  a paper  on  Messrs. 
Lumiere’s  process  of  cobalt  printing.  This  process  is  of 
very  recent  origin,  the  first  notice  appearing  in  the  Comptes 
Knidus , Jnne,  1893.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  un- 
stable nature  of  the  cobalt  salts,  and  their  conversion  into 
cobaltous  salts  by  the  action  of  light.  The  formation  of 
cobaltous  and  cobaltic  hydroxides  were  shown,  the  latter 
being  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  peroxide  (Na02) 
on  a solution  of  cobaltous  sulphate  (CoS047H30).  The 


sodium  peroxide  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water  with 
care,  otherwise  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  decomposition 
ensues  into  sodic  hydrate  and  free  oxygen.  After  precipi- 
tating, the  cobaltic  hydroxide  requires  careful  washing  to 
free  it  from  the  sodic  sulphate  formed  during  the  reaction  ; 
it  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  saturated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  (1  part  in  10.5  parts  water).  The  method  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  cobaltic  hydroxide  (Co2H606) 
formed  from  a given  quantity  of  cobaltous  sulphate  was 
described,  as  it  is  important  not  to  add  an  excess  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  oxalic  acid  solution  is  allowed  to  react  upon 
the  moist  cobaltic  hydroxide  for  about  three  hours  in  the 
dark,  the  mixture  being  kept  well  cooled.  The  resulting 
cobaltic  oxalate  is  of  a dark  green  color,  and  is  used  at 
once  to  sensitize  the  gelatine  paper.  This  is  done  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  after  drying,  the  paper  is  used  for  print- 
ing under  a negative.  When  exposed  to  light  under  these 
conditions,  the  parts  acted  upon  lose  their  green  color, 
being  converted  into  a pale  rose  color,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  cobaltous  oxalate,  a substance  but  slight!)'  soluble 
in  water.  The  print  now  requires  developing,  this  being 
done  by  means  of  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide,  leaving  untouched  the  cobaltic  oxalate  still 
remaining  in  the  print. 

The  resulting  prints,  which  are  of  a deeper  rose  color, 
require  thorough  washing  (about  half  an  hour  in  running 
water)  in  order  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  unaltered  cobaltic 
oxalate.  When  this  is  effected,  the  prints  are  put  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  ammonic  sulphide,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  varying  time,  depending  on  the  desired  tone — 
a short  time  for  sepia  tone,  and  a lengthened  period  for 
black  tones,  any  desired  tone  being  obtainable,  depending 
on  the  time  of  immersion.  The  prints  should  be  washed 
for  a few  minutes  and  dried.  The  image  consists  of  sul- 
phide of  cobalt,  and  is  almost  as  permanent  as  one  com- 
posed of  platinum. 

This  process  possesses  the  following  advantages  : First, 
its  extreme  cheapness  ; second,  the  short  time  required 
for  washing  ; third,  the  absence  of  toning  and  short  time 
for  printing  ; fourth,  the  great  permanency  of  the  prints, 
while  its  disadvantages  are  : First,  having  to  prepare  one’s 
own  paper  (at  present  none  is  in  the  market  suitable),  and 
to  sensitize  it,  and  using  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  as 
it  rapidly  deteriorates.  Specimens  of  the  sensitized  paper 
and  prints  in  the  various  stages  of  development  were 
shown,  and  several  prints  were  developed. 


MAILING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Every  one  has  at  some  time  or  other  experienced  the 
difficulty  or  uncertainty  of  sending  photographs  by  mail 
without  a chance  of  their  being  either  ruined  or  damaged 
very  considerably.  Besides  the  damage  they  are  likely  to 
sustain,  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  mounted  pho- 
tograph, there  is  the  unsightly  spot  left  by  the  stamp  of  the 
post-mark.  This  is  often  impressed  with  such  force  as  to 
leave  an  uneradicable  indentation  in  the  picture  as  often  as 
not  on  the  most  conspicuous  place  possible. 

There  are  several  methods  of  packing  up  photographs, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  take  time  to 
properly  arrange. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  mailing  devices  that  we 
have  seen  for  some  time  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Becker,  of 
Ohio.  The  arrangement  is  like  the  cover  of  a book,  made 
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of  the  finest  white  linen  embossed  caidboard,  with  neat 
serrated  edges.  Inside  the  back  cover  are  four  paper 
clasps,  two  each  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  a cabinet  por- 
trait card.  A finished  photograph  burnished  flat  is  placed 
in  the  back  cover  behind  the  clasps,  the  front  cover  closes 
over  it  thus  securely  protecting  the  picture. 


Gone  through  the 
Br an  Unsafe  DevicE* 

The  arrangement  to  which  we  allude,  however,  not  only 
acts  as  a protector  when  the  photographs  are  journeying 
through  the  mail,  but  it  forms  a handsome  holder  for  use 
afterward.  It  is  beautifully  embossed  and  edged,  and 
will  hold  as  many  plates  as  desired.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
booklet  frame  easel,  wall  ornament,  or  in  many  other 


artistic  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  possesses  the 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  professional  in  that  it  shows 
the  whole  picture  with  imprint  and  gold  beveled  edge. 

Photographers  would  do  well  to  send  out  their  pictures 
enclosed  in  these  little  holders,  and  thus  surprise  and 
delight  theircustomers,  permanently  securing  their  custom. 


“ A landscape  without  a figure  in  it  can  seldom  rank  as 
a picture.” — H.  P.  Robinson. 
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IRON  AND  EIKONOGEN  IN  COflBINATION  AS 
A DEVELOPER. 

In  the  Photo  Gazette , M.  Hermite  savs:  “Certain  opera- 
tors think,  of  all  developers  in  use,  ferrous  oxalate  makes 
the  finest  portrait  negatives;  I am  of  the  same  opinion 
and  employ  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  however,  that  I pretend  to  consider  it  as 
the  ne plus  ultia  of  developers,  but,  much  to  the  contrary, 
the  hope  of  giving  it  certain  good  qualities  which  were 
wanting  in  it  led  me  to  combine  it  with  eikonogen.” 
From  his  observations  the  writer  feels  justified  in  saying 
that,  united  with  eikonogen,  protosulphate  of  iron  escapes 
oxidization  and  constitutes  a developer  of  constant  and 
known  energy.  The  solutions  used  by  M.  Hermite  are 
all  in  a state  of  saturation.  He  dissolves  8 gms.  of  eiko- 
nogen in  100  gms.  of  distilled  water,  which  solution  keeps 
indefinitely,  according  to  the  writer,  if  preserved  in  a vial 
with  a ground  stopper.  Into  a bottle  containing  a 
solution  made  of  100  gms.  distilled  water,  with  proto- 
sulphate added  considerably  beyond  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, 2 gins,  of  tartaric  acid  are  added,  and  the  solution 
allowed  to  stand  for  a day  in  a well-lighted  room  or  in  a 
sunny  window.  After  which  10  gms.  of  the  solution  of 
eikonogen  is  added.  In  a moment  the  solution  becomes 
cloudy.  It  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  in  about  twelve 
hours,  though  still  cloudy  at  the  bottom,  the  solution  has 
changed  to  a red-brown  or  violet-brown,  which  is  perma- 
nent. Nothing  remains  but  to  filter  it  and  to  preserve  it 
with  its  excess  of  crystals,  which  will  retain  their  beauti- 
ful green  color  indefinitely.  There  are  then  three  solu- 
tions : Eikonogen,  1:8;  oxalate  of  potassium  saturated  ; 
and  iron  and  eikonogen  saturated.  To  develop  a 5x? 
plate  the  author  takes  for  a normal  exposure — 


Oxalate 50  gms. 

Iron  and  eikonogen 8 to  10  gms. 


For  an  accelerator  a few  drops  of  hyposulphite  solution 
1 : 1000,  and  bromide  of  potassium  as  usual  for  over- 
exposure. The  developer  gives  finely  modulated  nega- 
tives. The  exposure  should  be  about  one-third  that  for 
the  usual  ferrous-oxalate  developer.  Reduction  and 
intensification  are  accomplished  in  the  usual  manner. 


photographic  Societies. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Brooklyn  has  been 
dissolved. 


The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. — There 
are  now  twenty  clubs  members  of  the  Interchange  located 
in  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  This  season  the 
Pittsburgh  Society  declined  to  contribute  and  the  Rock- 
ford Camera  Club  is  denied  the  privileges  of  the  Inter- 
change for  one  year.  In  October,  1893,  one  hundred 
carefully  selected  slides  were  taken  from  some  eight 
hundred,  forming  the  sets  of  1892-1893  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  circulate  among  the  societies  there.  They  will  be 
used  by  the  members  of  the  London  Lantern  Society  for 
three  months  and  then  go  among  other  societies  and  clubs, 
going  later  to  France,  and  prooably  to  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  The  growth  and  usefulness  of  the  Interchange 
since  its  organization  in  1885  has  been  most  gratifying  to 
its  promoters.  It  has  become  of  much  value  to  clubs  in 
being  the  means  of  supplying  regularly  a good  set  of 
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slides.  This  means  a great  convenience  to  officers  of 
clubs  desirous  of  giving  creditable  and  interesting  enter- 
tainments. All  the  expense  a club  is  put  to  is  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  dues  of  $10,  and  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation on  sets  of  slides  This  latter  is  equalized  in  such  a 
way  that  the  distant  clubs  pa}7  no  more  than  those  neat 
New  York. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Camera  Club.  — At  the  Directors' 
meeting,  held  15th  inst.,  the  following  business  was  trans- 
acted : The  Secretary  reported  a surplus  of  $43  over  ex- 
penses, as  result  of  stereopticon  exhibition  held  on  the 
oth.  The  following  were  elected  active  members:  W.  A. 


if  granted,  is  not  tenable,  as  Schnitzer,  of  the  firm  of 
Harrison  & Schnitzer,  later  on  The  American  Optical  Co., 
now  in  possession  of  Scovill  &.  Adams  Co.,  had  furnished 
objectives  with  Iris  Diaphragms  long  before  the  war,  1861. 
1 have  worked  in  1859  with  a Harrison  portrait  lens,  and 
an  orthoscopic  landscape  objective,  both  of  which  had 
Iris  Diaphragms  attached. 

The  German  Patent  Office  cannot  possibly  grant  a 
patent  for  an  object  of  the  same  form  and  construction  as 
those  in  use  nearly  40  years  ago.  Senex. 


Motes  ant>  Mews 


Somers,  H.  Stevens  Green,  T.  W.  Ingersoll,  J.  C.  Jensen, 
John  Horman.  The  following  as  associate  members: 
j.  Clark  McKown,  C.  J.  Turner,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  date  of  the  meeting  from  luesday  to  Friday 
evening,  when  the  following  programme  will  be  carried 
out  at  each  meeting  : Friday  evening,  December  22d, 
Miss  Clari  Wilson  will  give  a demonstration  on  the  use  of 
“ Celerite  Matt  Surface  Paper.”  Fridav  evening,  Janu- 
ary 12th.  Enlarging  on  bromide 
paper  from  4x5  negatives  by 
use  of  lantern.  Friday  evening, 

[anuary  26th.  The  making  of 
lantern  slides  by  reduction  in 
the  camera  and  by  contact. 

Friday  evening,  February  9th. 

The  making  of  bromide  prints 
by  contact  or  enlarging.  Bring 
some  of  your  best  negatives  to 
each  meeting;  the  rest  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Club.  Tues 
day  evening,  March  13th.  This 
is  the  annual  meeting.  An  ex- 
hibition of  work  done  by  mem- 
bers will  be  arranged.  A pro- 
gramme will  be  arranged  for 
ever}7  meeting,  and  other  dates 
will  be  inserted,  when  members 
will  be  invited  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different 
manufacturers  of  papers,  plates, 
etc.  It  is  urged  and  expected 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  by 
each  member  to  add  to  the  membership  of  the  club.  A 
class  for  beginners  will  be  organized,  the  meetings  to 
be  held  each  Friday  night  at  the  club  rooms,  and  to  be  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  members.  This  should  encourage  a 
number  of  beginners  to  join  the  Club.  The  set  of  slides 
which  have  been  awarded  prizes  by  the  American  Ama- 
teur P hotographer  will  be  sent  to  the  Club,  and  should  be 
an  interesting  exhibition,  showing  what  is  done  in  lantern 
slide  making  by  the  best  slide  makers  in  the  country. 
The  object  of  the  Club  is  the  study  and  advancement  of 
the  science  of  photography.  The  plan  laid  out  for  the 
winter  months,  if  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  members, 
cannot  help  but  be  of  interest  and  advantage  to  every 
member. 

Correspondence. 


2Ut£>  Bi'tracts  from  Contemporaries. 

To  seal  vials  hermetically  the  corks  are  first  placed  in 
boiling  water  to  destroy  any  germs,  afterward  dried  and 
placed  for  some  time  in  parafin  melted  over  a water 
bath,  the  parafin  thus  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  cork. 
Before  they  are  inserted  in  the  bottles  they  are  dipped  a 
moment  in  warm  water. — Photographic  Francaise. 


Photo  by  Geo.  W.  Reed. 

“LIES  THE  MOTIONLESS  FRIGATE.” 


the  yellow  tint  ; finish 

Courrier. 

Restrainer. — Add  to  the  developer  a drop  of  this  solu- 
tion : 


Water. 
Borax . 


1000 

60 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Photographic  Times: 

Under  Kl.  57,  Z.  1648,  patent  has  been  applied  for  in 
the  German  Empire  for  the  Iris  Diaphragm.  Such  patent. 


A few  drops  suffice  to  arrest  development  completely.— 

Revue  de  Photographic. 

Submarine  Photography.— Photography  under  water 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  In  France,  England,  and 
America,  workers  in  the  photographic  world  have  been 
endeavoring  to  hit  upon  a contrivance  which  would  enable 
them  to  take  instantaneous  photographs  under  water  at 
any  depth  and  in  any  weather.  Photographs  had  been 
taken  in  a brief  time  under  water  in  calm  weather  by 
direct  sunlight  at  depths  of  six  or  seven  metres,  but  some- 
thing more  than  this  was  wanted.  This  want  has  now 
been  supplied  by  M.  Louis  Boutan  of  Paris,  who  has 
invented  a special  magnesium  lamp.  A cask  of  200  litres 


Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee,  the  win- 
ner of  the  first  prize  in  our  recent 
hand-camera  competition,  has 
recently  retired  from  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Newcastle  (Eng- 
land) Photographic  Association, 
which  position  he  has  occupied 
for  six  years,  during  which  he 
has  done  very  much  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  society.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  he  was 
presented  by  the  members  with 
a purse  of  gold,  a silver  ink- 
stand,  and  an  album. 


Albumen  paper  which  has 
grown  yellow  through  age  may 
be  used  as  follows : Print  a 
little  darker  than  usual;  wash 
and  tone  as  usual ; begin  the  fix- 
ing with  a hypo  bath  to  which 
some  red  prussiate  of  potash 
has  been  added,  which  removes 
in  the  ordinary  bath. — Photo 
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capacity  is  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  and  on  its  upper 
end  is  fixed  a spirit  lamp,  which  is  covered  with  a bell 
glass.  A vessel  containing  magnesium  in  powder  is 
connected  with  this  lamp  in  such  a manner  that  the 
metal  can  be  projected  across  the  flame  by  the  action  of  a 
rubber  ball  which  serves  as  bellows.  M.  Boutan,  we 
believe,  has  obtained  good  instantaneous  negatives  during 
a violent  storm,  when  no  daylight  could  penetrate  the 
depths.  They  are  lacking  as  regards  background,  but  this 
may  be  remedied  when  the  apparatus  has  been  perfected. 
We  shall  look  for  some  interesting  developments  in  the 
art  of  submarine  photography. — Westminster  Gazette. 


Developing  Photographic  Enlargements  without 
Trays  . — A writer  in  the  Photo  Gazette  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a simple  matter  to  develop  and  fix  enlarge- 
ments up  to  32  inches  by  40  inches  without  the  expense  of 
trays  large  enough  to  contain  prints  of  this  size,  finding 
the  process  perfectly  practical  and  much  more  economical 
in  developer  and  fixing  bath. 

His  negatives  are  4x5  or  5 x 7,  and  for  enlarging  he 
employs  a petroleum  lantern  and  Steinheil  Antiplanat 
No.  3.  For  a 16  x 24  enlargement  he  uses  a medium  dia- 
phragm and  gives  an  exposure  of  10  minutes.  So  pro- 
longed an  exposure  makes  a slow  development  possible, 
and  it  is  a simple  matter  to  arrest  the  development  at  any 
point. 

To  develop  he  secures  the  print,  sensitive  side  down,  on 
a drawing  board  or  similar  surface,  and  dampens  the  back 
of  the  sheet  by  means  of  a large  blender  saturated  with 
water,  afterward  turning  the  sheet  and  dampening  the 
face  in  the  same  manner.  The  print  adheres  to  the  board 
and  is  stretched  quite  smoothly. 

He  then  takes  an  amount  of  any  developer  suitable  for 
bromide  paper,  sufficient  to  develop  a 4 x 5 plate,  and  adds 
two-thirds  as  much  water;  then  with  the  blender,  saturated 
with  this  reduced  developer,  proceeds  to  brush  the  print 
rapidly  in  all  directions  until  covered,  then  proceeding 
more  slowly  until  the  development  is  completed.  Ordin- 
arily the  print  begins  to  develop  in  about  20  to  30  seconds, 
and  continues  with  remarkable  slowness.  To  arrest  the 
development  at  the  proper  point  the  blender  is  again  used, 
this  time  saturated  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid 
in  the  usual  proportions.  To  fix  the  print  another  blender 
dipped  in  a saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
employed.  So  far  as  the  final  washing,  since  it  is  only  a 
question  of  sufficient  water,  any  receptacle  whatever  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  print. 

The  writer,  M.  Felix  Ponsard,  an  engineer,  urges  ama- 
teurs to  make  a trial  of  the  method. 


Platinotype  Notes. — Messrs.  Willis  & Clements  have 
kindly  sent  us  the  following  notes  which  will  no  doubt 
prove  useful  to  those  who  employ  the  platinotype  process: 

During  cold  weather  the  developer  should  be  warmed  a 
little — to  a temperature  of  about  70  degs.  to  80  degs.  Fall. 
This  will  cause  the  prints  to  be  smoother  in  deposit  and 
also  prevent  mealiness. 

Since  publishing  our  last  instructions  we  have  some- 
what modified  the  developing  bath  and  our  mode  of  using 
it.  Instead  of  now  reducing  the  developer  very  much 
and  using  glycerine,  we  prefer  always  to  use  a bath  at  its 
full  strength.  We  find  it  a good  plan  (o  have  two  baths 
going  at  the  same  time,  one  full  strength  and  the  other 
reduced  one-third  with  water. 


Prints  from  dense  negatives,  if  they  seem  to  be  well 
exposed,  may  be  started  on  the  weak  developer  and 
finished  on  the  stronger  one.  Over-exposed  prints  can  go 
at  once  on  the  weak  developer  and  be  finished  on  it. 
Prints  exposed  just  right,  and  the  under  printed  ones 
should  always  be  finished  on  the  strong  bath,  Give  full 
development  : stir  the  solution  with  the  fingers,  or,  better, 
a glass  rod,  after  developing  each  print,  to  cause  the 
platinum  scum  that  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  developer 
in  the  process  of  developing  to  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Keep  a towel  handy  to  dry  off  the  fingers,  after  putting 
them  in  the  acid  or  developing  bath. 

During  development  the  print  should  be  lifted  two  or 
three  times  from  the  developer  and  put  back  again  ; in 
fact,  it  is  better  to  do  this. 

Thin  negatives  that  have  been  made  especially  for  the 
glossy  papers,  should  be  strengthened  before  printing  in 
platinotype. 

Black  grounds  sometimes  give  granular  prints,  espec- 
ially when  vignettes  are  made  from  the  negatives.  Light 
grounds  are  better  in  all  cases.  Draped  backgrounds, 
rugs,  old  furniture,  etc.,  look  wonderfully  well  in  platino- 
types. 

i£ tutorial  liable. 

IReviews  of  JSoofcs,  Apparatus,  etc.,  IRecciveD. 

From  the  Hagopian  Photo-Engraving  Co.  we  are  in 
receipt  of  a few  specimens  of  their  half-tone  work.  Thev 
are  remarkably  well  executed. 

We  have  received  from  the  Rapid  Photo  Printing  Co. 
a photograph  of  the  “ Exposition  Flyer  " under  full  head- 
wav.  This  was  developed  with  their  rapid  amidol  devel- 
oper, of  which  they  make  a specialty.  If  this  picture  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  work  done  with  the  developer  we  may 
say  it  is  excellent. 

Transparent  Enclosures. — The  Worcester  Envelope 
Company  sends  us  some  particulars  of  their  “ Transparent 
Bond  ” cabinet  enclosures.  The  accompanying  half-tone 
is  from  a photograph  of  the  enclosure  and  photograph  half 


way  in  it.  The  transparency  of  the  material  is  at  once 
apparent.  These  enclosures  serve  well  to  preserve  the 
photograph,  which  at  the  same  time  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  so  when  sorting  or  selecting  obviate  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  picture  from  the  enclosure. 
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©ur  Iptijc  Column.  ©aeries  ant>  answers. 


Competition  No.  2.  General  Landscape. 

For  the  best  landscape  picture  with  or  without  figures, 
any  size,  we  offer  the  following  : 

First  Prize:  A Silver  Medal  and  Photographic  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Second  Prize  : A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Third  Prize:  A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Photographic  Times  Certificates  will  also  be  awarded 
to  three  other  competitors,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges,  if 
the  work  be  sutficiently  meritorious. 

RULES. 

Rule  1. — All  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Editor  Pho- 
tographic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  and 
marked  “ Competition.” 

Rule  2. — No  indication  of  the  competitor’s  identity  to 
be  placed  on  the  competing  pictures.  A nom  de  plume 
(initials  debarred)  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  the  coupon  to  be  found  upon  one  of  the 
advertisement  pages  should  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
name  and  address,  together  with  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  photograph  and  any  other  details  of  interest,  and 
inserted  in  a sealed  envelope,  upon  the  outside  of  which 
the  nom  de  plume  must  be  clearly  repeated. 

Rule  3. — The  competition  to  be  an  open  one.  Any 
number  of  pictures  may  be  sent,  but  each  one  must  be 
accompanied  by  a coupon. 

Rule  4. — All  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  pre- 
paid. 

Rule  5. — The  whole  of  the  work  entered  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor;  that  is  to  say,  the  exposure, 
development,  printing,  toning,  mounting  and  finishing. 

Rule  6. — The  prints  must  be  mounted.  Framing  op- 
tional . 

Notes. 

All  the  rules  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  or  the 
competitor  will  be  disqualified. 

Absolute  discretion  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  any 
question  outside  the  actual  judging. 

A wards  will  be  withheld  if  the  judges  decide  that  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious.  The  possession  of  a Photo- 
graphic Times  Medal  will,  therefore,  be  a guarantee  of 
a high  order  of  merit. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  reproduc- 
tions of  any  of  the  photographs  submitted. 

No  competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 

Any  photographic  process  may  be  employed. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  will  not  be  returnable. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entries  will  be  March  31st. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  as  soon  after  as  possible. 


lRccorci  of  iPbotograpbic  patents. 


510.758.  Method  of  Photogrammetry.  Cornell  B. 
Adams,  Augusta,  Ga. 

510.759.  Aetial  Camera.  Cornell  B.  Adams,  Augusta, 
Ga. 

510,805.  Photographic  Camera  Shutter.  William  B. 
Lewis,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


189  Black  Hawk  — 1.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  por- 
trait lens?  1 have  an  amateur  outfit,  but  like  to  make 
good  portraits  also. 

2.  What  is  the  best  paper  to  print  cabinet  photo- 
graphs upon  ? 

189  Answer. — 1.  You  do  not  state  what  lens  you  possess. 
Perhaps  it  may  do  well  for  portraits.  Otherwise  there 
are  the  Swift  Paragon,  the  Zeiss  Anastigmat,  the 
Steinheil,  the  Gundlach,  the  Velox,  and  others  that 
may  do  equally  well. 

2.  The  Aristotype  paper,  by  all  means.  You  will 
find  complete  instructions  for  working  this  paper  in 
the  new  book  just  published,  “ Aristotypes  and  How 
to  Make  Them.” 

190  The  Holden  Drug  Co.,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  asks  us 
if  we  know  of  a work  on  photography  published  in 
the  Chinese  language? 

190  Answer. — To  which  we  must  reply  that  we  do  not 
know  of  any  such  work.  Possibly  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  have  heard  of  a photographic  book  in  Chi- 
nese; if  so,  they  will  oblige  our  querists  by  sending 
that  information. 

191  Pater  Familias  wants  to  buy  a hand  camera  and 
wishes  us  to  advise  him  which  is  the  best  in  the  market  ? 

191  Answer. — There  is  the  Waterbury  Improved  De- 
tective, an  excellent  instrument  for  instantaneous 
work,  and  there  is  the  Henry  Clay,  peerless  among  all 
its  competitors.  We  mention  these  two  particularly, 
because  of  their  excellent  quality.  But  we  advise  you 
to  call  on  Scovill  & Adams  Co,,  who  have  a variety  of 
instruments,  and  among  them  you  will  doubtless  find 
one  to  suit  all  demands. 

192  L.  F.,  Newark. — What  is  a paper  negative,  and  how 
is  it  made?  1 should  think  such  negatives  offer  many 
advantages  over  those  made  on  celluloid  lamina. 

192  Answer. — We  refer  you  to  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison's 
“Photographic  Chemistry,”  page  306.  Talbotypes  or 
paper  negatives  were  the  first  negatives  made.  Fox 
Talbot  made  his  process  known  in  1893,  when  pho- 
tography was  in  its  infancy.  What  we  demand  of  a 
photograph  now  cannot  be  accomplished  with  Talbot’s 
process. 

193  A.  L. — Will  you  tell  me  how  to  remove  uranium 
intensifier  from  a negative.  I have  been  told  copious 
washingwill  doit,  but  fail  toobserve  anyreduction  after 
the  negative  has  been  soaked  in  water  for  two  hours. 

193  Answer. — -Soak  the  negative  in  water  till  the  film 
gets  soft,  then  pour  over  it  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  at  once  remove  the 
uranium  color.  Finally7  wash  again. 

194  D.  Coppersmith  intends  to  establish  himself  in  a 
medium  size  country7  town,  county7  seat,  and  wants  to 
know  : 

(1)  What  may  be  the  possible  cost  to  start  a small 
gallery,  and 

(2)  Where  could  I get  a design  for  studio  and  glass 
house  ? 

194  Answr. — (1)  You  could  not  possibly7  start  with  less 

than  $500  or  $600.  Remember  the  country7  East  and 
West  is  overrun  with  galleries,  and  if  you  wish  to 
compete  with  any  of  them,  you  must  do  good  work, 
and  offer  y7our  patrons  a comfortable  waiting-room, 
besides  apparatus,  chemicals,  etc. 

(2)  Read  “ Wilson’s  Photographies,”  where  y7ou 
will  find  a variety7  of  designs  for  practical  studios. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Seeornl  Edition  of  “Amateur  Photography,”  by 
W.  I,  Lincoln  Adams,  is  now  ready. 


Tile  Third  Edition  of  “ Twelve  Photographic  Studies” 
is  out. 


“The  Photographic  Times  is  a work  of  art,”  is  the 

opinion  of  Meyer  Brothers'  Druggist. 


“I  shall  recommend  The  Times  to  every  photographer 
I meet,”  writes  C.  E.  Walters,  of  Fremont,  Ind. 


“Industrial  Photography”  is  bound  to  be  something 
that  every  photographer  who  does  anything  in  the  com- 
mercial line  will  want. — The  Tripod. 


The  New  York  Photogravure  Company  are  repro- 
ducing for  Mr.  Arnold  a collection  of  11  x 14  World’s  Fair 
photographs  in  photo-gelatine. 

Official  Photographer  C.  D.  Arnold  was  in  New  York 
last  week,  and  left  with  us  a beautifully  bound  copy  of  his 
superb  collection  of  World’s  Fair  photographs  reproduced 
in  collotype.  

“Prof.  Hipo,”  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  writes:  “1  have 
seen  a great  many  photographic  journals  of  America  and 
England,  and  I think  The  Photographic  Times  is  ahead 
of  them  all. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Paine,  the  well-known  photographic  mer. 
chant  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  has  issued  a volume  of 
poems,  in  connection  with  a friend,  entitled  “ Rhymes  by 
Two  Friends.”  The  edition  is  limited  to  500  copies,  and 
the  poems  are  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  critics. 


The  Photographic  Recorder  for  December  contains 
a very  pretty  portrait  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Zimmerman  on  Ameri- 
can Aristotype  paper.  It  is  also  illustrated  with  two  pict- 
ures from  the  “American  Annual  of  Photography  and 
Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1894.” 


A Chance  for  an  Enterprising  Man. — We  have 
pleasure  in  calling  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Rockwood’s 
announcement  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
pages.  His  advancing  years  and  increased  business  force 
him  to  lessen  his  responsibilities  and  cares.  The  gallery 
he  has  for  sale  is  a long  established  one,  of  good  repu- 
tation, and  undoubtedly  a fine  opportunity  for  a young 
and  enterprising  man. 


“To  say  that  The  Times  fairly  leads  is  putting  it 
mildly,  and  I feel  that  I must  have  it.  Candidly,  I believe 
that  The  Times  and  Wilson's  so  nearly  cover  the  entire 
ground  that  others  seem  useless,  and  I shall  go  on  this 
principle  the  coming  year,  dropping  all  others.  For 
freshness,  however,  and  for  getting  the  good  things  early, 
i he  Times  cannot  be  excelled.”  Thus  writes  an  old  sub- 
scriber in  renewing  his  subscription,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  well-established  fact,  that  “money  is  a little 
scarce  right  at  this  time.” 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times  : 

“ I must  congratulate  you  on  your  Christmas  number  of 
The  Photographic  Times.  It  is  a beautiful  magav.ine  ; 
one  of  which  editor,  and  publisher,  and  subscriber  should 
alike  be  proud. 

“ Faithfully  yours, 

“ Rev.  Clarence  E.  Woodman,  Ph.D. 
“New  York  City.” 

PHOTO  CERAMICS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times. 

Dear  Sir— I have  read  with  more  than  usual  interest 
Mr.  Duchochois’  book,  “Industrial  Photography,”  and 
have  found  it  to  contain  all  that  I had  learned  before  (at  a 
high  price  for  the  knowledge),  and  much  more,  on  the  art 
of  photo  ceramics. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  possibilities  of  photog- 
raphy, and  the  beautiful  applications  of  it,  will  find  the 
book  invaluable.  The  absolute  permanency  of  burnt-in 
photographs  will  end  any  discussion  or  further  waste  of 
time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IV.  If.  Sherman. 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  20,  1893. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times. 

Dear  Sir — No  single  publication  could  be  more  oppor- 
tune than  Mr.  Duchochois’ on  “ Industrial  Photography.’ 
Entering  as  does  photography  into  every  condition  of  our 
life,  business  and  social,  the  method  by  which  the  needed 
illustrations  may  be  secured  is  of  infinite  value  to 

Charles  Wager  Hull. 

New  York,  Nov.  20,  1893. 
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WHAT  THE  PRESS  IS  SAYING  ABOUT  “ THE 
AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR  1894.” 

“ In  reality  a record  of  the  advance  of  photography, 

it  becomes,  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  an  indispensable  feature 
to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  moving  along  the  line  of 

progress.” — The  Photographic  Review. 


“ Practically  an  Encyclopedia.” — “A  record  of  photo- 
graphic progress  which  will  interest  both  the  professional 
and  amateur.  It  is  practically  an  encyclopedia  of  every- 
thing relating  to  photography,  from  cameras  to  carbon 
paper.  The  illustrations  are  exquisite.” — N.  Y.  World. 


“ Holds  its  Own.” — “ ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Photographic  Times  Almanac’  for  1894  holds 
its  own  among  its  predecessors.  It  contains  the  usual 
number  of  helpful  articles  upon  almost  every  conceivable 
photographic  subject,  and  illustrations  in  great  number.” 
— Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine. 


“ By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
illustrations  in  ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photography’ 
for  1894  is  the  stuffed  bird,  a poll  parrot,  printed  in  three 
colors  by  Mr.  Kurtz’s  Coloritype  Co.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  say  how  many  impressions  would  be  required  by 
the  methods  heretofore  in  vogue,  but  the  difference  in  cost 
must  be  very  great.” — The  Nation. 

“The  American  Animal.” — “ The  volume  contains  the 
customary  articles  from  a wide  circle  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers,  beginning  with  a brief  account, 
with  portrait,  of  Johann  Heinrich  Schultze,  ‘the  Colum- 
bus of  Photography.’  There  are  the  usual  lists  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  photographic  societies,  with  their  officers, 
and  of  hotels  having  dark-rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
tourist  photographers.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“ ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  for  1894,’ 
presents  a remarkably  good  coloritype  of  a parrot,  printed 
in  three  colors;  a portrait  of  Professor  Johann  Heinrich 
Schultze,  of  Halle,  the  ‘ Columbus  of  Photography,’  and 
many  other  interesting  illustrations.  Among  the  contrib- 
uted articles  the  most  remarkable  are  those  on  ‘ Animal 
Motion  in  Art,’  ‘Photographic  Star  Brightness,’  and  the 
‘ < Constitution  of  and  Relationship  between  Atomic  Struct- 
ure and  the  Developing  Power  of  some  Aromatic  Com- 
pounds.’ ” — The  Critic. 

“(loot!  Value.” — “Once  more  we  have  to  welcome  this 
annual  visitor,  and  certainly  the  ’94  volume  is  fully  up  to 
its  predecessors  in  literary  matter,  and  in  advance  of  them 
in  its  illustrations,  the  chief  of  these  being  a three-color 
process-block  print  by  Kurtz  of  New  York  ; although  pos- 
sibly not  perfect,  it  is  decidedly  good.  Besides  this,  there 
are  two  prints  on  aristotype  paper,  three  collotypes,  and 
nineteen  half-tone,  or  process-blocks,  besides  numerous 
diagrams,  etc.,  in  the  text. 

“ l or  the  illustrations  alone  the  book  is  worth  the  money, 
and  then  with  the  articles  and  tables,  etc.,  it  is  good  value, 
and  should  not  be  missed.” — ’The  A mateur  Photographer. 

“Many  Features  of  Interest.” — “‘The  American  An- 
nual of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac ’ 
for  1 >94  contains  many  features  of  interest  to  all  interested 


in  photography.  The  list  of  contributors  is  good,  and  the 
range  of  subjects  covered  is  unusually  large,  which  has  led 
to  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  over  last  year. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  several  of  which  are 
excellent  ; but  probably  the  most  interesting  is  the  helio- 
chrome frontispiece  by  Kurtz.  This  is  a very  successful 
attempt  at  a reproduction  in  natural  colors  by  photographic 
processes,  the  print  being  the  result  of  three  printings, 
respectively,  in  yellow,  blue  and  red  inks  from  half-tone 
plates.” — The  Photo  American. 

“Full  of  Hood  Process  Work.”— “The  volume  for 
the  approaching  year  has  reached  us,  and  we  can  congrat- 
ulate The  Photographic  Times  upon  its  quality  and 
variety.  As  usual,  it  is  full  of  good  process  work,  care- 
fully printed,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pictures 
are  interesting,  if  not  always  artistic.  The  most  striking 
example  of  process  work  in  the  book  is  that  of  a parrot, 
printed  in  three  colors  by  the  Coloritype  Co.,  of  which 
W.  Kurtz  is  the  president.  It  is  a rendeiing  of  which  the 
producers  may  well  be  proud.  The  contents  are  by  well- 
known  workers  and  writers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Britain,  and  cover  considerable  ground.  The  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  pages  which  form  the  book  contain  items  of 
interest  to  all  workers,  whatever  their  bent.” — Photog- 
raphy. 

“The  large  volume  gives  one  of  the  numerous  indi- 
cations as  to  the  wide  popularity  of  photography.  The 
frontispiece  is  a specimen  of  three-color  printing  by 
Kurtz,  of  New  York  [Coloritype  Co.],  done  from  relief 
blocks,  and  it  is  a remarkably  interesting  and  successful 
example  of  such  work.  There  are  twenty  inset  illustra- 
tions, including  a well-selected  variety  of  subjects.  Per- 
haps the  very  best  of  these — whether  looked  upon  as  a 
picture  or  as  a photograph — is  the  view  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  ; the  atmospheric 
effect,  the  reflections  in  the  water,  and  the  sky,  being 
exceptionally  well-rendered. 

“The  literary  portion  of  ‘The  Annual’  comprises  a 
mass  of  well-selected  tabular  matter,  with  various  photo- 
graphic data,  extracts  or  summaries,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  year,  and  numerous  contributed  articles,  mostly  of 
that  practical  character  which  will  make  them  acceptable 
to  the  general  worker.” — Photographic  Work. 

Contains  muck  valuable  information,  both  for  ex- 
perts and  amateurs  in  the  art  of  photography.  With  each 
successive  year  photography  as  an  art  reaches  a higher  and 
higher  standard,  and  just  such  a volume  as  this  which  we 
have  in  hand  is  needed  to  acquaint  those  who  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  advancement  of  the  time  with  the  several 
improvements  as  the  years  roll  by.  This  volume  considers 
every  point  that  touches  upon  photography,  from  the  first 
lessons  in  the  school  room  to  the  construction  and  im- 
provement, and  proper  focusing  of  cameras.  Experi- 
ments in  developing  brief  exposures  are  recounted,  in- 
formation is  given  in  regard  to  the  best  way  to  photograph 
interiors  or  interior  decoration  ; the  subject  of  rede- 
velopment of  dry  plates  is  taken  up  ; suggestions  are 
thrown  out  that  touch  upon  effective  and  inexpensive  ways 
of  framing  pictures  ; the  best  way  to  illuminate  transparent 
objects  with  light  from  a kerosene  lamp,  in  photography, 
is  considered  ; and  a thousand  and  one  other  points  relat- 
ing to  pho  ography  attract  the  attention.  Every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  art  of  photography  will  find  something 
that  will  encourage  his  efforts,  solve  his  problems  and 
awaken  his  enthusiasm  in  this  new  addition  to  a well 
known  and  popular  series — •“  Photographic  Series,”  1894. 
— The  Boston  Herald. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IBnsitxsss  pottos. 


“AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY,”  by  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams,  is  “A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.  The 
Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 


FOR  SALE.  — First-class  gallery  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  ; 
location,  best  ; engaged  in  other  business.  Address, 

G.  P.,  304  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GALLERY  FOR  SALE. — The  oldest  established  . gal- 
lery in  Lancaster,  Pa.  ; well  equipped  ; rent,  $100  per 
annum  ; can  be  bought  for  $200  cash  ; a rare  chance.  Call 
on  or  address  CHAS.  S.  GILL,  for  the  executrix,  12  N. 
Queen  St..  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  W.  P.  Buchanan,  1226  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


HELMOLD’S  HARDENING  MIXTURE  is  worthy  a 
trial.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Will  treat  100  5x7  negatives 
or  prints. 

WANTED. — “ American  Annual  of  Photography  and 
Photographic  Times  Almanac”  for  1892,  1893;  authors’ 
copies.  State  lowest  price  and  condition,  to 

W.  E.  W.,  The  Photographic  Times, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


A MAN  does  not  shave  himself;  he  goes  to  a barber 
shop.  His  mother  or  wife  does  not  bake  bread  ; she  goes 
to  a baker’s  shop.  So  a photographer  does  not  print  pho- 
tographs ; he  goes  to  Samuel  Frankenheim’s  photo-print- 
ng  shop  at  45  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


A EUROPEAN  TOUR  on  Bicycles  for  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers leaves  New  York  June  1st.  For  particulars 
address  F.  A.  ELWELL,  Portland,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE. — 5x  7 Kokak,  Barker  Shutter,  $38  ; 5x7 
Bausch  & Zomb  Zeiss  Anistigmat,  $32  ; both  in  perfect 
condition.  A.  R.  FRANK,  25  Pine  Street. 

ROCKWOOD’S  UNION  SQUARE  GALLERY  FOR 
SALE. — I must  relieve  myself  of  the  responsibility  of  two 
establishments.  I will  sell,  complete  in  every  particular, 
at  a low  price.  Terms  and  lease  very  favorable. 

GEO.  G.  ROCKWOOD,  1440  Broodway. 


FOR  SALE. — My  newly  furnished  gallery,  second 
floor,  doing  a business  that  will  more  than  pay  for  it  in 
one  year  ; everything  in  first-class  shape  ; am  going  into 
manufacturing  business  ; $7ffi)  down  ; balance,  $70  ', 
plenty  of  time.  H.  W,  BRONNOCK,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


“The  Platinotypes  issued  by  the  Official  Photographer 
(C.  D.  Arnold)  are  really  beautiful  pictures  that  will 
worthily  remain  to  record  the  beauties  of  the  Fair.” — L'he 
Practical  Photographer , London , Eng. 

A Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  Willis  & Clements 
for  their  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  portraits,  landscapes,  copies  of  paintings,  wash  draw- 
ings, etc.  Send  for  directions  to 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  have  not  the  time  or  facili- 
ties for  doing  outside  or  interior  work  should  never  lose 
an  order,  as  I am  prepared  to  make  their  negatives  for 
them  of  every  description  or  any  size  up  to  20  x 24.  Print- 
ing and  developing  for  amateurs  or  the  trade  as  hereto- 
fore. I do  nothing  but  the  best  work.  Come  and  see  me. 

C.  M.  DARLING,  122  West  36th  St. 

THE  PRINTING-OUT  PAPER  used  by  Rosch  of 
Chicago,  in  making  his  display  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  gained  a premium  at  Chicago,  ean  be  pro- 
cured from  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  423  Broome 
St.,  New  York.  Received  fresh  daily. 
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FOR  SALE. — Some  sets  of  Apparatus  and  Lenses,  at 
very  low  prices.  E.  EDWARDS,  137  W.  23d  St.,  N.Y. 


USE  W'UESTNER’S  New  Eagle  Ortho  Plates.  None 
better.  Sold  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


GRIT  VARNISH. — The  best  retouching  medium  in  the 
market;  6-ounce  bottle,  40  cts. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


A STEREOSCOPIC  HENRY  CLAY  CAMERA  FOR 
SALE. — This  camera  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is 
as  good  as  new.  Address  “ STEREO.,”  care  The 
Photographic  Times. 


FOR  SALE. — A 6J£  x 8%  Morrison  C.  C.  Group  Lens, 
with  stops,  and  Duplex  Prosch  Shutter,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cost  $70;  will  sell  for  $30.  Address  H.aRRIS, 
care  The  Photographic  Times  Office. 


“ARIST©  LITMUS,”  the  most  sensitive  Litmus 
Paper  in  the  world.  Sample  bottle  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage.  (Regular  price, 
15  cents  per  box.  W.  P.  BUCHANaN, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BROK ER AGE.— Established  es- 
pecially to  furnish  carefully  selected  outfits  of  any  make 
or  grade  to  those  living  at  a distance.  Address 

C.  M.  BROCKWAY,  33  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


“Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  October  25th,  1893. 

“ The  Platinotype  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  pictures. 

“ R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.” 

Every  amateur  should  possess  some  of  these  beautiful 
pictures  to  use  as  studies.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  CO., 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GROUND  FLOOR  GALLERY  FOR  SALE  in  town 
of  5,0*  0 inhabitants  ; summer  time,  3,000  bathers  ad- 
ditional ; worth  $1,000  ; for  $3u0,  cash,  if  sold  right  away. 
Address  Box  242,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


S.  P.  C.  EIKOQUINOL  DEVELOPER.— This  “ ne 
plus  ultra”  developer  for  timed  and  instantaneous  expos- 
ures, lantern  slides  and  all  other  kinds  of  transparencies, 
photo-mechanical  work  and  bromide  paper  prints  is  now 
in  stock  and  for  sale  at  35  cents  per  bottle  of  8 ounces. 
No  other  developer  is  now  used  by  the  members  of  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Photography  ; no  other  has  attained  to 
equally  fine  results. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  ELECTRIFIED. 

Electric  Portraits — The  Wonder  of  the  Age. 

The  Clinedinst  Electric  Photographic  Apparatus 

(patent  applied  for.) 

By  which  sittings  for  Portraits — single  or  group — can  be 
made  Night  or  Day,  excelling  in  artistic  beauty  and  true 
perspective  the  best  of  skylight  work,  and  by  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  same  power  Contact  Printing  can  be  done 
Night  or  Day  as  speedily  as  by  sunlight. 

Eminent  Artists  in  Photography,  who  have  seen  the 
exquisite  productions  by,  and  the  practical  workings  of, 
The  Clinedinst  Electric  Photographic  Apparatus, 
declare  it  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  art,  and  in 
touch  with  this  age  of  electrical  triumphs. 

Orders  for  these  time-saving  and  business-bringing 
Electric  Photogtaphic  Outfits  filled  in  rotation. 

Circular,  specimen  prints  and  terms  on  application  to 
the  manufacturers’  sole  agent, 

RICHARD  WALZL,  Proprietor 
The  National  Photographic  i mporium, 

Walzl’s  Art  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  NEW 

COLUMBIAN  DEVELOPER? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 

IT  IS  ONLY  30  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 

AND  IS  THE  BEST  YET. 
Full  directions  with  each  bottle.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


BLUE  PAPER. 

O.  C.  CO.'S  SPECIAL  Blue  Paper  is  a reliable  article, 
and  once  tried  always  used.  Fresh  every  day — never  sent 
out  streaked  or  stale.  Mailed  free.  Per  yard  (27  inches 
wide),  cut  to  any  size,  25  cents.  Sample,  5 cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PAPER. 

(Special  Agents.) 

COLD  DEVELOPMEN  T,  put  up  in  sealed  tins — also 
sold  by  the  sheet.  Send  one  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

THE  OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

Near  Cortlandt  St.  163  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MORAN.  1874  1893. 

Bargain  No.  41  List. 

Ready  for  distribution — mailed  free. 

RICHARD  H.  MORAN, 

No.  396  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


or  negatives. 

Semi  for  samples  and  edition  prices. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Photo- Engraving  Bureau. 


We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can 
supply 

HALF-TONE  CUTS, 

ON  COPPER  OR  BRASS, 

OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  ONLY, 

for  art  publications  or  advertising  purposes,  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Photographers  desiring  to  reproduce  photographs, 
or  to  get  up  circulars,  pamphlets  or  business  cards, 
will  do  well  to  send  to  us  for  quotations. 

We  will  also  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  electros 
from  the  half-tones  appearing  in  this  magazine. 
Address,  Manager, 

The  Photographic  Times  Engraving  Bureau, 
423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC TIMES. 

“ You  have  made  a great  success  of  the  Christmas 
Number,”  writes  Samuel  Sartain,  of  Philadelphia. 

“ The  Christmas  number  is  beautiful,  and  I do  not 
know  that  I can  express  its  attractiveness  better  in  any 
other  word.” — C.  H.  Shepherd,  Melville  Village,  N.  H. 

“ The  Christmas  number  is  beautiful,  the  initial  letters 
grand,  and  it  is  far  above  what  I looked  for,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  a great  feast.” — George  G.  Bruce, 
Thornburgh,  Iowa. 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the 
superb  appearance  of  your  Christmas  number.  I have 
never  seen  anything  in  this  line  which  approaches  it  in 
extent  of  variety  and  excellence  of  execution.” — Dr.  S.  B. 
Ward. 


“The  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times  is  an  elegant  example  of  the  foremost  representa- 
tive journal  devoted  to  the  professional  and  amateur. 
* * * Ever)'  lover  of  the  art  should  possess  this  number.” 
— The  Columbus  Record. 

“ I wish  now  to  do,  what  I intended  to  have  done 
earlier,  testify  my  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  work  you 
have  given  us  in  the  Christmas  Number  of  The  Times. 
No  one  can  say  that  photography'  isn’t  a live  art,  in  view 
of  specimens  of  the  work  shown,  and  of  the  issue  as  a 
whole.  I congratulate  you  on  it,  and  wish  you  the  success 
which  your  efforts  merit.” — S.  R.  Stoddard. 


“ Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times.  I have  been  a constant  reader  of  its  columns  since 
its  first  modest  appearance,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  and  have  witnessed  its  yearly  growth  in  internal  useful- 
ness and  external  appearance,  but  must  confess  that  your 
holiday  number  has  anticipated  even  my  friendliest  antici- 
pations. I honestly  believe  that  no  photographic  periodi- 
cal, even  including  the  monthlies,  has  approached  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times.” — Karl  Klauser,  Farmington,  Conn. 

‘‘The  Christmas  number  of  Times  received.  ‘ Do  we 
like  it?’  Yes,  most  emphatically — we  do.  I don’t  know 
how  we  could  very  well  help  ‘liking  it.’  It’s  decidedly 
up  to  date,  from  beginning  to  end,  even  to  the  cover.  The 
wonder  is  that  you  can  give  so  much,  both  in  illustrations 
and  reading  matter,  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cts. 

‘‘We  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  Times  as  a 
first  class  photographic  journal,  and  as  a Christmas  greet- 
ing send  best  wishes  for  its  prosperity,  popularity  and  ad- 
vancement in  all  that  pertains  to  our  beloved  art. 

“ I am  glad  to  learn  that  we  are  to  have  more  pictures  in 
future,  as  they  are  al way's  a source  of  pleasure,  interest  and 
instruction  in  any  paper,  and  particularly' so  in  one  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  that  subject. 

“ I was  also  pleased  to  see  on  the  list  such  subjects  as 
‘ Distinguished  Photographers  of  To-day,’  ‘ Photographic 
Studios  of  the  World,’  etc.  With  the  rapidly  increasing 
interest  in  photographic  work,  why  should  we  not  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  people  who  have  helped  to  make 
it  what  it  is  to-day.” — Miss  E.  H.  Payne. 
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Photographic  Studies. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

A Collection  of  Photogravures  from  the  Best  Repre- 
sentative Photographic  Negatives  by  Leading 
Photographic  Artists. 

Compiled  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

THE  COLLECTION  INCLUDES: 

“ Dawn  and  Sunset” H.  P.  Robinson 

11  Childhood” K.  McMichael 

“ As  Age  Steals  On  ” _ J.  F Ryder 

“ A Portrait  Study” B.  J.  Falk 

**  Solid  Comfort” John  E.  Dumont 

“ Ophelia” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ No  Barrier” F.  A.  Jackson 

“ ElCapitan” W.  H.  Jackson 

“ Still  Waters  ” , J.  J.  Montgomery 

“ Surf  ’ James  F.  Cowee 

“ A Horse  Race  ” George  Barker 

“ Hi,  Mister,  may  we  have  some  Apples  ? ” Geo.  B.  Wood 

Printed  on  Japan  Paper,  Mounted  on  Boards.  Size, 
11x14,  in  ornamental  Portfolio  and  a Box. 

Price,  - - - $3.00 

Sent , Postpaid , on  Receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


Chautauqua  Schoul  ot  Phataqraphy. 

MOTTO  : ANO  THERE  WAS  LIGHT." 

Louis  Miller,  President.  John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor. 

Miss  K.  F.  Kimball,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  C.  S.  P. 

The  LOCAL  or  WINTER  CLASS  will  open  on 
November  i8th  and  close  on  May  18th,  1894. 

The  Skylight  Room  and  Laboratory  used  by  the  Class 
are  on  the  seventh  floor  of  No.  423  Broome  Street,  New 
York.  (Take  elevator.)  Separate  classes  for  ladies. 

Course  of  ten  lessons,  including  entrance  fee, 
text  book  and  materials  used  in  demonstra- 


tion, - - - - - - - - - $7-50 

Special  single  lessons,  per  hour,  each,  - - 1.00 


Ten  lessons  in  Portraiture,  or  special  subjects,  - 10.00 

Class  hours  from  9 a.m.  to  12  m.  every  Saturday  and 
Monday. 

The  Advance  Class  begins  a new  Coarse  of  Instruc- 
tion in  October.  Only  graduates  of  the  Subordinate 
Class  are  admitted.  Others  wishing  to  join  will  be  sub- 
jected to  examination. 

Tuition  for  subscribers  to  Photographic  Times,  in 
eluding  text  book,  $10.00. 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

PROF.  CHARLES  EHRMANN, 

I nstructor  C.  S.  P., 

423  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ANDRESEN’S  PURE  SULPHITE,  for  Amidol,  Para- 
amido-phenol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  or  Pvro.  Use  only 
Andresen’s  Pure  Sulphite  of  Soda. 


AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES  are  all  the  go.  Try  a 
sample;  either  Andresen’s  or  Hauff’s.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


“THE  DEVELOPER  OF  THE  FUTURE.”— S.  P.  C. 
Amidol  Developer  in  solution  ready  for  use.  8-ounce 
bottle,  with  directions,  50  cents. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


Umploymjettt  ©ffj e*ed  and  Ix&auted. 


SITUATIONS  OFFERED. 

Strictly  first-class  all  around  photographer  to  take 
sole  charge  of  leading  studio  in  flourishing  country  town 
for  the  winter;  owner  will  be  otherwise  engaged,  and  will 
give  half  profits.  Only  first-class  man,  honest  and  of  best 
habits.  Address,  with  samples  and  references,  or  call  on 
Editor  Photo  Times 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

As  operator  and  retoucher.  Address  Henry  Holler, 
135  W.  14th  Street,  New  York. 


A young  lady  wishes  a situation  as  printer  and  toner,  or 
to  superintend  a large  photographic  printery.  Address 
“ X.  L ,”  Photo  Times  Office. 


Position  by  a man  who  is  a good  all-round  photog- 
rapher— operator,  retoucher,  printer;  capable  of  managing 
gallery,  and  can  furnish  A1  references  both  as  to  charac- 
ter and  ability.  Salary  expected,  $12  a week.  Address 
H.  C.  Dedrick,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


First-class  negative  and  positive  retoucher  in  photog- 
i.aphy ; half-tone  zincography,  phototype,  etc.  Special- 
ties: Crayons  (water  colors,  aristo,  etc.,)  miniature  print- 
ing on  porcelains,  designing  ; desires  a position  ; at 
present  with  F.  Gutekunst.  E.  Urban,  437  W.  4th  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Pasition  as  retoucher  and  operator  ; is  first-class.  Ad- 
dress O.  Pessner,  141  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 


A good  photo  operator  wants  position  in  some  good 
first-class  gallery.  Address  Byron  Osborn,  120  North 
Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A young  man,  twenty-six,  married,  wishes  situation  ; 
has  had  thirteen  years’ practical  experience  both  as  gallery 
and  view  man  ; is  well  posted  on  the  business  in  all 
branches  ; would  prefer  work  as  demonstrator,  salesman 
or  in  stock  house  ; references  and  bond.  Address,  Box  444, 
Logansport,  Ind. 

Operator  and  retoucher,  good  all-around  man,  desires 
position;  references  and  samples  ; salary  moderate.  A,  care 
of  Wm.  Wilson,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

By  first-class  printer  and  toner,  or  as  general  assistant  ; 
best  of  references.  Address  G.  H.  G.,  141-143  Main  St., 
Delphos,  Ohio. 


Young  man  desires  a situation  as  printer  and  toner  or 
operator;  good  all-round  man  except  retouching;  best  of 
city’-  references.  Address  Fred.  W.  Knopf,  160  Forsyth 
Street,  New  York. 


A position  as  reception  room  lady  or  as  retoucher.  For 
particulars  address  “ Retoucher,”  15  Hawkins  Street, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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PROMPT!  PERFECT!  PERMANENT! 

Solar  and  Electric  Enlargements,  in  Platinum,  for 
Artists  and  the  Trade. 


A NEW  (REDUCED)  PRICE  LIST. 


Size 

of 

Print, 

Un- 

mounted. 

Mounted. 

Size 

of 

Print. 

Un- 

mounted. 

Mounted 

10x12 

$1  00 

$1  25 

20x24... 

SI  25 

$1  75 

11  Xl4 

1 00 

1 25 

22x27... 

1 50 

2 00 

14x17.... 

1 00 

1 25 

25  x 30. . . 

1 50 

2 00 

16  x 20. . . . 

1 00 

1 50 

26x32... 

2 00 

2 50 

18  x 22. . . . 

1 25 

1 75 

29x36  .. 

3 00 

4 00 

S.  A.  THOMAS, 

No.  71?  Sixth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 

ADAPTED  FOR 

Electric  Light.Lime  Light, 
sOil  Light  * iaNterns 
^RTS  for  abov*; 


•CAN  B E 
OBTAINED  SEP'  =?ATEL> 


SEND  FOR 

"Sv  


218  CENTRE  ST,  N.Y. 


The  best  Monthly  Photo  Magazine  published. 


Three  Months’  Trial  Trip,  only  ...  50  Cents. 

Give  it  a trial  and  judge  for  yourself  of 
its  merits. 

$3  per  year.  - - 30  cts.  per  copy. 

Mrs.  FITZGIBBON-CLARK,  Publisher, 

2700  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

For  all  purposes  executed  in  the  most  artistic 
manner.  Book  illustrations,  advertising  cuts,  etc. 

“ Our  Specialty” 

COPPER  HALF-TONE  PLATES 

FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  BRUSH  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

Weeks  Engraving  Co., 

702  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,,  Pa. 

Estimates  and  Samples  on  application. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  FINE  BOOKS. 


PHOTOTYPE  HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PHOTO-L1THO 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Half-Tone  Blocks  for  typograph 
cal  printing.  The  same  excellence  which  characterizes  our  Gelatine 
Work  will  be  given  to  this,  and  we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a trial 
order. 

These  blocks  are  suitable  for  Catalogues  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
illustration,  but  for  the  better  grade  ot  work  we  recommend  the  Photo- 

%e  e are  also  prepared  to  submit  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Letter- 
Press  Printing,  and  preparation  of  Catalogues  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  of  work,  and  will  in  each  case  give  the  best  of  its  kind. 

THE  F.  GUTEKUNST  CO. 

F.  Gutkkunst,  Pres.  813  & 815  Girard  Avenue, 

C.  Faser,  Sec.  & Treas.  and  1700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Imperial  P holograph  Galleries , 712  Arch  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  COMPETITION. 

No.  2.— GENERAL  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

This  coupon  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  each  picture. 

Nom  de  plume , 

Name,_ 

A ddress 

I hereby  certify  that  the  picture  entered  by  me  is  the  result  of  my  own  work  entirely. 

Signature , 

Remarks, 
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French  Satin,  Jr., 

(THE  NEW  BLUE  PRINT  PAPER,) 

— AND — 

Millen’s  Toning  Solution, 

(FOR  BLUE  PRINTS,) 

Combined  form  the  cheapest  and  most  elegant  printing 
process  ever  offered  the  amateur  trade. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SWEET, WALLACH  & CO. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

PHILA.  BLUE  PRINT  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  a few  first-class  negatives.  Send 
a sample  print  on  French  Satin.  Jr.,  and  name  your  price. 
FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 

largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  World 


The  Columbus  flode! 


Folding  ICilllJliCS 

Combine  with  the  compactness  of  the 
Kodak  every  feature  which  advanced 
amateurs  desire  in  a camera. 


POLM  ER’S 

IMPROVED 

Card  and  Paper  Cutter. 


APrn  rtiral  For  both  Professional  and 

IT  IdLllLdI  gutter  Amateur  Photographers. 

CAN  BE  USED  TO  CUT 

Card  Stock,  Ferrotype  Plates,  or  Trim  Prints. 


Fitted  with  Double  Swing  Back 

Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter,  and  rising  front. 
Can  be  used  with  plates  and  films,  and 
are  adapted  to  stereoscopic  work. 

EASTHAN  KODAK  CO., 

2 Send  for  * ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

$ Catalogue.  2 


It  has  a Ruled  Brass  Scale  Gauge , so  that  any  size  rip  to 
8 inches  square  may  be  cut  accurately. 

The  Knife  is  at  Perfect  Right  Angle  with  the  Gauge. 

ALL  PARTS  ARE  INTERCHANGEABLE. 

Price,  No.  1 (8  in.  Blade),  - - $4.00. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association : 

Please  send  me  The  Photographic  Times,  commencing 
with  189  , for. - to  my  address  : 

Name 

p.  a, 

County, 

State , 


A RELIABLE  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


GEO.  J.  WOLF  & CO., 

918  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  can  Supply  all  your  Photographic  wants. 

MINOTT  M.  GOVAN, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Supplies, 
No.  5 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

(Three  doors  from  Broadway.) 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  on 
application. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

AND  SPECIALTIES. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO., 

07-69  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Carbutts 

ft«Q  New  York,  Nov.  23,  1892. 

TWO-SOLUTION  DEVELOPER.  Mr.  JOHN  CARBUTT. 

In  Two  8-oz.  bottles.  Price  60  Cents  per  Package. 

Dear  Sir  : — Although  only  an  amateur  I use  a very  large  amount  of 
your  plates  and  I have  found  the  most  startling  and  beautiful  results 
in  the  use  of  your  Eiko  cum  Hydro  Developer  in  the  development 
of  instantaneous  exposures. 

Respectfully  MORTON  REDMOND. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 

MACHINERY  and  TOOLS, 

JOHN  ROYLE  & SONS, 

PATERSON, 

K J. 

PLATINUM  PAPER. 

THE  GENUINE  IMPORTED  PAPER 

IS  ALWAYS  GOOD,  KEEPS  WELL  AND 

GIVES  PERFECT  RESULTS,  NO  YELLOWED 

WHITES  OR  MUDDY  TONES.  LOOK 

OUT  FOR  CRUDE  IMITATIONS. 

Send  for  our  Platinum  Circular  and  Price  List. 

E.  W.  NEWCOMB  & CO.,  69  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  Le1T“ 

-—USE  THE  — 

WALPOLE  HYP0s"loTTE  SODA 

Every  lot  tested  chemically  and  photographically  be- 
fore shipping.  If  your  supply  man  does  not  keep  the 

Walpole  Hypo  we  will  supply  your  wants,  1 Zb.  or  tons. 

WALPOLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Walpole,  Mass. 

W.  HEUERMANN,  IMPOKIECOF 

TRAPP  & MUNCH’S 

(T.  & M.  Brand.) 

ALBUMEN  PAPER,  SALTED  PAPER,  ALL  SIZES, 
LENSES. 

Aristo  Chrome  for  Coating  with  Gelatine  or  Collodion. 
No.  23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  CARBON  STUDIO, 

130  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Reproductions  of  Oil  Paintings,  Water  Colors,  En- 
gravings, and  Etchings.  Permanent  Carbon  Prints 
made  in  all  colors.  Photographs  copied  or  enlarged. 
SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  ARTIsTS  FOR  PUBLISHING 

AND  COPYRIGHTING  THEIR  WORKS. 

1 HE  AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  UNPREPARED  PAPER  FOR  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

No.  64  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

Successors  to 

Photographic  Department  Scovill  Manuf’g  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

Office  and  Salesrooms 

h.‘  Little john, MSeFyCS  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Stephen  B.  Butts.  “ MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE,”  John  F.  Adams 

NEW  HOUSE, 

BUTTS  & ADAMS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  & 459  Washington  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS. 

Send  for  the  Scovill  Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Books  and  Publications. 

A new  edition  now  ready. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

DAVID  TUCKER, 

37  & 39  Court  Street, 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

C.  C.  PAPER.  EXPORT  BRAND. 

Is  a thoroughly  reliable  Collodion  Paper,  and  used  very  extensively 
in  the  N.  W.  Tones  evenly , quickly  and  beautifully , with  a small 
quantity  of  gold.  No  special  negatives  required.  No  varnishing  of 
negatives  necessary. 

Made  in  Pense  and  White  tints.  This  paper  is  now  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  $1.75  per  gross,  cabinet  size,  and  proportionate  prices 
on  all  other  sizes. 

We  will  mail  you,  upon  application,  a sample  package  free  of  charge. 

COLUMBIAN  COLLODION  PAPER  CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

J.  S.  LOPEZ  & CO. 

O’Reilly  92,  Apartado  213,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Importers  of  Goods  for  Photographers, 

Engravers  and  Painters. 

Editors  of  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN.” 
References  in  New  York,  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
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Both  Medal  and  Diploma 

OF  HIGHEST  HONORS  AWARDED  TO  THE 

CARBUTT  EXHIBIT 

BY  THE 

World’s  Fair  Jury  of  Awards 

For  Superiority  of  Results  on  CARBUTT’S 

GELATINO  BROMIDE  PLATES, 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES, 

COLUMBIAN  ANTI-HALATION  PLATES, 

CELLULOID  FILMS  (Cut  Sizes), 

TRANSPARENCIES,  GROUND  GLASS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Manufactured  by  JOHN  CARBUTT, 

(Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Gelatino- Bromide  and  Orthochromatic  Plates  in  America.) 

KEYSTONE 

DRY  PLATE  AND  FILM  WAYNE  JUNCTION, 

WORKS.  PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1830. 

ROSS  & CO. 


Ill  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 


THE  OLDEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICIANS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Gold  Medals  and  Highest  Awards  at  all  Great  Exhibitions— Four  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893. 

ROSS  PORTRAIT  AND  VIEW  LENSES. 

Greater  Variety  than  any  other  Lens  Manufacturer  in  the  World — Quality  aud  Workmanship  Unrivaled. 

ROSS-ZEISS  ANASTIGMATIC  LENSES. 

Manufactured  by  Ross  & Co.  in  Five  Different  Series — Suitable  for  all  Classes  of  Work. 

ROSS-GOERZ  OOOBLE  ANASTIGMATS. 

New  Rapid,  Wide-Angle  Lenses,  Possessing  Wonderful  Marginal  Definition  and  Depth  of  Focus. 


AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

WILSON-HOOD-CHEYNEY  CO.,  Ltd., 
910  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  C.  CULLEN, 

61  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
THE  GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO., 

67  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
DAVID  H.  HOGG, 

Craig  Street,  Montreal,  and  Bay  Street, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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OLD  ESTABLISHED 

DEPOT  and  STOCK  HOUSE, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Professional  acdAmateurPhotographers. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  ALL  ORDERS. 

LOWEST  PRICES , BEST  GOODS. 

Cameras,  Amateur  Outfits, Dry-Plates,  Card  Stock  and  Chemicals 
IfrW3  Dark-room  for  use  of  customers. 

J.  N.  McDONNALD, 

Opp.  Union  Depot  Arcade,  544  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Patented  July  17,  1887. 


STAMP  PORTRAITS. 

These  are  the  only  stamp 
poi traits  that  are  gummed 
and  perforated,  and  being 
the  exact  size  of  ordinary 
U S postage  stamps,  pho- 
tographers and  others  will 
find  them  an  interesting 
novelty  in  advertising  their 
ousiness,  as  they  can  be 
mounted  on  business  and 
visiting  cards,  letter-heads, 
etc. 

We  also  make  a size  four 
times  larger  than  the  stamp 
pictures.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Address 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Sole  Agent, 

K.  E.  Cor.  8th  A Locust  Sts. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"You  See  1 1 as  1 saw  St 


A SNAP  SHOT  SEN0  STAMP 

And  Time  Esposnre  FOE 

Magazine  Camera.  BOOKLET. 

A Vest  Pocket  Photograph  Gallery! 

Draw  Your  Watch  and  Take  a “ Shot," 

Can  be  reloaded  In  open  daylight. 


“THE  KNACK.” 

NOT  THE  CAMERA, 

BUT  THE  BOOK. 

Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity. 

Price,  reduced  to  25  cents. 


A POCKET  WOWSER ! 

Fhotoret.  nickle  plated,  with  Magic  magazine  and  films 
for  36  expoxures  and  full  instructions.  By  express  on  re-, 
celpt  of  $2  50.  Satisfaction  or  money  returned. 

A CHILD  CAM  OPERATE  IT. 


Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price 

by 


THE  HOLIDAY  PRESENT  OP  1803. 

MAGIC  INTRODUCTION  CO.,  321  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  SCOV1LL  & ADAMS  CO., 


Photoret  photo  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Temporary  Holiday  Depot,  775  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Aladdin  Lamp,  $3.50. 


ALADDIN  DARK-ROOM  LAMP 

(Patented), 

Burning  the  patent  sodium  wick,  which 
produces  a non-actinic  chemical  flame 
and  gives  a flood  of  soft  yellow  light 
reposing  to  the  eyesight  and  nerves. 
Guaranteed  safe  for  the  most  sensitive 
plates.  A revolution  in  dark-room  illu- 
mination. 

UNRIVALED 


STEiNHEIL’S 

Made  in  6 series 
and  over  50  num- 
bers for every  de- 
scription of  work 


LENSES. 

Attaining  the 
highest  perfec- 
tion in  each 
class.  © 


“SAFETY”  FLASH  IGNITER. 

(Patented.) 

The  safest  igniter  to  use  with  Flash 
Compound.  No  dangerous,  uncertain 
and  expensive  alcohol  flame  required. 
Ignition  produced  by  a glowing  point. 


Write  for  fully  Illustrated  Catalogues 
and  Price  Lists  to  your  dealer,  or  to  

“Safety”  Igniter,  $4.00 

H,  6.  RAMSPER8ER  & CO.,  Sols  Agents, 

180  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 


ACME  PRINT  TRIMMER. 

Cuts  a Whole  Sheet  at  Once.  Absolutely  Accurate. 


Patented  August  20,  1890. 

Never  gets  out  of  Adjustment.  Self  Sharpening. 
Simplest  Trimmer  ever  made. 

Prevents  all  possibility  of  spoiling  prints. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  1 — 3%  x 5%  inches,  16  to  sheet,  - - $12.00 

No.  2 — 3%  x 6 inches,  12  to  sheet,  - 12.00 

Any  special  size  to  order. 


8-in,  Amateur 
Stationary. 


Alcohol,  Oil  or  Gas, 

$10.00. 


No  Smell.  No  Sweat. 
No  Smoke. 

T hermometer. 

Full  Nickel  Finish. 
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CRITERION  AND  PARABOLON  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticons,  Oil,  Lime  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World’s  Fair,  Scripture, 
Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  public  lectures  or  private  talks. 
Catalogues  i p nni  t n pn  16  Beekman  St,,  New  York. 

Free.  Ji  0.  buL  I Qt  blit  189  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  HAVE  IT! 

Ilo  Collodion  Paper. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


The  Photographers 

At  the  World’s  Fair 

Are  using  The  Semi-Centennial 
Camera  Stand. 

EVERYTHING  USED  AT  THE  FAIR  IS 

A GUARANTEE  OF  ITS  VALUE. 


New  England  Agents  for  American  Optical 
Co.’s  Apparatus.  Best  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Price  List.  : : : 


BUY  A SEMI-CENTENNIAL  STAND 

AND  YOU  WILL  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE. 

500  Now  in  Use.  Every  One  Likes  It. 

Ask  your  Dealer  about  it,  or  Write 

HORGAN,  ROBEY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOS  I ON,  MASS. 


Clemons’  New  Matt-Surface  Paper. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A REVOLUTION  IN 
THE  ART  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

After  many  years  of  scientific  research  a preparation  for  the  salting  of  plain  photographic  paper  has  been  discov 
ered,  by  which  method  the  finest  printing  results  are  obtainable.  The  advantages  are  apparent  to  all. 

I. — Constant  use  will  not  discolor  the  silver  bath. 

II. — Will  produce  the  finest  detail  in  printing.  , , 

III. — Any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained  from  sepia  to  jet-black  with  less  gold  than  ever  before. 

IV.  —The  “ New  Matt-Surface"  paper  when  sensitized  will  keep  fresh  for  a long  time  if  properly  stored. 

V. — The  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Forsaleby  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Sample  Sheets,  by  mail,  10  cents  each.  4^3  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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A Good  Reputation 

is  your  best  advertisement,  and  this  trade-mark 
is  your  safest  guide  : 


It’s  as  sterling  as  the  hall-mark  of  England — not 
so  old,  but  just  as  good.  No  question  is  ever 
raised  as  to  merit  once  it  is  known. 

Our  Night- Hawk  Camera,  for  hand  or  tripod, 
is  a good  seller  and  extensively  advertised. 

It  does  good  work  and  has  come  to  stay. 

We  make  Photographic  Lenses , Tele 
scopic  Objectives,  Marine  Glasses, 
Opera  Glasses,  in  all  mountings. 

Our  new  Ready-Sensitized  Celloidine  Paper 
“FLORAGRAPH” 

Will  keep  longer  than  any  other. 

Write  for  any  particulars  you  may  want. 

MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  C0.,BankNa^Gr^Lhsts’ 


DO  YOU  MAKE 

FLASH  LIGHT  PICTURES? 

IF  SO  YOU  MUST  KNOW 

BLITZ  PULVER 

The  Standard  Flash  Light  Powder  in  the  United  States. 

60  cents  per  package. 


For  Igniting  Blitz  Pulver  use  McCollin’s 
Igniter,  - - Price  $1.50 


For  Interiors,  where  quickness  is  not 
needed,  use  Hemperley’s  Magazine 
Flash  Lamp  for  Magnesium 
Powder  only,  Price  $2.75 


For  particulars  of  the  above,  send  for  our  circulars. 
Send  25  cents  for  a complete  book  on  Photography,  or 
a copy  of  American  Journal  of  Photography, 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  & CO., 

Photo  Specialists, 

1003  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  COMPLETED 

THREE  NEW  SERIES 

ZEISS- 

ANASTIGMAT 

LENSES. 


SERIES  I. — Highest  Grade  Portrait  Lens. 
SERIES  II.  — Very  Rapid  Outdoor  and 
Group  Lens. 

SERIES  Ilia.  — Instantaneous  Outdoor 
Lens,  Specially  Suited  to  Amateur  Use. 


SOLE  AMERICAN  LICENSEES, 

Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  515-543  N.  St.  Paul  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  cor.  Fulton  & Nassau  Sts. 
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In  use  by 

P.  W.  Guerin, 

B.  J.  Talk, 

J.  A.  Scholten, 
Urlin  & Becker, 

J.  C.  Strauss, 
Alex.  Martin 
Bosch  Bros., 

D.  B.  Chase, 

and  many  others  who 
excel  in  the  Photo.  Art. 


EhOTOGR APHERS’  g u PPLI ES. 


411  & 413  Washington  Are.,  ST.  LOUIS. 


This  Lens  requires  much  less  “stop* 
ping  down1*  than  other  instruments. 


OUR  NEW  SYMMETRICAL  LENS.  * 

The  front  md  back  combinations  being  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal, superior  narginal  definition  and  perfectly  even  illumina- 
tion of  the  pi  ate  can  be  obtained,  and  with  the  same  length  of 
focus  as  heretofore  a larger  field  is  covered  and  the  size  of 
the  image  increased,  the  resulting  picture  being  absolutely 
free  from  distortion.  J 


No. 

Diameter, 

Focus. 

Size  Plate. 

Price. 

With  Iris 
Diaphragm. 

1 

1 5-1  o 

7 1-2 

5x7 

$20  00 

$25  00 

2 

1 11-16 

10  1-4 

7x9 

30  00 

35  00 

3 

2 1-8 

12  3-4 

8 x 10 

40  00 

47  50 

4 

2 7-16 

14 

10  x 12 

50  00 

60  00 

5 

2 11-16 

18 

12  x 15 

60  00 

70  00 

6 

3 3-16 

21  1-2 

16  x 20 

75  00 

85  00 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  WANT  OF  A LENS 

Be  sure  to  try  our  LENS  before  buying. 

Will  be  sent  subject  to  5 days  trial,  and,  if  not  satisfactory* 
returned  at  my  expense. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  and  see  what  is  said  regarding  them  for  Portraits*  Groups,  Large 

Heals  and  Fiews. 


GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 

TELESCOPES,  Etc. 

We  make  LENSES  for  every  require- 
ment of  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

They  are  unrivalled  in  their  excellence 
and  are  used  by  many  of  the  most  celeb- 
rated Photographers  throughout  the 
world. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  your  Stock  Dealer 
or  to  the 


GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company 

would  call  attention  to  Dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  to  their  superior 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Photographic  Cards, 
claiming  that  they  have  always  in  stock,  or  are  prepared  to  make  promptly 
to  order,  a greater  variety  and  much  larger  quantity  of  Cards  of  superior 
quality  than  any  other  establishment  in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Warehouse,  No.  527  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


THE  5x7  FOLDING  HAWK-EYE,  No.  2. 

With  Taylor  & Hobson,  or  Kamaret  Lens,  and  Bausch  & Lomb  Improved  Shutter. 


The  strength  of  the  above  combination  from  a 
photographic  standpoint  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized, and  the  beautiful  finish  and  fine  work- 
manship of  camera,  lens  and  shutter,  also  make 
this  a most  desirable  outfit  for  those  who  want 
the  very  best. 

The  No.  2 model  has,  in  addition  to  the  double 
swing , a double  sliding  front , thus  giving  every 
adjustment  which  will  ever  be  required. 

This  camera  is  of  extra  fine  hand  finish  through- 
out, the  wood  work  being  ebonized  and  French 
polished,  and  the  leather  is  genuine  morocco. 

The  lenses  are  guaranteed  to  give  results  equal 
to  any  known  make  of  similar  dimensions,  and 
if  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  may  be  returned 
and  exchanged. 

The  shutter  is  the  latest  and  most  popular 
model,  and  may  be  set  for  automatically  timed 
exposures  of  from  1-100  of  a second 
to  3 seconds  with  great  accuracy,  as 
well  as  for  longer  exposures  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  lightness  of  this 
shutter,  and  freedom  from  noise  and 
in  quick  exposure,  also  commend 


THE  6X7  FOLDING  HAWK-EYE.  NO.  2. 


Price,  as  above,  with  3 F.W.  Holders,  for  plates  or  cut  films,  $60 
“ Blair’s  Improved  Roll  Holder,  with  Automatic  Tally,  9 


Price,  Blair’s  Film,  per  roll,  25  exposures, 

(1  II  if  ii  fJQ  f‘ 


$3 

6 


THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 

E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & Co.,  Trade  Agents,  New  York. 
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Spoiled  in  the  Mounting ! 

YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

are 

SLOUCHY,  SMOUCHY, 
COCKLY,  SPOTTY, 

Because  you  have  used  an  inferior  or  make-shift  mountant. 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

is  an  always-ieady  adhesive  which  will  not  spill,  spatter,  nor  dropoff  the  brush. 
Never  hardens,  separates  or  becomes  gritty.  Does  not  cockle,  strike  through 
nor  change  the  tone.  Never  moulds,  sours  or  deteriorates  in  any  way.  A unique 
adhesive,  scientifically  made  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  photograph 
mounting.  Fully  guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  DEALERS  and  JOBBERS. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
168=172  Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

— OF  — 

SUN  AND  SHADE. 


Published  Monthly. 


AN  ARTISTIC  PERIODICAL 
Without  Letter-Press. 


Each  issue  of  “ SUN  AND  SHADE  ” consists  of  eight  or  more  plates  of  the  highest  grade,  on  paper  11  x!4  inches. 


THE  N.  Y.  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO., 

In  announcing  a Christmas  Number  of  its  Artistic  Publication,  “ Sun  and  Shade,”  takes  pleasure  in 
drawing  especial  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  issue,  which  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
a Magnificent  P erpetuation  in  Photogravure  of  the 

“ OOTTH-T  OF  HOISTOR” 

of  the  World’s  Fair  of  Chicago,  universally  conceded  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this  wonderful  Exposition, 
which  was  and  is  likely  to  remain  unrivaled  for  architectural  sumptuousness.  It  will  embrace  a series  of  some 

TWENTY  TO  TWENTY-FIVE  MAGNIFICENT  PHOTOGRAVURES, 

on  from  ten  to  twelve  pages,  printed  with  the  greatest  care. 

A Specially  Designed  Photogravure  Cover  has  been  prepared,  and  the  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  appropriate  Letter-Press  description. 

THIS  NUMBER  will  form  part  of  the  Regular  Subscription.  To  Non-Subscribers  the  price 
will  be  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Subscriptions  to  “Sun  and  Shade”  may  be  commenced  with  the  Christmas  or  any  other  number, 
at  $4.00  per  annum.  , 

137  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CHEMISCHE  FABRIK  AUF  ACTIEN 

(Vorm.  E.  Schering)  BERLIN. 


ACID 

r^E. SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN,GERMANY. 

1(0  -A 

THAT  YOU  GET  THE  “GENUINE  SCHEF 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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918  Arch  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Finest  of 


THE  SCOVILL  MAGNESIUM  COMPOUND 

IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  POISONOUS  I NCR  EDI  ENTS. 


THE  GENUINE  ARE  IN 
SILVER  WRAPPERS, 


In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  quantities  have  been  eaten  at  various  times.  We  have  often 
pounded  it  in  a mortar  to  show  that  it  does  not  explode. 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Compound. 

In  ounce  bottles,  with  fuses $0  50 

In  quarter  pound  cans,  with  fuses 1 40 

In  half  “ “ “ “ 2 65 

In  one  “ “ “ “ ....  5 00 


Price  of  Scorill  Magnesium  Cartridges. 

Per  Doz.  Per  Gro. 
No.  1,  put  up  in  packages 

containing  6 cartridges.  $0  50  $6  00 
No.  2,  “ “ 80  9 00 

No.  234  “ “ ..  1 20  13  00 

No.  3 “ “ ..  1 50  17  00 


AMATEURS,  ATTENTION  ! 


Please  remember  that  in  speed  and  every  desirable  optical 
quality  no  lenses  yet  constructed  can  rival 

Voigtlander’s  Euryscope  Lenses, 

which  are  made  in  seven  different  styles. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  & CO., 

319  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Revised  Price-List  sent  on  application. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


SUTER  LENSES 

Are  the  BEST  Lenses  made. 

Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials. 

ALLEN  BROTHERS, 

Sole  Agents. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Something  New 


Columbian 

Developer 


Complete  in  One  Solution. 

The  Very  Latest  and  The  Very  Best. 

The  Columbian  Developer  is  a powerful,  new,  one-solution 
developer  especially  suited  for  undertimed  and  instantaneously 
exposed  plates.  It  yields  negatives  of  the  most  beautiful  half- 
tones and  middle  tints,  and  of  unsurpassed  printing  qualities. 
Full  directions  for  working  on  each  bottle. 

Price,  for  Eight-ounce  Bottle,  only  30  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 
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OUR  display  at  the  World’s  Fair  was  a practical 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  CRAMER 
PLATE,  which  has  been  substantiated  by  the  Jury  on  Awards 
by  allotting  us  the 

HIGHEST  AWARDS. 


Gelatine 


(LIGHTNING  BRAND) 


DRY  PLATES. 


Isochromatic 


DRY  plates. 


Transparency  Plates. 


CRAMER  PLATES  have  been  used  exclusively  in  all 
the  Photographic  Departments  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

Use  the  best  Plate  made — “ CRAMER!' 


G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Perfecto  Paper 


Has  only  been  in  existence  little  less  than  a year,  yet  in  this  brief  time  it  has  received  many  flattering 
testimonials  from  all  over  this  broad  land.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf,  Perfecto  is  known  and  used.  This,  without  the  aid  of  demonstrators,  would  prove  the  fact 
that  merit  alone  can  win.  As  we  have  made  known  ere  this  that  we  do  not  favor  publishing  testi- 
monials as  we  prefer  the  paper  to  speak  for  itself,  but  it  comes  to  our  ears  that  demonstrators  for  other 
papers  make  capital  out  of  it  by  saying  that  the  reason  we  do  not  publish  testimonials  is  because  we 
haven’t  them,  so  we  consider  it  but  doing  justice  to  ourselves  to  make  them  swallow  their  words.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  letters  we  are  daily  receiving,  and  are  wholly  unsolicited  : 


Franklin,  Pa.,  Sept.  29,  1893. 
The  Loucks  At istotype  Co ..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  . — I received  sample  of  your  paper  and  put 

it  in  with  other  paper  ( ) that  I have  been  using  for 

some  time,  and  gave  it  the  same  treatment — combined 
bath— and  must  say  your  paper  far  surpassed  the  other  in 
almost  even7  way.  The  whites  were  especially  clear  and 
the  blacks  of  good  depth  and  clean.  Must  say  we  like 
your  paper  very  much , and,  if  I can  make  any  converts  for 
you,  I will  cheerfully  do  so.  Very  respectfully, 

IRA  BLACK. 


Enclosed  find  §6.39,  in  payment  for  three  gross  cabinet 
Perfecto  paper — one  gross  you  sent  me,  and  two  gross 
please  send  at  once.  I like  vour  paper  very  much. 

J.  C.  FIELD,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Perfecto  paper  received,  and  works  like  a eharm,  giving 
pure  whites  and  soft  and  beautiful  effects. 

A.  E.  RAYMOND,  Vermillion,  N.  Y. 


Your  sample  Perfecto  paper  to  hand,  and  I will  say  that 
I am  just  delighted  with  results  obtained  on  first  trial,  and 
so  send  you  an  order  at  once. 

B.  F.  VANCE,  Bluff  City,  Tenn. 


I have  tried  the  gross  of  paper  in  three  separate  small 
batches  of  four  dozen  each.  On  the  whole,  I am  positively 
delighted  with  it  as  the  very  best  substitute  for  albumen  I 
have  yet  met. 

C.  MURNA,  Holstein,  la. 


Received  sample  Perfecto  paper  sent  me,  and  gave  it  a 
trial.  Will  say  that  it  beats  anything  I have  ever  tried, 
and,  if  it  is  as  permanent  as  albumen,  I can  see  nothing 
more  to  be  desired  in  a printing-out  paper. 

C.  R.  OSBORN,  Coldwater,  Mich. 


I like  your  Perfecto  paper.  It  is  very  fine.  It  works 
like  albumen. 

J.  V.  DABBS,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 


I have  tried  your  new  Perfecto  paper  in  my  business — 
a couple  samples  sent  me  by  Messrs.  Weister-Meek  Co., 
Portland,  Ore. — and  am  delighted  with  it  for  coloring 
upon.  It  is  susceptible  to  a softness  of  tone  and  retains 
the  brilliancy  of  color  better  than  anything  I have  yet  tried 
and  I have  been  in  the  photo  porcelain  business  for  over 
five  years. 

WM.  A.  TREFFENBERG,  Portland,  Ore. 


I have  tried  your  paper,  and  I must  say  the  results  are 
beautiful.  I also  find  the  paper  easily  manipulated,  and  I 
think  that  hereafter  I will  use  Perfecto  exclusively.  I 
have  used  several — or,  rather,  have  tried  several  different 
makes — but  have  found  none  so  easily  manipulated,  and, 
most  assuredly,  none  that  gives  such  satisfactory  results 
as  your  Perfecto  paper. 

L.  D.  SIMMONS,  Natchez,  Miss. 


I have  tried  your  Perfecto  paper,  and  it  is  out  of  sight. 
My  father  (Booneville,  Mo.)  also  tried  it,  and  will  in  the 
future  use  Perfecto.  Enclosed  find  P.  O.  order  for  a 
gross  cabinet  Perfecto  paper.  Please  send  by  return  mail. 

L.  S.  EDWARDS,  Rochepoit,  Mo. 


Perfecto  paper  teceived.  Toned  it  with  the  ( ) paper 

and  ( ) bath,  and  like  it  very  much.  I think  I like  it 

better  than  ( ).  Send  me  two  gross  cabinet  size.  Bill 

through  Francis  Hendricks  & Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  MANDEVILLE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


I am  delighted  with  your  paper.  I have  tried  most  of 
them,  but  yours  beats  them  all. 

M.  W.  FITZGERALD,  St.  Albans.  Vt. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Perfecto  paper,  do  not  take  his  (good  advice),  as  he  may 
call  it,  but  tell  him  you  wish  to  know  for  yourself  what  Perfecto  is.  We  will  furnish  samples  free 
to  dealers,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  not  supplying  you  with  a sample,  at  least. 

The  Loucks  Aristotype  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


XX 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN, 

But  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a good,  evenly-coated  Collodion  Paper  that  can  be  relied  upon,  would 
receive  recognition  with  photographers.  The  Murdoch- Wunderlich  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
heretofore  exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  MURDOCH  PHENOMENAL  PAPER,  have  made 
arrangements  whereby  their  paper  will  be  also  made,  at  the  below  address,  for  trade  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Dealers  and  users  are  requested  to  send  all  orders  to  Brooklyn,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  receiving  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  heretofore. 

Murdoch  Phenomenal  Paper  ( Collodion ) has  received  many  favorable  comments  during  its  two 
years  of  manufacture. 

Users  of  this  class  of  paper  will  find,  upon  first  trial,  that  excessive  curling  has  been  done  away  with. 
Brick  tones  are  not  necessary.  Easy  and  satisfactory. 

A trial  will  be  a small  expenditure,  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Dozen. 


To  users  of  our  Omega,  we  would  say: 

If,  upon  ordering  our  goods  from  your  dealer,  you  are  put  off  with 
the  information  that  “ they  can’t  get  it,”  “ haven’t  got  any  at  present,” 
“just  expecting  some  fresh,”  etc.,  but  substituting  some  other  manu- 
facture at  a higher  price  than  ours,  we  would  request  you  to  write  us, 
and  we  will  inform  you  where  you  can,  or  supply  you  ourselves  with 
paper  that  is  perfectly  fresh  and  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
market.  All  photographers  are,  no  doubt,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
intended  rise  in  prices,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  they  pay  for  the  music. 
Do  you  want  to  pay  15  per  cent,  more  for  your  paper,  an  article  which  you  use  more  of  than  anything  else  in  your 
gallery — the  very  Bread  that  supports  your  trade?  If  so,  continue  to  buy  and  allow  your  dealer  to  induce  you,  through 
numerous  “ reasons ” which  he  may  give  you,  to  pay  $1.00  for  goods  you  are  now  paying  and  can  get  for  85  cents. 

To  those  desiring  to  try  our  paper,  we  will  send  sample  packages  for  25  cents  with  print,  and  will  have  them 
supplied  with  fresh  paper  afterward. 

f PURITY  AND  CLEARNESS  OF  WHITES. 

WF  <T  ATM  J TRANSPARENCY  OF  SHADOWS  AND  HALF-TONES. 

HU  UL.A11I1  HARDNESS  OF  SURFACE  WITHOUT  PEELING  OR  CRACKING. 

v AND  GENERAL  BRILLIANCY  OF  PRINT 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLORS-EXCELO  CARBON. 

MORE  ATTENTION  WAS  A 7 TRAC  TED  TO  OUR  EXHIBITION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS  AT 

C 01,11  MBITS  and  CHICAGO, 

Than  anything  else  01  we  could  possibly  expect.  This  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  attractive  colors  we  are  now 
getting  our  tissue  out  in,  there  being  fifteen  in  all,  and  that  the  progressive  photographer  is  continually  looking  out  for 
new  things.  He  finds  it  imperative  to  keep  ud  with  the  times,  or  else  go  under.  All  our  tissue  is  made  to  keep 
indefinitely,  and  full  instructions  are  sent  with  each  package.  The  cost  is  slightly’  above  silver  paper,  but  the  effects 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  known  process.  This  we  know  is  saying  much,  but  we  offer  to  convince  any  who  sends  us 
references,  by  sending  them  a collection  of  carbon  prints  mounted  for  their  inspection,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  pay  charges  and  return  same  within  twenty-four  hours.  We  will  also  make  enough  prints  from  their  negatives  to 
give  a respectable  show  in  their  window  or  case,  at  a great  reduction  from  our  regular  price,  on  first  order.  This  is  to 
introduce  our  work  and  tissue,  we  having  many  comments  like  the  following  : 


* * * 

many  such  orders. 


Prints  were  received  yesterday,  and  were  very  satisfactory.  We  will  undoubtedly  send  you 

THE  J.  F.  RYDER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAMPLE  PHOTO  SENT  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  25  CENTS. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  FOR  CARBON  WORK  AND  DO 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


FOR  PORTRAITS  OR  VIEWS,  MAT  SURFACE, 

AND 


REPRODUCTION  OR  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Package. 


C.  E.  HOPKINS,  M’fr., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIZED  PAPERS, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


52d  and  53d  Sts.,  near  Fifth  Ave., 


Kloro 


THE 

QUESTION  ^ 

OF  THE  f) 
DAY  • 


.Is  Albumen  Paper  like  the  Wet  Plate, 
a thing  of  the  past  ? 


You  will  never  know  until  you  try  Kloro. 


Send 

Ten  Cents  in 
Stamps  for 
Sample 
Package  of 
Kloro. 


Kloro  Paper  will  print  with  brilliant 
high  lights,  giving  silky  half-tones 
and  rich,  transparent  shadows.  It  can 
be  used  with  a combined  or  separate 
toning  bath,  and  is  suitable  for  strong 
or  soft  negatives  : 


The  perplexing  question,  which  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  silver  salts  in  a printing=out  paper  is  answered 
in  Kloro.  Learn  how  to  properly  use  it  and  you  will 
discard  all  other  papers. 


Unlike  other  gelatine  papers,  Kloro 
will  keep  pure  and  free  from  discolor- 
ation for  a long  period  of  time.  When 
thoroughly  fixed  and  washed,  Kloro 
prints  are  as  permanent  as  a dry  plate 
negative 


Kloro 

and 

P.  M.  C.  Bromide 
are  the 
Standard 
Photographic 
Papers. 


^SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  Photo  Materials  Co.  9 Manufacturers, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


cjlaajP  d 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


VOL.  XXIV. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


JANUARY  19,  1894. 


NO.  644. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CEN^S. 


AND 


AMERICAN  PH0T0GRAPHER. 

A WEEKLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
ART,  SCIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NEW  YORK . 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 
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Second  Edition.  - - Fourth  Thousand, 

OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  OF  ALL  HANDBOOKS  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

“A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOR  THE  BEGINNER/’ 


CONTENTS : 

I. — Apparatus. 

II. — In  the  Field. 

III.  — In  the  Dark 

Room. 

IV.  — Printing  and 

Toning. 

V. — Portraiture. 

VI. — Instantaneous 
Photography. 

VII—  Flash-light 

Photography. 

VIII.  — Orthocho- 
matic  or  Color 
sensitive  Pho- 
tography. 

IX.  — Composite 

Photography. 

X— The  “ Fathers 
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Appendix. 
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etc. 


Price,  in  paper  covers  50  cents.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  S.  & A.  Photographic  Series. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 


Price 
per  copy. 

No.  1.  The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A Guide  to  the  Young  Photographer,  either 

Professional  or  Amateur.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition). .. $0  75 

No.  6.  Photography  with  Emulsions.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R  S.  A treatise  on  the 

theory  and  practical  working  of  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Emulsion  Processes.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers  75 

No.  7.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.  As  practiced  by  M.  Piquepe,  and  other  celebrated  experts. 

(Eighth  Edition.)  Paper  Covers 50 

Cloth  bound  ( brary  Edition) 75 

No.  8.  The  Spanish  Edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia  Dedicados 

a Los  Aficionados.  Cloth  bound,  75  cents.  Paper  covers 50 

No.  12.  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry.  A manual  of  photographic  chemistry,  theoretical  and 

practical.  Ninth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Leatherette  binding 2 00 

No.  13.  Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers 50 

No.  14.  About  Photography  and  Photographers.  A series  of  interesting  essays  for  the  studio  and 

study,  to  which  is  added  European  Rambles  with  a Camera.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  Paper  covers  50 
Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 75 

No.  16.  The  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Cloth  bound,  50  cents.  Paper  covers,  25 

No.  16.  Picture  Making  by  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Author  of  Pictorial  Effect  in  Pho- 
tography. Written  in  popular  form  and  finely  illustrated.  Library  Edition,  $1.00.  Paper  Covers 75 

No.  20.  Dry  Plate  Making  for  Amateurs.  By  George  L.  Sinclair,  M.D.  Pointed,  practical  and  plain. 

Leatherette  binding 50 

No.  21.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1887. 

(Second  Edition.)  Paper  cover;  (postage,  12  cents  additional). . ..  50 

Library  Edition;  (postage,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  22.  Photographic  Printing  Methods.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Worker.  Cloth  bound.  (Third  Edition) 1 00 

No.  23.  A History  of  Photography.  Written  as  a practical  guide  and  an  introduction  to  its  latest 
developments.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  and  containing  a frontispiece  of  the  author.  Cloth 
bound  1 00 

No.  24.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1888. 

Illustrated.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional.) 50 

Library  Edition;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  26.  The  Photographic  Negative.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Sensitive  Surfaces  by  the 
Calotype,  Albumen,  Collodion,  and  Gelatine  Processes,  on  Glass  and  Paper,  with  Supplementary  Chapter 
on  Development,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  from  $1.50  to 1 00 

No.  26.  The  Photographic  Instructor  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  Being  the  compre- 
hensive series  of  Practical  Lessons  issued  to  the  Students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  with  an  Appendix  by  Prof.  Charles  Ehrmann. 
(Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.)  Paper  Covers  $1.00.  Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  27.  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Finely  illustrated  from  the  Author’s 

own  photographs  and  containing  a Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.  Cloth  bound  1 50 


No.  29.  The  Processes  of  Pure  Photography.  By  W.  K.  Burton  and  Andrew  Pringle.  A standard 

work,  very  complete  and  freely  illustrated.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  $2.00.  Library  Edition 2 50 


The  S.  & A.  Photographic  Series. 

(Continued.) 


Price 


oer  copy. 

No.  30.  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  A new  edition.  Illustrated.  Mi. 

Robinson’s  first  and  best  work.  Cloth  bound. . $1  50 

No.  32.  Practical  Photo-Micrography.  By  Andrew  Pringle,  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth  bound 2 50 

No.  33.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1890. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional). 1 00 

No.  34.  The  Optical  Lantern.  Illustrated.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 1 00 

Cloth  bound 1 50 

No.  35.  Lantern-Slides  by  Photographic  Methods.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 75 

Cloth  bound 1 25 

No.  36.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1891. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  15  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition  (b)’  mail,  15  cents  additional) 1 00 

Cyclopedic  Index  for  1891  Annual 10 

No.  37.  Photographic  Optics,  A Text  Book  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  By  W.  K.  Burton.  Paper..  100 

Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  38. — Photographic  Reproduction  Processes.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Paper 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

No.  39.  El  Instructor  Fotografico.  Paper  covers,  $1.00  Library  edition 1 50 

No.  41.  The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  Cloth  bound 8 00 

No.  42.  Picture-Making  in  the  Studio.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Paper 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 1 00 

No.  43.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1893. 

In  Paper  covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition).  Postage  20,  cents  extra 1 00 

No.  44.  The  Lighting  in  the  Photographic  Studio.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A new  edition.  In  paper 

covers  75 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 1 00 

No.  45.  The  Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving.  By  H.  D.  Farquhar.  Illustrated.  The  most  complete 

text  book  yet  published  on  this  subject.  Price,  in  paper  covers 2 00 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 2 50 

No.  46.  Industrial  Photography.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Being  a description  of  the  various 
processes  of  producing  Indestructible  Photographic  Images  on  Glass,  Porcelain,  Metal,  and  many  other 
substances.  Paper  Covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound 1 00 

No.  47.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1894. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  In  Paper  Covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition).  Postage,  15  cents  extra.  In  press 1 00 

No.  48.  Aristotypes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Giving  a complete  description  of  the  manufacture  and 
treatment  of  Gelatino  and  Collodio-Chloride  Papers.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  Illustrated.  In  Paper 

Covers • • • 1 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library’  edition) 2 00 

No.  49.  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Photography.  Containing  over  2,000  references  and  about 
400  illustrations.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  In  press. 


No.  60.  In  preparation. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Photographic  goods,  boooksellers,  and  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
publishers, 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

Send  for  new  Book  Catalogue.  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  GETTY  CENTS 

LIBRARY 


Photographic  Publications. 

Selected  from  the  Scovill  A Adams  Co.’s  New  Catalogue  of  Books. 


Price  pei 
Copy. 


Amateur  Photography.  A Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.  By  W.  1.  Lincoln  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound $1  00 

Lantern-Slides,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  A.  R.  Dresser.  A new  book,  very  complete  and  practical.  25 

Photography  at  Night.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Illustrated.  108  pp.  Paper  Covers 1 00 

Flash-Lights,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  L.  C.  Bennett.  A thoroughly  practical  book,  fully 

illustrated 50 

Bromide  Paper,  and  How  to  Use  It.  Written  by  an  Expert,  with  a specimen  Bromide  illustration 25 

The  Knack.  Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity,  reduced  to 25 

Photographic  Lenses  ; Their  Choice  and  Use.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer.  A special  edition,  edited  for  Ameri- 
can Photographers.  In  paper  covers 25 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola 2 00 

The  Photographic  Image.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Development. 

Paper  covers,  $1.50.  Cloth  bound 2 00 

The  Ferrotyper’s  Guide.  For  the  ferrotyper,  this  is  the  only  standard  work.  Seventh  thousand 75 

The  Photographic  Studios  of  Europe.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00 ; Paper 

Cover 50 

Art  of  Making  Portraits  in  Crayon  on  Solar  Enlargements.  (Third  Edition).  By  E.  Long 1 00 

Photography  Applied  to  Surveying.  Illustrated.  By  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  A.  Cloth  bound..  2 50 

History  and  Hand  Book  of  Photography,  with  seventy  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  reduced  to 75 

Crayon  Portraiture.  Complete  instructions  for  making  Crayon  Porlraits  on  Crayon  Paper  and  on  Platinum, 

Silver  and  Bromide  Enlargements  ; also  directions  for  the  use  of  Transparent  Liquid  Water  Colors,  and  for 

making  French  Crystals,  By  J.  A.  Barhydt.  A new  edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound 1 00 

Art  Recreations.  Ladies’  popular  guide  in  home  decorative  work,  with  a chapter  on  photography.  Edited 

by  Marion  Kemble 2 00 

American  Carbon  Manual.  For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing  process,  this  work  gives  the  most 

detailed  information.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  to 50 

Manual  de  Fotografia.  By  Augustus  Le  Plongeon.  (Hand-Book  for  Spanish  Photographers,) 1 00 

Secrets  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  D.  D.  T.  Davie 50 

The  Photographers’  Book  of  Practical  Formulas.  Compiled  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes.  Ph.B..  and  E.  P. 

Griswold.  Paper  covers Reduced  from  75  cents  to  30 

Cloth  bound Reduced  from  $1  50  to  60 

American  Hand-Book  of  the  Daguerreotype.  By  S.  D.  Humphrey.  (Fifth  Edition.)  This  book  con- 
tains the  various  processes  employed  in  taking  Heliographic  impressions 25 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,1889 25 

British  Journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887,  1891 25 

Photo.  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 25 


WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  The  Scovill  & Adams  Company. 


Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine. — A monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Photography. 
Edited  for  twenty-nine  years  by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  Gives  almost  600  pages  of  practical  information, 
with  12  embellishments  and  innumerable  process  cuts,  all  of  great  interest  to  every  camera  worker,  during  the 
year.  Issued  about  the  first  of  each  month.  Price,  $3.00  per  year;  $1.50  per  half  year.  Subscriptions  may 
begin  any  time. 

Wilson’s  Quarter  Century  in  Photography. — A complete  text-book  of  the  art.  Twenty-four  hand-books  in 
one  volume,  upon  every  branch  of  Photography:  528  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  with  notes  and  index.  Price, 
post-paid,  $4.00. 

Wilson's  Photographies. — “ Chautauqua  Edition,”  with  appendix.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  8th  Thousand. 
Covers  every  department.  Altogether  different  from  “Quarter  Century.”  Fully  illustrated,  with  notes  and 
index.  Price,  post-paid,  $4.00. 

Photo-Engraving,  Photo-Etching,  and  Photo-Lithography. — By  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  The  most  practical  work  extant  on  these  subjects.  (Send  for  detailed  contents 
list.)  Price,  post  paid,  $3.00. 

The  Book  of  the  Lantern. — By  T.  C.  Hepwoi.th.  The  most  practical  hand-book  to  lantern  work  so  far  issued. 
278  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $2.00,  post-paid. 

Photographic  Mosaics,  1893.-— An  annual  record  of  Photographic  progress.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
Ph.D.  Now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year.  288  pp.,  80  full-page  illustrations.  Price,  paper,  50c. ; cloth  bound, 
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Developing  with  Amidol.  By  C.  M.  Brockway. 

Doubles  How  to  Make  Them.  By  W.  J.  Hickmott. 

Electric  Light  for  the  Dark-Room.  By  C.  A.  Smyth. 
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Gelatine  Printing-Out  Paper.  By  A.  Helmold. 
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Go  Slow.  By  A.  M.  Ross. 

“Hands  Off/’  By  J.  F.  Ryder. 
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High  Relief  Plates  Direct  in  Half-Tone.  By  Dr.  Armand  Mllller-Jacobs. 
Historical  Photography.  By  Julius  F.  Sachsc. 

Hobbies  By  W.  N Jennings. 

llow  to  Best  Illuminate  Transparent  Objects  with  Light  from  a Kero- 
sene Lamp,  in  Photo-Micrography.  By  A.  Clifford  Mercer. 

How  to  Make  a Pretty  Souvenir.  By  M.  S.  Turner. 

How  to  Succeed.  By  VV.  B.  Dimon. 

If.  By  A.  J.  Whelan. 

Inside  a Camera.  By  Charles  W.  Whittlesey 
Lantern  Slides.  By  John  Nichol,  Ph.D. 
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On  Some  Uses  of  Picric  Acid  in  Photography.  By  Prof.  W.  K.  Burton. 
Orthochromatic  Plates  in  Landscape  Work.  By  C.  H.  Poor. 
Paramidophenol  and  its  Derivatives.  By  Dr.  M.  Andresen. 

Patience  vs.  Alkali.  By  Frederick  A.  Jackson. 

Photo  Enamels.  By  Louis  B.  Schram. 

Photographers  and  Society.  By  J.  A.  Lord. 

Photographic  Star- Brightness.  By  Hemw  M.  Parkhurst. 
Photographing  Snow  Scenes.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 
Photographing  the  War  Ships.  By  J.  J.  Higgins,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Photographs  of  the  Window  Sides  of  Rooms.  By  James  Reiiel  Smith. 
Photography  and  Flowers.  By  George  Kennedy. 

Photography  and  School-Room  Work.  By  S.  A.  Espey. 

Photography  in  the  Navy.  By  Albert  Gleaves,  U.  S.  N. 

Picture  Frames  and  Mats.  By  J.  E.  McCrickart. 

Plener’s  Method  for  Rapid  Emulsions.  By  R.  E.  Van  Gieson,  M.D. 
Preserving  the  Instruments  and  Furniture.  By  W.  H.  Sherman. 
Printing  on  Monogram  Paper.  By  Henry  J.  Newton. 

Printing,  Toning  and  Mounting.  By  C.  L.  Pierce. 

Proper  Arrangement  of  Plate-Holder  for  Screen-Work.  By  Max  Levy. 

1 Redevelopment  of  Dry  Plates.  By  E.  M.  Estabrooke. 

Reduction  of  Silver  Chloride  and  the  Ashes  of  Waste  Paper  by  Means 
of  a Home-Made  Galvanic  Battery.  By  C.  L.  Lochman. 

Scientific  Investigations  in  the  Washing  of  Prints.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor. 
Silvering  Albumen  Paper.  By  W.  B.  Dimon. 

Single  Lenses  for  Architecture.  By  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. 
Single  vs.  Combined  Toning.  By  J.  A.  Vanderpoel. 
j Some  Facts  of  a Chemical  Nature  Useful  to  the  Amateur.  By  E.  L. 
Bowlus. 

Some  of  the  Difficult  Things  to  Photograph.  By  Thos.  J.  Bray. 

Star  Spectra  and  Commercial  Photographic  Plates.  By  Victor  Schu- 
mann. 

Stereoscopic  Views.  By  Emil  de  Neuf. 

Suggestions  in  Printing.  By  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 

Suggestions  Regarding  a Color  Process  by  the  Interference  Method 
and  the  Aid  of  a Chromogram.  By  L§on  Vidal. 

Summer  Dark-Room  Work  without  Ice.  By  R.  W.  Harrison. 

Take  a Camera  with  You.  By  Edward  Manser. 

Tentative  Development  on  a Large  Scale.  By  Andrew  Pringle. 

The  Amateur  Photographer’s  Studio — Backgrounds.  By  G.  Vieuille. 
The  Battle  of  the  Papers.  By  W.  H.  Sherman. 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography.  By  Charles  Ehrmann. 

The  Columbus  of  Photography.  By  Charles  Ehrmann. 

The  Fallacies  of  Photography.  By  Lucien  C.  Laudy. 

The  Fascinations  of  Photography.  By  Xanthus  Smith. 

1 The  Illustrations. 

The  Influence  of  Development  on  the  Character  of  the  Negative.  By 
C.  H.  Bothamley. 

The  Most  Simple  Developer.  By  Kimberley. 

The  Photographic  Business  of  To-day.  By  Friederich  Miiller. 

The  Photo-Micrographic  Image.  By  Maximilian  Toch. 

The  Photography  of  Animals  and  Animal  Motion.  By  Walter  E. 
Woodbury. 

The  Rombout  House.  By  Adelaide  Skeel. 

The  Timing  of  Exposures.  By  A.  T.  Tweedie. 

Three  Tested  Formulas.  By  J.  H.  Reuvers. 

| Vignetting  for  Landscapes.  By  Samuel  Merrill. 

Wanted— A Photographic  Reference  Library.  By  C.  W.  Canfield. 
What  are  We  Doing  ? By  Hector  Maclean,  F.G.S. 
t What  Size  Plate  Shall  1 Work?  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S. 

1 Why  Do  We?  By  George  G.  Bruce. 

all  been  carefully  revised,  much  enlarged,  and  brought 
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Vol.  XXIV. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  one  of  our  foremost 
societies  devoted  to  the  interests  and  advancement 
of  photography,  the  oft-repeated  question,  “ How 
can  photographic  societies  be  improved  ? ” was  once 
again  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Only  one  or 
' two  members  volunteered  any  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  matter,  and  these  appeared  to  be  that  with 
regard  to  this  particular  society,  the  various  offi- 
cers and  committees  should  be  thoroughly  shaken 
up.  This  process  may  be  very  well  when  it  con- 
cerns individuals  dependent  upon  an  office  for  their 
livelihood,  but  with  honorary  officers  the  method  is 
likely  to  be  dangerous  and  result  in  the  various  in- 
dividuals subjected  to  the  process  immediately  re- 
tiring from  the  scene  altogether,  and  results  disas- 
trous to  the  well-being  of  the  society  ensuing. 

While  on  the  subject  of  officers  and  members  of 
the  various  committees  of  many  of  our  societies,  we 
would  point  out  the  lamentable  fact  that  too  many 
are  apt  to  accept  positions  of  this  sort,  because  in  a 
way  they  consider  that  some  sort  of  honor  is  at- 
tached to  them.  The  idea  that  they  are  expected 
to  do  something,  in  a great  many  instances,  rarely 
occurs.  No  man  should  accept  a position  of  this 
kind  unless  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  society  thor- 
oughly at  heart,  and  intends  to  do  his  best  in  its 
interest  and  in  the  position  he  holds,  and  to  give 
as  much  of  his  spare  time  as  possible  to  the  work. 

Some  time  ago  we  accepted  the  position  of  hon- 
orary secretary  to  a photographic  society,  but  it  is 
probable  that  had  we  thoroughly  realized  the 
amount  of  work  entailed  in  this  office,  we  should 
have  summarily  declined  the  offer.  There  was  a 
committee,  but  apparently  in  name  only.  The 
rules  of  the  society  demanded  that  certain  matters 
should  be  regulated  at  committee  meetings  es- 
pecially called  for  the  purpose,  four  to  form  a 
quorum.  On  five  or  six  occasions  we  called  the 
members  of  this  committee  together,  and  each  time 
but  two,  or  at  most  three,  made  their  appearance; 
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consequently  the  matter  had  either  to  be  proceeded 
with  on  our  own  responsibility  or  else  abandoned 
altogether. 

And  this  is  too  frequently  the  case.  Especially 
is  it  with  the  smaller  societies.  The  whole  of  the 
duties  connected  with  them  rest  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretaries.  If  he  happens  to  be  an 
enthusiastic  and  hard-working  man,  with  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  the  society  will  flourish.  If 
not,  it  will  linger  a miserable  existence,  and  in  all 
probability  soon  die  out  altogether. 

Not  only  are  committees  to  blame  for  accepting 
the  positions  and  imagining  this  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  them,  but  the  members  themselves  are 
greatly  at  fault.  Having  been  elected  and  paid 
their  subscriptions  they  consider  that  they  have 
done  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and  expect  to  be 
provided  with  the  best  entertainment,  the  best  in- 
struction, and  everything  else  without  the  slight- 
est assistance  on  their  own  parts.  This  is  the 
greatest  mistake  possible.  A photographic  society 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a private  firm.  Each 
member  on  enrollment  becomes  a partner  in  that 
firm,  and  its  ultimate  success  or  failure  rests  with 
him  as  much  as  with  anyone  else.  In  most  societies 
there  are  a few  members  who  realize  this  fact,  but 
there  are  also  a large  army  of  drones  who,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  display  absolute  disregard  to  the 
society’s  success,  but  in  a number  of  ways  make 
the  work  of  the  others  far  harder  for  them  by 
abuses  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them.  In  the 
society  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  com- 
plaint was  made  that  many  members  had  borrowed 
books  without  returning  them,  and  had  mutilated 
several  of  the  magazines  by  extracting  portions  of 
them  and  cutting  out  coupons.  We  presume  that 
the  latter  remark  referred  to  the  coupons  of  The 
Photographic  Times  competition.  While  on  this 
subject  we  would  say  that  although  we  open  these 
contests  free  to  the  world,  we  naturally  expect  that 
competitors  either  subscribe  to,  or  purchase  copies 
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of  our  magazine,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a pro- 
ceeding which  may  be  mildly  termed  “unfair”  to 
compete  for  our  medals,  and  for  the  sake  of  a few 
cents  to  extract  the  coupons  from  the  copies  placed 
in  the  society’s  rooms  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. We  do  not  intend  to  debar  competitors  who 
act  in  this  manner  from  entering  our  lists,  but  will 
merely  leave  it  to  their  own  honor. 

Resuming  our  remarks  concerning  societies,  we 
would  point  out  that  one  of  the  failures  is  often 
due  to  non-attendance.  It  is  exceedingly  dis- 
heartening to  any  man  who  has  carefully  prepared 
a paper  for  demonstration,  to  be  required  to  de- 
liver it  before  one  or  two  members  only.  He 
naturally  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  repeat  the 
performance,  and  one  willing  worker  retires  dis- 
heartened. Every  member  should  strive  his  ut- 
most to  attend  every  meeting  that  he  possibly  can, 
and  to  collect  or  work  up  anything  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  others. 

As  we  said  before,  the  welfare  of  a society  is  de- 
pendent quite  as  much  upon  the  energies  of  each 
individual  member  as  upon  the  Secretary  or  the 
committee,  and  the  sooner  the  members  thorough- 
ly realize  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  them 
and  for  the  society  they  belong  to. 

We  hope  before  long  to  say  a few  more  words 
upon  the  same  subject  dealing  with  other  points 
upon  which  much  of  the  success  of  a society  de- 
pends. 


SNOW  SCENES. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  perfect  weather 
that  we  are  enjoying,  there  is  little  doubt  that  before 
long  the  attention  of  amateur  photographers  will 
be  directed  to  the  making  of  snow  scenes  and  hoar 
frost  pictures.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  photography,  a fact  that  is  obvious  from 
the  very  few  successful  photographs  one  sees. 
Only  the  other  day,  when  judging  lantern  slides,  we 
were  compelled  to  throw  out  some  snow  effects,  the 
snow  part  of  which  was  perfect.  The  photographer 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  delicate 
modeling  and  shading  in  the  snow,  but  to  do  this 
had  entirely  sacrificed  everything  else,  which,  of 
course,  came  out  as  horrid  black  masses,  utterly 
ruining  the  pictures. 

In  excessive  contrast  produced  by  the  two  ex- 
tremes, may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  difficulty  the 
snow  photographer  has  to  contend  with,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  exposure 
should  be  so  regulated  as  to  come  under  the  two 
points,  leaning  slightly  toward  the  correct  exposure 
for  the  darker  portions. 


Other  methods  of  reducing  the  contrast  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  First,  orthochromatic 
plates  should,  if  possible,  be  employed,  and  the  cor- 
rect time  of  day  judiciously  chosen.  Mrs.  Main, 
the  eminent  lady  amateur  who  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  her  snow  scenes,  examples  of  which  we 
publish  in  our  Christmas  number,  invariably  makes 
her  exposures  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening  when  the  sun  is  low.  By  this  means  the 
shadows  are  greater,  but  at  the  same  time  softer. 

Of  all  things  sunlight  should  be  avoided.  A 
small  stop  should  also  be  inserted,  as  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  flattening  the  image  and  reducing 
contrast. 

A great  deal  of  the  true  success  however,  lies  in 
the  development.  By  commencing  with  a weak 
solution  until  all  the  details  of  the  picture  are  fully 
visible,  and  then  using  a developer  of  ordinary 
strength  to  get  the  required  density,  the  most  suc- 
cessful results  are  usually  obtained. 

By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  give  a longer  ex- 
posure— that  is  to  say,  to  expose  fully  for  the  darker 
parts. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

“ Moored”  is  the  title  of  ourfrontispiece  illustra- 
tion to  this  issue,  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  ad- 
mired by  our  readers  as  a piece  of  work  showing 
much  skill  and  artistic  taste  in  arrangement.  Mr. 
F.  B.  Mitchell  is  the  artist,  and  the  reproduction  is 
by  the  Photogravure  Co. 

In  another  column  we  present  our  readers  with  a 
translation  of  Dr.  Victor  Schumann’s  important 
paper  on  his  investigations  in  the  photographing  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  his  previous  communica- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna, 
the  author  pointed  out  how  the  photographic 
energy  of  these  rays  of  short  wave  lengths  was  de- 
stroyed both  by  the  impenetrability  of  the  gelatine 
or  collodion  film  holding  the  silver  haloids  and  also 
by  the  air  through  which  the  rays  must  pass  to 
reach  the  sensitive  film. 

By  removing  these  two  absorbents  Herr  Schu- 
mann has  succeeded  in  extending  the  photographic 
activity  to  far  beyond  the  hitherto  accepted  limit 
of  the  photographic  energy  of  the  spectrum. 


A patent  has  been  taken  out  in  England  for  a 
lens  for  use  in  copying  oil-paintings.  In  order  to 
diminish  reflections  a body  of  water  or  other  fluid 
that  possesses  no  deleterious  action  upon  the  sen- 
sitive film  is  interposed  between  that  surface  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  We  very  much 
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doubt  if  the  advantage  said  to  be  gained  by  such  a 
method  would  balance  the  apparent  clumsiness 
and  inconvenience.  A small  quantity  of  yellow 
dye  might  be  added  to  the  water  to  obtain  an 
orthochromatic  effect.  Here  is  a chance  for  an- 
other patent. 

Writing  of  patents,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
what  a kind,  benevolent  institution  the  English 
Patent  Office  is.  You  have  only  to  draw  out  a 
specification  for  an  apparatus  by  which  you  intend 
sailing  to  the  moon  and  back,  and  with  the  utmost 
consideration  they  will  relieve  you  of  your  cash 
and  grant  you  a beautiful  patent,  all  signed  and 
sealed,  or  you  can  take  out  a patent  for  making  an 
eye  in  a needle  to  thread  it  by,  and  get  it;  whether 
it  is  of  any  value  or  not  is  left  to  your  judgment, 
and  if  any  oppose  you,  you  are  quietly  left  to  fight 
it  out  between  yourselves,  and  so  assist  in  enrich- 
ing the  government  coffers  and  the  attorney’s  and 
' counsel’s  pockets. 


Liesegang's  recent  experiments  on  the  so- 
called  Niepce  phenomena  may  serve  to  throw 
some  light  upon  a subject  mentioned  in  our 
columns.  In  an  article  on  packing  plates,  we 
dealt  upon  the  necessity  of  employing  pure  paper 
for  separating  the  films  and  showed  how  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson’s  experiment  proved  that  some  papers 
are  phosphorescent  and  would  in  this  manner  act 
upon  the  silver  bromide  and  ruin  the  plates. 

In  one  of  Liesegang’s  experiments  he  impreg- 
nated paper  with  potash  alum,  and  on  exposing  it 
for  two  or  three  minutes  the  paper  possessed  the 
power  of  reducing  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by  a 
further  treatment  with  gallic  acid  the  exposed  parts 
turned  black,  the  rest  remaining  white. 


“Photographic  Work,’’  in  its  report  of  Liese- 
gang’s experiments,  says  : 

“ Paper  treated  with  oxalate  of  soda,  sulphite  of 
soda,  arsenite  of  soda,  and  several  other  alkaline 
compounds,  showed  a similar  sensitiveness  ; while 
exposures  on  paper  treated  with  nickel  chloride, 
several  organic  acids,  and  sulphite  of  hydroxyla- 
mine,  gave  full  brown  images  on  development  with 
silver  nitrate  and  gallic  acid,  the  unexposed  parts 
remaining  quite  white  in  these  cases. 

“ Liesegang  thinks  it  probable  that  in  the  cases 
just  mentioned — the  alum,  for  example — no  true 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place  under  the  im- 
mediate action  of  light,  but  that  light  is  stored  in 
the  prepared  paper  by  a kind  of  phosphorescence. 
This  view  is  supported  by  his  observation  that  the 
impression  of  the  light  is  only  good  for  a short 
period;  so  that  if  paper  prepared  with  alum  or  sul- 


phite of  soda  is  kept  in  the  dark  for  three  hours 
after  exposure,  no  image  is  obtained  on  develop- 
ment. 

“It  must  be  remembered,  however,  says  Dr. 
Liesegang,  that  this  disappearance  in  the  dark  of 
the  effect  of  exposure  cannot  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  absence  of  true  chemical 
action,  as  we  have  instance  of  a similar  disappear- 
ance of  the  image  in  the  case  of  true  photolytes — 
certain  bismuth  compounds,  for  example. 

“Pure  paper,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Liesegang, 
showed — even  after  long  exposure — no  reducing 
action  upon  silver  nitrate. 

“ When  paper  is  prepared  with  a solution  of  sod- 
ium nitrate  and  exposed,  an  image  is  obtained  on 
treatment  with  silver  nitrate,  followed  by  gallic 
acid  ; the  nitrite  being  oxidized  in  this  case  to 
nitrate  where  the  light  has  acted. 

“ As  bearing  on  this  reaction,  Liesegang  cites 
the  experiments  of  Laurent,  published  in  1891, 
which  show  an  action  of  light  the  reverse  of  that 
now  mentioned.  Laurent  exposed  a sterilized  so- 
lution of  pure  potassium  nitrate  to  sunlight,  and, 
after  several  days,  he  traced  the  presence  of  nitrite 
in  the  solution  ; while  samples  of  a similar  solution 
which  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  showed  no  re- 
action of  nitrite.  In  a subsequent  experiment  he 
found  4.1  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen  were  liber- 
ated in  one  particular  flask  of  the  nitrite  when  ex- 
posed to  light  for  two  months.’’ 

We  have  dispatched  a representative  to  Boston, 
and  in  next  week’s  issue  will  give  an  account  of  the 
Boston  Camera  Club’s  Exhibition. 

In  a dark-room  in  which  daylight  illumination  is 
employed  the  photographer  often  finds  it  difficult 
to  regulate  the  light  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  Thus  when  the  sun  is  shining 
directly  upon  the  window  the  light  is  dangerously 
actinic,  and  requires  to  be  shaded,  while  at  other 
times  we  are  unable  to  get  sufficient.  The  most 
convenient  plan  for  regulating  the  intensity  of  the 
non-actinic  light  is  to  employ  a light  canary-colored 
glass.  If  the  right  color  be  chosen  this  is  safer  than 
many  of  the  ruby  colors  which  transmit  some  of 
the  green  rays.  Outside  the  window  a small  Vene- 
tian blind  arrangement  is  fitted,  the  position  of  the 
laths  being  regulated  by  cords  passing  into  the 
dark-room.  When  the  laths  are  placed  horizonally 
we  get  nearly  the  whole  force  of  the  illumination, 
while  by  regulating  their  angle  any  desired  effect 
can  be  produced.  The  illumination  can  then  be 
kept  at  the  same  degree  no  matter  how  bright  or 
how  dull  the  day  may  be.  The  idea  is  very  simple, 
and  perhaps  not  new,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  used. 
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SILVERING  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

BY  J.  R.  SWAIN. 

In  this  age  of  improvement  I doubt  very  much 
if  it  pays  the  photographer  to  silver  his  own  paper, 
and  yet  in  reading  the  photographic  journals  and 
“The  Annual”  we  find  a great  many  are  using 
albumen  paper,  and  doing  their  own  silvering,  too, 
so  I hope  a few  suggestions  from  practical  experi- 
ence will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  paper  should  be  kept  straight  from  the  time 
it  is  received  from  the  stock-house  till  it  is  used. 
A drawer  under  the  silvering  table  or  bench  is  a 
convenient  place  for  it.  Experience  teaches  that 
it  is  a failure  to  keep  it  moist.  No  less  than  one 
sheet  should  be  silvered  at  a time.  To  use  a 
smaller  tray  than  this  is  a waste  of  time  that  might 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  A large  bath  costs 
no  more  in  the  long  run  than  a small  one.  The 
paper  must  be  carefully  laid  on  the  bath,  so  as  not 
to  get  any  of  the  solution  on  the  back.  To  pre- 
vent its  curling  have  two  sticks,  each  the  length  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  silvered  and  one-half  inch 
square  ; place  one  on  each  edge  of  the  paper  as 
soon  as  it  is  placed  on  the  bath.  They  work  like 
magic.  The  paper  should  remain  on  the  bath  at 
least  three  minutes  in  the  winter  and  two  minutes 
in  summer.  In  removing  the  paper  from  the  bath 
it  should  be  slowly  drawn  over  a glass  rod  to  re- 
move the  surplus  solution,  and  placed  between 
large  blotters  till  the  day’s  silvering  is  over.  The 
paper  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  fuming. 
This  is  best  done  in  the  fuming  box.  I hope  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  fuming  box  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  must  be  tall,  with  doors  on  the 
side,  and  an  upper  and  lower  department,  separated 
by  a board  or  shelf  full  of  holes. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  must  also  contain 
several  small  holes  for  ventilation  while  drying  the 
paper.  The  paper  is  hung  in  the  upper  depart- 
ment to  cords  or  wires  by  clips.  I always  fasten 
two  sheets  together,  back  to  back,  with  clips  at 
each  corner.  One  has  a tendency  to  hold  the  other 
straight.  The  lower  department  is  provided  with 
a gas  jet  or  coal  oil  stove.  When  dry,  the  paper 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  fuming.  A cloth 
must  be  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  box  to  prevent 
the  fumes  from  escaping. 

I he  paper  should  be  cut  to  the  proper  size  be- 
fore printing.  It  saves  time,  as  a whole  sheet  can 
be  cut  at  once.  Should  it  suddenly  become  cloudy 
after  the  day’s  silvering  is  done,  the  paper  can 
be  kept  a few  days  by  rolling  it  around  a stick 
like  a broom  handle,  and  covering  it  with  heavy 
paper. 


OLD  FIXING  SOLUTIONS. 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER. 

Some  personal  experience  of  saving  residues  in 
this  one  direction  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article 
will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  readers  of  the  Times. 
It  is  just  a year  short  of  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  that  I wrote  an  article  for  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  on  this  particular  topic,  and,  in  its 
course,  I strongly  recommended  photographers  not 
to  be  content  with  the  saving  of  silver  waste  from 
the  washings  of  untoned  prints,  but  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  metal  which  went  into  the  fixing 
solution,  and  was  usually  then  lost.  If  such  ad- 
vice was  good  at  the  period  I spoke  of,  ten  times 
more  valuable  must  it  now  be,  when  so  many  artists 
use  gelatino-chloride,  or  ready-sensitized  albumen- 
ized  paper,  in  neither  of  which  is  there  anything  of 
appreciable  worth  to  be  obtained  from  the  pre- 
toning washing  waters. 

From  a large  number  of  inquiries  instituted  in 
various  towns,  and  among  some  of  the  large  business 
houses,  I have  found,  up  to  the  most  recent  date, 
that  the  saving  of  silver  from  “hypo  ” is  not  com- 
monly practiced  ; it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  but  I hope  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  arti- 
cle that  a saving,  great  in  value,  and  easily  carried 
out  in  practice,  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
at  present  throws  away  all  his  used-up  fixing 
baths.  These  remarks  apply  to  fixing  baths  for 
negatives  as  well  as  for  paper  prints.  The 
amount  of  alkaline  chloride  in  the  albumen  paper 
now-a-days  used  is  generally  believed  to  be  less 
than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  silver  printing  on 
albumenized  paper.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  it  theo- 
retically, but  the  figures  I employed  in  the  paper  I 
speak  of  will  be  equally  useful  at  the  present  day. 
Three  sheets  and  a-half  of  albumenized  paper  were 
made  into  prints,  well  washed,  all  the  washing 
water  being  saved,  then  toned,  washed,  and  finally 
fixed,  the  fixing  solution  being,  of  course,  also  pre- 
served. The  first  named  washing  waters  were  pre- 
cipitated with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  The  result 
was  35.73  grains  chloride  of  silver.  The  fixing 
solution  was  next  treated,  and  all  the  silver  thrown 
down  as  sulphide,  22.8  grains  (which  would,  it 
may  be  stated,  contain  a small  proportion  of 
gold).  From  these  figures  it  is  readily  calculated 
that  26.89  and  19.13  grains  of  metallic  silver  re- 
spectively would  be  obtained.  Using  the  weaker 
silver  floating  baths  now  in  favor,  the  result  would 
be  still  more  in  favor  of  the  hypo  results. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  above  facts  show  that  the 
metallic  silver  recoverable  from  the  “hypo  ” bath  is 
not  much,  if  any,  in  value  below  that  obtained  from 
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the  print  washing  thrown  down  with  kitchen  salt, 
so  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  manner  familiar 
to  everyone,  for  there  is  one  other  fact  to  be  re- 
membered— the  silver  thrown  down  from  the'fixing 
bath  contains  a valuable  quantity  of  gold,  so  much, 
indeed,  that,  when  I get  my  assay  note  from  the  re- 
finer, the  amount  per  ounce  at  which  the  silver  is 
valued  is  always  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
market  price  of  silver  at  the  time.  The  above  re- 
sults fairly  show  that,  all  things  being  convenient, 
hypo  residues  should  be  carefully  and  consistently 
preserved  instead 
of,  as  is  so  com- 
monly the  case, 
being  thrown  away 
as  useless,  or  too 
much  trouble  to  be 
treated  for  silver. 

Why  are  they  not 
more  generally 
/ saved  ? The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

I consider  it  to 
arise  from  the  fact 
that  in  so  many 
“instructions  for 
saving  residues,” 
methods  of  treat- 
ing hypo  solutions 
and  films,  which  in- 
volve so  much  time, 
and  are  so  entirely 
free  from  that 
masterly  simplicity 
that  characterizes 
the  throwing  down 
of  chlorides,  that 
they  are  looked 
upon  as  being  be- 
yond the  capacity 
of  the  ordinary 
printer.  But  if  he 
sets  to  work  in  the 
right  way,  he  can 
precipitate  “ hypo  ” as  easily  as  he  can  chloride  from 
print  washing.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  substitute 
sulphide  of  potassium  for  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
the  work  is  done.  The  only  difference  is  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  white  and  sulphide  is  black. 
Moreover  a pound  of  sulphide  is  equal  to  nearly 
eighteen  ounces  of  chloride  in  money  value.  There 
is  one  objection,  if  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  be  splashed  about,  it  has  a very  offensive 
smell,  and,  in  large  quantity,  there  might  be  injury 
to  the  whites  of  any  sensitized  paper  exposed  to  the 


fumes.  But  this  is  only  a theoretical  objection  ; 
in  actual  practice  no  such  untimely  results  are 
likely  to  occur.  Coming  now  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  teaching,  I will  describe  my  own 
modus  operandi. 

All  the  residues  in  my  place  are  collected  in 
specially  constructed  vats,  shaped  like  an  old- 
fashioned  churn,  and  provided,  about  three  inches 
from  the  bottom,  with  a wooden  tap.  A carpenter 
makes  them  to  instructions,  and  they  can  be  thus  ob- 
tained anywhere.  They  are  made  like  a barrel  or 

cask  without  a 
head;  but  the  sides 
are  straight,  not 
curved,  and  the 
bottom  is  wider 
than  the  top  so  as 
to  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitate accumulat- 
ing upon  the  sides, 
as  usually  happens 
when  earthenware 
jars  are  employed, 
with  the  conse- 
quent trouble  and 
loss  of  time  in 
scooping  the  pre- 
cipitate away. 

It  is  convenient 
to  purchase  this 
sulphide  of  potas- 
sium in  one-pound 
boxes  (it  is,  by  the 
way,  often  called 
“liver  of  sulphur” 
at  the  stores),  and 
when  one  of  these 
is  procured,  as 
soon  as  received, 
have  the  cover  re- 
moved, and  the 
bottle  then  filled 
up  with  water.  In 
this  state  it  will 
keep,  practically  unchanged,  for  months,  if  it 
be  kept  well  corked.  Here  this  caution  may 
be  given  that  this  compound,  the  lumps  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  does  not  keep  in  good  order 
for  long  if  exposed  to  the  air.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  cakes  gradually 
become  converted,  from  the  outside  inward,  to 
inert  sulphate.  But  a moment’s  inspection  enables 
the  quality  to  be  ascertained.  The  unaltered  sul- 
phide is  a rich,  semi-transparent,  liver-colored 
mass,  like  dark  resin;  when  it  is  spoiled  it  becomes 
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paler  in  color  and  quite  opaque-looking.  We  will 
suppose  a vat  full  of  hypo  awaits  precipitation. 
An  ounce  or  two  of  the  sulphide  solution  is  thrown 
in.  and  the  whole  well  stirred  with  a stick.  The 
liquid  is  at  once  seen  to  become  muddy  from  pre- 
cipitation of  silver  sulphide,  which  settles  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  chloride.  After  the 
lapse  of  a few  minutes  a small  quantity  of  the 
supernatant  liquid  from  the  top  of  the  vat  is  taken 
out  in  a graduate,  and  a drop  or  two  of  the  pre- 
cipitating liquid  added.  If  all  the  silver  be 
thrown  down  no  further  change  will  occur  than  if 
so  much  of  any  other,  and  inert,  dark  liquid  was 
added.  An  insufficient  amount  of  sulphide  in  the 
first  precipitation  will  be  indicated  by  further 
muddiness  in  the  small  graduate.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  thrown  down 


In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  those  who,  so  far, 
have  not  adopted  the  plan  of  saving  hypo:  “Try 
it  for  a month  and  watch  the  results.’’  No  one  who 
gives  it  once  a fair  trial  would  ever  think  of  reverting 
to  the  wasteful  practice  of  emptying  old  fixing  solu- 
tions down  the  sink. 


CARLYLE  AND  EHERSON  ON  THEIR  OWN 
AND  EACH  OTHER’S  DAGUERREO= 
TYPES. 

During  the  memorable  correspondence  carried 
on  for  many  years  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  the  American  philosopher,  on  one 
occasion,  requested  a portrait  of  his  English 
friend,  by  the  daguerreotype  process,  then  in  its 


Photo  by  J.  H.  Stebbins.  Weeks  Eng.  Co. 

SUNSET. 


a glance  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  when  it  is 
about  to  be  run  off  will  inform  us  if  there  is,  as 
there  should  be,  a slight  excess  of  precipitant 
present.  In  that  case  there  will  be  a light-colored 
scum  seen,  which  is  proof  that  no  more  silver  is 
left.  In  the  absence  of  such  scum  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  is  still  some  unprecipitated 
silver,  and,  in  that  case,  of  course,  more  solution 
of  the  potassium  salt  should  be  added,  followed  by 
the  usual  stirring,  before  running  the  supernatant 
solution  away.  At  this  stage,  while  the  hypo  is 
being  run  off,  there  will,  it  is  true,  be  a little  smell; 
but  it  soon  passes  away,  and,  in  any  case,  if  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a nuisance,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  adopt  methods  for  getting  rid  of  the 
smell,  or  confining  it  to  a special  region,  where  it 
will  do  no  harm. 


infancy.  Carlyle  accordingly  betook  himself  to 
a daguerreotypist’s  studio,  but  the  portrait  was  un- 
satisfactory to  himself  and  his  friends.  On  a 
second  occasion,  however,  he  was  more  successful, 
and  he  thus  writes  of  the  result  in  the  letter,  which 
accompanied  it,  to  his  American  friends  : 

“ If  your  photograph  succeeds  as  well  as  mine, 
I shall  be  almost  tragically  glad  of  it.  This  of  me 
is  far  beyond  all  pictures;  leally  very  like;  I got 
Laurence  the  painter  to  go  with  me,  and  he  would 
not  let  the  people  off  till  they  had  actually  made  a 
likeness.  My  wife  has  got  another,  which  she 
asserts  to  be  much  ‘ more  amiable-looking,’  and 
even  liker ! ’’ 

In  due  course  of  time  the  daguerreotype  was 
received  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who  acknowledged  it  in 
the  following  words  : 
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“ The  photograph  came  safely,  to  my  thorough 
■content.  I have  what  I have  wished.  This  head 
is  to  me  out  of  comparison  more  satisfying  than 
any  picture.  I confirm  my  recollections  and  I 


GOFF,  ALL-ROUND  CHAMPION  BROAD  JUMPER,  JUMPING 
23  FEET. 

(Photo  by  J.  C.  Hemraent.) 


make  new  observations;  it  is  life  to  life . Thanks 
to  the  sun.  Tnis  artist  remembers  what  every  other 
forgets  to  report,  and  what  I wish  to  know,  the 
true  sculpture  of  the  features,  the  angles,  the 
special  organism,  the  rooting  of  the  hair,  the  form 
and  placing  of  the  head.  I am  accustomed  to 
expect  of  the  English  a securing  of  the  essentials  in 
their  work,  and  the  sun  does  that,  and  you  have 
done  it  in  this  portrait,  which  gives  me  much  to 
think  and  feel.” 

And  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  May  23,  1846, 
Emerson  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  same 
portrait  : 

‘‘  In  Carlyle’s  head  (photograph)  which  came 
last  night,  how  much  appears  ! How  unattainable 
this  truth  to  the  painter  ! Here  have  I the  inevit- 
able traits  which  the  sun  forgets  not  to  copy,  and 
which  1 thirst  to  see,  but  which  no  painter  remem- 
bers to  give  me.  Here  have  I the  exact  sculpture, 
the  form  of  the  head,  the  rooting  of  the  hair, 
thickness  of  the  lips,  the  man  that  God  made. 
And  all  the  Laurences  and  D’Orsays  now  serve  me 
well  as  illustration.  I have  the  form  and  organism, 
and  can  better  spare  the  expression  and  color. 
What  would  I not  give  for  a head  of  Shakespeare 
by  the  same  artist?  of  Plato?  of  Demosthenes  ? 


Here  have  I the  jutting  brow  and  the  excellent 
shape  of  the  head.  And  here  the  organism  of  the 
eye  full  of  England,  the  valid  eye,  in  which  I see 
the  strong  executive  talent  which  has  made  his 
thoughts  available  to  the  nations,  whilst  others  as 
intellectual  as  he  are  pale  and  powerless.  The 
photograph  comes  dated  25  April,  1846,  and  he 
writes,  ‘I  am  fifty  years  old.’  ” 

Emerson  continues  in  his  letter  to  say  ” I was 
instantly  stirred  to  an  emulation  of  your  love  and 
punctuality,  and,  last  Monday,  which  was  my  forty- 
third  birthday,  I went  to  a new  daguerreotypist, 
who  took  much  pains  to  make  his  picture  right. 
I brought  home  three  shadows  not  agreeable  to 
my  own  eyes.  The  machine  has  a bad  effect  on 
me.  My  wife  protests  against  the  imprints  as 
slanderous.  My  friends  say  they  look  ten  years 
older,  and,  as  I think,  with  the  air  of  a decayed 
gentleman  touched  with  his  first  paralysis.  How- 
ever, I got  yesterday  a trusty  vote  or  two  for  send- 
ing one  of  them  to  you,  on  the  ground  that  I am 
not  likely  to  get  a better.  But  it  now  seems  prob- 
able that  it  will  not  get  cased  and  into  the  hands 


“BIG  JIM  ” MITCHELL  BREAKING  WORLD’S  RECORD,  AT 
CHICAGO,  THROWING  56  LB.  WEIGHT. 

(Photo  by  J.  C.  Hemment.) 


of  Harnden  in  time  for  the  steamer  to-morrow. 
It  will  then  go  by  that  of  the  16th.” 

Emerson’s  portrait  was  also  unsatisfactory  to 
Carlyle,  who  wrote  as  follows  on  its  receipt : 
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“Many  thanks  to  you  for  this  punctuality,  this 
poor  Shadow,  it  is  all  you  could  do  at  present  in 
that  matter  ! But  it  must  not  rest  there,  no.  This 
Image  is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  illusive,  and 
even  in  some  measure  tragical  to  me ! First 
of  all  it  is  a bad  Photograph  ; no  eyes  discernible, 
at  least  one  of  the  eyes  not,  except  in  rare  favor- 
able lights  ; then,  alas,  Time  itself  and  Oblivion 
must  have  been  busy.  I could  not  at  first,  nor  can 
I yet  with  perfect  decisiveness,  bring  out  any 
feature  completely  recalling  to  me  the  old  Emerson, 
that  lighted  on  us  from  the  Blue,  at  Craigenput- 
tock,  long  ago — eheu  ! Here  is  a genial,  smiling, 
energetic  face,  full  of  sunny  strength,  intelligence, 
integrity,  good  humor  ; but  it  lies  imprisoned  in 
baleful  shades,  as  of  the  Valley  of  Death  ; seems 
smiling  on  me  as  if  in  mockery.” 

Carlyle  asks  Emerson  to  have  “ some  living 
pictorial  sketch,  chalk-drawing  or  the  like,  from  a 
trustworthy  hand  ; and  send  it  hither  to  represent 
you.”  “Out  of  the  two,”  he  writes,  “I  shall 
compile  for  myself  a likeness  by  degrees.” 


ORTHOCH  ROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS. 

(< Continued  from  page  9.) 

As  before  pointed  out,  the  photo-film  stained 
with  the  coloring  substances  is  rendered  sensitive 
to  certain  of  the  less  refrangible  rays,  but  still 
more  rapidly  impressed  by  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  subdue  the  action  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  obtain  the  luminous  value  of 
the  yellow,  green  and  red,  together  with  that  of  the 
blue  and  violet.  This  is  done  by  the  interposition, 
between  the  photo-plate  and  the  lens,  of  a yellow 
screen,  which,  according  to  its  intensity,  more  or 
less  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

The  screen  consists  of  a collodion  or  gelatine 
pellicle  tinged  by  picric  acid,  curcumine,  or,  gen- 
erally, by  aurantia.  The  intensity  of  the  color 
should  be  that  of  lemon  at  the  most;  deeper  it 
would  depress  considerably  the  action  of  the  blue 
and  violet,  and  these  rays  would,  therefore,  be 
rendered  too  dark. 

The  reader  understands  that  in  no  circumstance 
the  screen  can  be  dispensed  with,  since  every  sub- 
ject contains  blue  or  violet,  but  that  its  intensity 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  subject.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  spring,  the  foliage  being  of  a lighter 
green  than  in  midsummer,  a less  yellow  screen 
should  be  employed,  else  the  foliage  would  be 
rendered  too  light — snowy.  The  transparency  of 
the  air  should  also  be  considered.  If  the  objects 


in  the  distance  are  in  a mist  and  consequently 
not  distinctly  visible,  the  screen  should  be  of  a 
deeper  yellow  than  when  taking  the  view  by  a 
clear  atmosphere,  that  is,  little  charged  with  moist- 
ure. In  the  former  case  Screen  No.  4 (Boissonnas) 
will  do,  and  in  the  other  No.  3 will  be  sufficiently 
effective.  Again,  in  photographing  the  same  view 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
light  being  then  yellowish,  a slightly  yellow  screen 
should  be  used,  for,  if  it  were  too  intense,  the  aerial 
perspective  would  be  impaired  by  the  unnatural 
clearness  of  the  distant  planes.  For  portraits  the 
No.  2 screen  is  quite  deep  enough,  unless  the 
model  be  of  a colored  complexion  or  wear  very 
light  dress,  when  No.  3 should  be  employed. 

A series  of  collodion  pellicle  screens  of  such  a 
relative  yellow  intensity  that  each  requires  an  ex- 
posure time  once  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  is 
made  by  coating  glass  plates  three  inches  square, 
held  horizontally,  with  3 drachms  of  the  following 
plain  and  colored  collodion,  mixed  in  the  propor- 


tions given  here  below  : 

A. 

Amyle  acetate 100  parts 

Pyroxiline 3 parts 

B. 

Amyle  acetate  100  parts 

Pyroxiline 3 parts 

Aurantia 1 part 


The  amyle  acetate  should  contain  a small  quan- 
tity of  alcohol. 

Screen  1.— A,  97.5  ; B,  2.5. 

Screen  2. — A,  95  ; B,  5. 

Screen  3. — A,  90;  B,  10. 

Screen  4. — A,  85  ; B,  15. 

Screen  5. — A,  80  ; B,  20. 

As  soon  as  the  film  has  set,  the  plate  is  immersed 
in  an  8 per  100  solution  of  glycerine,  and  when 
greasiness  has  disappeared,  the  film,  being  loose, 
can  be  stripped  off  and  allowed  to  dry  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

Mr.  Ed.  V.  Boissonnas  prefers  to  collodion  pel- 
licles, which  are  often  reticulated,  or  not  quite 
transparent,  gelatine  skins  stiff  enough  to  be  easily 
placed  in  the  front  collar  of  the  lens.  Mr.  Bois- 
sonnas prepares  them  in  the  following  manner : 


A. 

Gelatine 75 

Glycerine,  30  deg 10 

Water 950 

Aurantia  solution,  1 : 200 50 

B. 

Gelatine 75 

Glycerine,  30  deg 10 

Water 1000 


The  two  solutions,  well  filtered,  are  spread,  in  the 
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proportion  given  further  on,  on  flat  glasses  quite 
clean  and  previously  rubbed  with  a piece  of  flannel 
and  a little  of  a solution  of  5 parts  of  yellow  wax 
in  100  parts  of  benzine.  The  glass  should  be 
heated  over  a Bunsen  gas  lamp,  then  rubbed  and 
again  reheated  three  or  four  times,  always  rubbing 
so  that  the  wax  penetrates  in  the  pores  of  the  glass; 
lastly,  when  cold,  they  are  carefully  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  clean  flannel  until  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  wax  to  be  seen.  This  done,  clean  the 
edges  with  flannel  soaked  in  benzine  and  pass  over 
the  clean  border  a little  albumen  with  a brush. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  secure  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  gelatine  skin  until  quite  dry. 

For  coating  glass  plates  5x7  take  for — 

Pellicle  No.  1.— A,  25  minims  ; B,  10  drachms. 
Mix,  filter  for  air  bubbles,  then  spread  the  solution 
with  a piece  of  paper,  let  dry  and  strip  the  film. 

Pellicle  No.  2. — A,  170  minims  ; B,  84  drachms. 
Proceed  as  above. 

Pellicle  No.  3. — A,  54  drachms  ; B,  54  drachms. 

Pellicle  No.  4. — A,  8^  drachms  ; B,  170  minims. 

Pellicle  No.  5. — A,  11  drachms. 

With  Pellicle  No.  1 the  exposure  is  about  the 
same  as  that  necessary  for  plates  exposed  without 
a screen.  Pellicle  No.  5 is  calculated  to  obtain  a 
perfect  orthochromatism.  By  its  use  the  blue  and 
violet  are  sufficiently  restrained,  and  the  less  re- 
frangible colors  conserve  their  value.  The  co- 
efficients of  exposure  are  about  as  follows,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  exposure  of  the  plate  impressed  without 
a screen,  taken  for  the  unit : 


Screen  No.  1 1J4 

Screen  No.  2 2 

Screen  No.  3 3 

Screen  No.  4 4 

Screen  No.  5 6 


It  must  be  observed  that  the  orthochromatic 
plates  yield  intenser  negatives  than  the  ordinary 
plates.  It  is,  therefore,  advantageous  to  give  full 
exposure.  They  are  always  free  from  halo. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  screen,  it  is  best  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens.  In  this  manner  a little  impurity 
in  the  pellicle  does  not  injure  the  sharpness  of  the 
image. 

The  orthochromatic  plates  do  not  allow  short 
(under)exposure.  The  reason  is  obvious,  since  the 
exposure  time  should  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
special  effect  of  the  action  of  the  dye,  that  is,  that 
of  the  less  refrangible  rays  for  which  it  is  employed. 

Dry,  the  plates  are  somewhat  less  sensitive  than 
the  ordinary  (undyed)  ones,  except,  however,  those 
prepared  with  silver  eosinate  or  ammonium  carbon- 
ate in  the  color  bath.  Wet,  they  are  more  sensi- 


tive, owing  to  the  presence  of  ammonium  hydrate 
or  of  the  carbonate.  But  the  interposition  of  the  yel- 
low screen  necessitates  the  lengthening  of  the  expos- 
ure time,  and  that,  proportionally,  to  the  intensity  of 
the  yellow.  The  exposure  for  copying  oil  paint- 
ings, aquarelles,  etc.,  with  azaline  plates  (Vogel’s 
formula)  varies  from  1 to  2 minutes  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  screen  and  the  aperture 
employed.  For  landscapes  with  silver  erythrosinate 
and  screen  No.  3 (Boissonnas),  it  varies  with  stop 
f/2 2 from  2 to  4 seconds,  according  to  the  sensi- 
tometer  number  of  the  plate. 

The  development  with  ferrous  oxalate  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  the  proofs  are  gray  and  not  as 
brilliant  as  those  developed  with  eiko-hydroquinone 
and  especially  with  pyro-soda,  using  a restrainer 
(potassium  bromide)  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  operation  in  order  to  obtain  clear  negatives. 
This  is  most  important  with  cyanine  plates.  It 
should  be  conducted,  at  least  until  the  details  are 
well  developed,  by  a weak  light  and  far  from  it, 
when  the  photo-film  is  red  sensitive. 

The  fixing  is  done  as  usual,  and  if  the  color  is 
persistent  and  objectionable,  it  may  be  washed  out 
by  alcohol. 

The  following  is  the  developer  used  by  the 


writer. 

A. 

Sodium  sulphite,  cryst 50  grains 

Pyrogallol 10  grains 

Citric  acid 3 grains 

Water 1 ounce 

B. 

Sodium  carbonate,  cryst 50  grains 

Water 1 ounce 


To  develop  a 5 x 7 inch  plate,  take  4 drachms  of 
A,  dilute  it  with  1 (one)  ounce  of  water,  and  therein 
immerse  the  plate  for  a minute  ; then  add  2 or  3 
drops  of  a 1:10  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and 
2 drachms  of  B,  renewing  the  dose  of  the  latter 
every  thirty  seconds  until  the  details  are  visible, 
when  the  development  should  be  left  to  proceed  by 
itself. 

We  do  not  recommend  hydroquinone  for  devel- 
oping orthochromatic  plates.  It  does  not  act  as 
effectively  as  pyrogallol  in  the  development  of 
objects  not  well  lighted  (the  details  in  the  shadows) 
and  a fortiori  of  those  reflecting  the  less  refrangi- 
ble rays.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  should  be 
compounded  with  large  doses  of  alkali  to  develop 
ordinary  plates. 

The  following  eikonogen-hydroquinone  devel- 
oper gives  good  results.  It  should  be  employed  at 
the  temperature  of  from  70  deg.  to  75  deg.  F. 
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Dissolve  in  order: 

A. 


Water 1 ounce 

Sodium  sulphite  50  grains 

Eikonogen  . . 8 grains 

Hydroquinone 4 grains 

Potassium  bromide 34  grain 

Sodium  carbonate 20  grains 

B. 

Water  1 ounce 

Csustic  soda 100  grains 


The  plate  is  immersed  in  A for  a minute  and,  to 
bring  out  the  details,  the  solution  B is  added  drop 
by  drop  at  certain  intervals. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


ON  FIGURE  STUDIES. 

BY  J.  S.  BERGHEIM. 

( Continued  from  page  28  and  concluded.) 

Gentlemen,  I spoke  of  apparatus  as  being  soulless,  and 
yet  I am  sometimes  twitted  that  I use  by  preference  one 
sort  of  lens  to  another,  as  if  I were  showing  that  I think 
the  lens  does  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  1 use  an  uncor- 
rected lens,  and  prefer  that  to  one  that  gives  the  fullest 
detail  ; but  that  is  a matter  of  taste.  The  painter  who 
works  in  surfaces  large,  broad,  bold  smudges,  who  uses 
his  thumb  and  the  ball  of  his  hand  for  his  best  effects, 
cannot  work  with  the  finest  pointed  sable  brushes.  To 
me  the  uncorrected  lens  records  relatively  to  the  corrected 
lens,  as  the  broad  or  thick  brush  of  the  painter  does  to 
the  finely-pointed  sable. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fine  pointed  sables 
should  be  thrown  away.  Some  people  can  produce  excel- 
lent pictures  with  them,  but  they  don’t  suit  me,  that  is  all. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
nude  was  a proper  subject  for  photography.  I posed  this 
young  lady,  and  photographed  her  twice  in  precisely  the 
same  attitude.  In  the  first  case  I used  a plain  dark- 
colored  stuff  as  a background,  bringing  the  figure  out  very 
prominently  in  the  picture.  I printed  it  on  aristotype 
paper,  and  squeegeed  the  print  on  a polished  surface  ; the 
result  was  anything  but  a decent  picture.  This  picture, 
the  result  of  the  second  sitting,  though  equally  undressed, 
but  with  an  unquiet  background  and  printed  on  rough 
paper,  I hang  in  my  drawing  room. 

A very  great  trouble  with  the  camera  is  that  it  has  an 
eye  which  is  fixed,  and  cannot  adjust  itself  for  light  and 
shade  on  the  same  picture.  When  we  look  at  anything 
highly  lighted  the  pupil  closes,  and  as  soon  as  we  turn 
to  the  shadows,  without  our  knowing  it,  it  expands,  and 
we  see  almost  as  clearly  in  the  shadow  as  in  the  high 
light.  The  lens  won’t  do  this.  If  you  expose  for  the 
light  you  get  the  shadows  wrong,  and  if  you  expose  for  the 
shadows  you  get  the  high  lights  wrong.  Here  is  a pict- 
ure, however,  which  I obtained  by  acting  on  the  plate  in 
the  same  way  as  a model  or  picture  would  act  on  the  eye. 
I photographed  my  shadows  with  a long  exposure,  and 
my  high  lights  with  a very  short  exposure,  which  was 
tantamount  to  reducing  the  amount  of  light  coming  on 
the  plate  from  the  light  portion,  and  increasing  that  com- 


ing from  the  shadows.  I did  it  this  way.  The  picture 
was  taken  in  a room  with  the  light  coming  in  from  one 
window;  the  sitter  was  placed,  as  you  see,  facing  the 
light.  I had  a screen  in  front  of  the  window,  but  so  that 
while  shading  the  face  there  was  a good  deal  of  diffused 
light.  I exposed  a certain  number  of  seconds  with  the 
diffused  light  only,  and  got  the  figure,  so  to  speak,  fully 
modeled  on  the  plate.  I then  removed  the  screen,  and 
let  in  a flash  of  light  for  an  instant,  flooding  the  face  with 
light.  The  result  is,  as  you  see,  that  the  face  is  not 
blocked  out,  and  what  is  in  shadow  is  sufficiently  mod- 
eled. Here  is  another  one  done  in  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I have  met  with,  and  you 
have  doubtless  all  been  troubled  with  it  in  photographing 
faces,  is  when  you  get  hold  of  a pale  white  face.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  such  a face  is  not  white  but 
yellow,  and  a yellow  face  will  reflect  a good  deal  of  light, 
and  will  photograph  white  wherever  it  reflects  light,  but 
the  moment  you  have  a wrinkle  or  shadow  it  becomes 
doubly  exaggerated,  and  you  have  not  only  the  reduction 
of  light,  but  the  full  benefit  of  the  yellow,  which,  when  not 
reflecting  light,  photographs  dark,  and  on  that  account 
old  people  or  those  who  have  wrinkles  very  heavily  fur- 
rowed look  much  more  so  in  a photograph.  I have  tried 
all  sorts  of  things  to  counteract  this,  and  I have  found,  by 
experiment,  that  if  you  photograph  with  a greeny-yellow 
light,  this  tremendous  contrast  disappears.  This  picture 
of  an  old  lady  illustrates  what  I have  said.  I have  tried 
the  experiment  with  yellow  and  cream  colored  satins. 

I would  like  here  to  mention  that  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful things  in  learning  or  serving  an  apprenticeship  to 
figure  studies  is  to  photograph  stuffs.  I don’t  know  any- 
thing that  teaches  one  more.  But  you  must  photograph 
them  on  the  figure,  otherwise  you  have  no  developing 
standard  to  go  by.  I make  it  a practice  now  and  again  to 
get  a cheap  model,  and  crowd  her  over  with  different 
stuffs,  numbering  them,  photographing  them  in  different 
lights,  and  noting  the  effect.  It  saves  a great  many  plates 
in  the  long  run,  and  prevents  surprises.  I don’t  know 
anything  that  teaches  one  more. 

A task  which  I also  think  is  a very  useful  one  is  to 
really  form  an  idea.  To  make  up  one’s  mind  that  one  is 
going  to  do  a certain  thing,  and  to  go  on  until  it  is 
obtained.  That  does  away  wflth  haphazard  work.  The 
painter  does  that  in  a wav.  He  makes  his  sketches, 
and  looks  at  them,  and  thinks  over  them  till  his  idea 
is  fully  worked  out,  and  then  he  paints  his  picture. 
Here  is  an  uncommonly  bad  copj^  of  an  imitation  I 
tried  of  an  old  print.  It  is  not  servilely  copied  ; the 
position  is  not  the  same.  I daresay  some  of  you  have 
seen  the  picture  that  suggested  the  idea — it  is  by  Guido 
Reni.  To  show  the  working  out  of  such  a picture,  here 
is  the  first  shot  at  it,  on  a small  plate.  The  model  is  put 
in  the  attitude,  and  an  idea  is  got  of  what  it  will  work  out. 
There  is  the  second  attempt ; there  is  still  a certain  stiff- 
ness, and  too  many  long  lines.  There  is  the  third,  and,  I 
say,  a very  bad  copy  ; a better  one  is  in  the  Salon.  I don’t 
point  out  these  as  pictures,  but  whatever  they  are  I think 
you  will  admit  that  they  are  not  flukes,  but  that  an  idea 
was  formed,  and  steadily  worked  up  to. 

These  two  are  first  studies  for  “ Astarte,”  which  I hope, 
when  I get  back,  to  make  a picture  of.  You  see  the  same 
model  served  for  both.  In  one  she  is  plump-cheeked, 
almost  fat-faced  ; and  in  the  other  she  is  more  haggard, 
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and,  I hope,  astarteish.  I was  asked  how  the  floating 
effect  was  produced.  The  background  is  dark  yellow 
cloth  with  a hole  through  it,  through  which  a beam  comes, 
and  the  model  sits  on  the  beam,  which,  being  foreshort- 
ened behind  her,  is  not  in  view  of  the  lens. 

There  is  another  cause  of  great  trouble  to  the  figure 
photographer,  and  that  is,  the  weary  and  conscious  look 
of  the  sitter.  What  I do  to  overcome  both  is  this,  I never 
let  the  model  sit  long  without  making  an  exposure — that 
is  as  far  as  the  model  knows — in  fact  I humbug  my  models. 
My  shutter  is  inside  my  camera,  so  after  a few  minutes 
draping  for  instance,  I say  “that’s  a good  expression, 
keep  quiet.”  A rattle  is  heard,  and  I call  out  “first-rate.” 
When  this  has  taken  place  some  half-dozen  times — I am 
draping,  arranging  backgrounds,  lights,  etc.,  in  between — 
the  model  becomes  so  familiarized  with  the  operation  that 
consciousness  entirely  disappears,  and  the  stiffness,  due 
to  over  anxiety  to  sit  still,  is  gone. 

Another  difficulty  is  working  the  mouth.  Here  is  the 
portrait  of  a lady  who  was  anxious  about  her  mouth  ; it 
was  not  very  pretty,  and  the  trouble  was  to  get  her  to 
keep  her  lips  quiet.  Before  I exposed,  I asked  her  to 
squeeze  her  mouth  up  as  tightly  as  she  could.  It  is  curi- 
ous for  how  short  a time  that  can  be  done,  but  I kept  her 
at  it  until  I had  everything  right,  and  the  intense  relief  of 
resting  the  muscles  immediately  gave  a pleasant  expres- 
sion ; in  fact,  after  such  treatment,  the  mouth  will  go  to 
any  desired  position.  This  is  an  interesting  face  in  an- 
other way.  This  lady,  though  not  bad  looking,  had,  what 
is  called,  a pug  nose.  1 don’t  retouch,  yet  there  is  no  pug 
in  the  photograph.  That  was  done  with  a little  vase- 
line just  on  the  curve  which  would  come  in  shadow,  and  a 
piece  of  paper  was  held  to  throw  a little  light  on  to  the 
shiny  grease,  and  producing  the  effect  of  a straight  nose. 
But  though  I had  straightened  the  nose,  I had  not  destroyed 
the  anatomy. 

Talking  about  retouching,  I have  here  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  which  I took  in  the  studio  here.  I hope  you  will 
look  at  this  real  carefully  ; it  is  a very  interesting  one  to 
me.  I had  studied  the  lady’s  face,  and  had  it  well  in  my 
mind’s  eye.  If  you  look  at  the  forehead  and  top  part  of 
hi  will  see  a certain  angular  formation,  flat  sur- 
arated  by  distinct  lines.  It  you  look  near  the 
bin  there  is  a depression  ; it  is  not  a dimple,  but  a certain 
t:  .hlness  of  the  muscles,  a look  of  determination  mixed 
with  sadness  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  I don’t 
know  how  it  would  affect  you,  but  to  me  the  head  is  on 
that  account  chara<  tcrisf.c,  and  expressively  pleasing.  If 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  ordinary  retoucher,  the  first 
tiling  he  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  remove 
the  angularity  from  the  skull,  to  round  everything  off, 
and  to  destroy  these  characteristic  features.  lie  might 
have  produced  a doll’s  head  portrait  of  the  lady,  but 
would  have  taken  away  that  extreme  charm  which  the 
lant  h ily  in  the  face  produces,  which  these  lines  un- 
doubtedly help  to  give. 

To  emphasize  lines  in  shadow,  in  fold  for  instance,  I put 
in  strips  of  brown  or  at  range  colored  strips  of  Liberty  silk. 
I have  done  this  in  this  picture  of  Ghazaleh,  and  also  in 
the  big  fold  of  this  picture,  Penscrosa. 

lo  make  my  draperies  cling  to  show  the  form  of  the 
figure  i frequently  use  spray.  For  broad  surfaces  on  dra- 
pers 1 often  use  a wet  sponge.  After  the  figure  is  draped 
and  partly  posed  I dab  over  with  the  sponge,  and  when 
the  wet  has  soaked  in  I expose.  The  parts  dabbed  over 


come  out  darker,  and  I am  able  to  get  effects  that  could 
hardly  be  got  otherwise. 

Gentlemen,  I have  been  waiting  for  somebody  to  press 
the  button  ; as  nobody  has  done  so  yet,  I will  do  so  my- 
self, and  sit  down. — Read  at  the  London  Camera  Club. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES 
SENSITIVE  TO  ULTRA=VIOLET  RAYS.* 

BY  VICTOR  SCHUMANN. 

Introduction. 

Previous  experiments  have  enabled  me  to  follow  up 
the  spectra  of  electric  discharges  to  far  beyond  the  point 
hitherto  imagined  as  the  limit  of  the  ultra-violet  light 
(185.2  pi  pi)  and  almost  to  the  wave  length  100  pi  u.  The 
photographic  observations  made  were  with  bromide  of 
silver  as  far  as  the  wave  length  182  pi  pi,  but  for  the  ex- 
tension to  wave  length  100  pj,  pi,  a.  plate  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  made  by  an  entirely  new 
method  was  used. 

Light  rays  beyond  the  wave  length  182  pi  pi  have  not 
shown  any  actinic  effect  with  any  of  the  photographic 
methods  heretofore  employed. 

These  rays  can  be  experimented  with  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  above  mentioned  plates,  quartz  prisms  and  lenses  of 
the  same  material,  in  an  evacuated  spectrum  apparatus. 

The  method  of  preparing  these  plates  has  been  super- 
ficially described  in  a previous  paper.  The  films  are  of  the 
desired  fineness  of  structure  and  sufficiently  sensitive,  far 
more  sensitive,  in  fact,  for  ultra-violet  rays  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  spectrum  colors,  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
admirably  adapted  for  a variety  of  purposes,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown. 

In  other  respects  this  new  plate  is  less  satisfactory  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  surface  faults,  large  or  small, 
and  irregular  stains,  the  occurrence  of  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  much  retarded  by  careful  exposure  and  by  judi- 
cious development. 

This  weak  point  of  my  method  and  the  necessity  for 
improvements  have  prevented  me  from  giving  it  to  the 
public  before  this.  There  is  no  doubt  the  defects  com- 
plained of  can  be  eventually  overcome,  but  judging  from 
experiments  recently  made  more  time  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  expended  than  was  at  first  presumed.  Consid- 
ering all  these  circumstances  in  a proper  light,  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  method  might  have  been  indefinitely  post, 
poned,  were  it  not  my  endeavor  to  open  a new  field  for 
spectroscopic  investigations  in  the  far  off  ultra-violet 
regions. 

The  report  of  my  researches  in  th'e  light  waves  of  ex- 
tremely short  length  has  been  so  favorably  received  in 
scientific  circles,  that  it  is  fair  to  suppose  a more  general 
interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  newly-discovered  light 
regions  has  been  awakened,  and  that  much  may  be  es- 
pecially said  of  the  endeavors  now  made  to  materially  ex- 
tend our  theoretic  molecular  knowledge  by  spectroscopic 
means.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary 

* In  an  interesting  article  entitled,  “ A New  Llight  Source  of  Enor- 
mous Power,”  contributed  by  Dr.  Schumann  to  the  “American  An- 
nual of  Photography  ” for  1893,  page  36,  this  subject  is  anticipated 
This  report  was  recently  read  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science 
at  Vienna.  The  author  sends  us  this  account  of  it  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  article  referred  to. 
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work  accomplished  in  this  direction  has  been  mainly 
pointed  toward  the  finding  of  a constitutional  condition, 
and  resting  upon  physical  laws  existing  between  the  lines 
of  single  elementary  substances,  and  between  those  of  the 
spectra  of  different  elements. 

The  results  attained  are  the  more  pleasing  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  assumed  limits  of  the  ultra-violet.  The 
shorter  the  wave  length  of  the  light  region  investi- 
gated the  more  maiked  is  the  apparent  correctness  of 
the  laws  referred  to.  Consequently  we  are  quite  justified 
in  expecting  that  the  new  and  still  unexplored  light  re- 
gion, with  its  distinctly  marked  shorter  wave  length,  will 
afford  rich  material  to  complete  and  to  verify  our  former 
investigations,  the  more  so,  as  quite  a long  series  of  ele- 
mentary substances  must  necessarily  be  relegated  to  that 
part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  new  plate,  even  in  its  as  yet  imperfect  condition, 
will  doubtless  be  a most  welcome  aid  to  accomplish  this 
fact,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  to  the  public  in  its 
present  form. 

The  report  following  refers  to  my  labors  and  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  spoken  of. 

It  comprises  a long  series  of  experiments  made  with 
an  enormous  expense  of  labor  and  time,  because  of  the 
many  difficulties  occurring  when  photographing  spectra  in 
gas-diluted  space. 

To  prevent  a confusion  of  the  experiments  of  dubious  or 
hypothetical  character,  with  the  main  and  total  results  of 
my  investigation,  I will  call  attention  to  them  as  I go  on. 

{To  be  continued.) 


IPbotograpbic  Societies. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
9th  inst  , the  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Edward  YVuest- 
ner,  the  well-known  plate-maker,  was  present,  and  was 
subjected  to  a volley  of  questions  regarding  the  manufact- 
ure and  treatment  of  photographic  dry-plates.  The  replies 
were  decidedly  practical  ; for  instance,  when  asked  by  a 
member  for  the  best  treatment  of  a much  under-exposed 
plate,  he  was  instructed  to  throw  it  away  and  make  a new 
exposure — a piece  of  advice  which  in  most  cases  is  decid- 
edly sound.  Referring  to  the  keeping  qualites  of  the 
Eagle  orthochromatic  plates,  be  said  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge they  remained  perfect  for  four  or  five  years.  The 
majority  of  orthochromatic  plates  will  keep  for  a very  short 
time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ammonia  was  used  in  their 
manufacture.  His  was  a silver  method. 

Mr.  YVuestner  concluded  his  remarks  by  inviting  the 
members  to  his  factory,  where  he  would  be  pleased  to 
show  them  the  manner  in  which  dry-plates  were  manufact- 
ured, an  invitation  which  was  readily  accepted.  Indeed, 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  these  works,  and  can 
promise  those  who  are  inteiested  in  photography  that  it  is 
a treat  not  to  be  missed. 

Prof.  Newton  handed  round  some  specimen  prints  upon 
Monogram  paper,  and  explained  his  method  of  treatment. 

Fixtures. — January  22d — Monday,  8 P.M.  Board  of 
Directors’  meeting. 

January  2Gth — Friday,  8 P.M.  Exhibition  of  lantern 
slides. 


Announcements . — The  Committee  on  the  Seventh  Annual 
Joint  Exhibition  have  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety a circular  announcing  a competition  among  the  mem- 
bers, from  whose  prints  submitted  will  be  selected  the 
photogravure  illustrations  for  the  catalogue.  A “ Presi- 
dent’s Medal  ” will  also  be  competed  for  by  members  of 
the  Society  only,  and  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  picture, 
which  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  member.  Under 
the  same  cover  each  member  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Entry-forms,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  season  was 
the  special  one  on  December  19th.  We  expect  to  have 
Prefessor  Hering  read  a paper  on  some  photographer’s 
subject  before  the  Society  later  in  the  season. 

Boston  Camera  Club. — At  the  club’s  annual  meeting 
on  the  1st  inst.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1894:  President,  Edward  R.  Andrews  ; Vice-Presidents, 
George  M.  Morgan,  Wm.  Sumner  Briggs,  J.  Prince  Loud  ; 
Secretary,  Wilbur  C.  Brown  ; Treasurer,  Owen  A.  Fames  ; 
Librarian,  Charles  Sprague;  Executive  Commitee,  the 
above  officers,  and  Charles  II.  Currier,  Joseph  T.  Greene, 
David  W.  Lewis,  John  C.  Holman,  Francis  H.  Manning, 
Ernest  O.  Cockayne;  Committee  on  Rooms,  G.  M.  Mor- 
gan, C.  H.  Currier,  E.  O.  Cockayne  ; Committee  on 
Entertainment,  J.  P.  Loud,  F.  H.  Manning,  J.  C.  Hol- 
man ; Committee  on  New  Members,  Wm.  S.  Briggs,  J.  T. 
Greene,  D.  W.  Lewis.  The  annual  exhibition  has  just 
been  held.  A report  will  be  included  in  next  week's 
issue. 

Brooklyn  Institute. — On  Thursday  evening  the  regu- 
lar business  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Photography 
was  held,  and  after  the  meeting  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  by  members  was  given.  The  calendar  for  the  rest 
of  this  month  is  as  follows  : 

Thursday  evening,  January  18th. — The  second  set  of 
lantern  slides  from  the  Lantern  Slide  Exchange  of  the 
American  League  of  Amateur  Photographers  will  be  shown. 

The  slides  are  from  the  Rockford,  111.,  Camera  Club. 

Thursday  evening,  January  25th. — Exhibition  of  lantern 
slides.  Members  are  invited  to  bring  slides  for  criticism. 

All  the  above  meetings  to  be  held  at  8 p.m,,  in  the 
looms  of  the  department,  201  Montague  Street. 

Monday  evening,  January  29th. — Regular  monthly  meet- 
ing in  the  large  lecture  room,  502  Fulton  Street,  8 o’clock. 

There  will  be  shown  a choice  selection  of  lantern  pho- 
tographs made  by  Miss  E.  V.  Clarkson,  of  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

An  amateur  photographers’  club  has  been  organized 
in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  under  the  name  of  The  Bayonne 
Camera  Club,  with  Arthur  H.  H.  Woodie  as  Secretary. 


IRotes  ant)  IRews 

BnC>  lEitracts  from  Contemporaries. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Snowden  Ward  have  severed  their 
connection  with  The  Practical  Photographer , and  will  edit 
and  publish  a new  monthly  magazine,  entitled  “ The  Pho- 
togram," which  will  be  devoted  to  photography  and  photo- 
mechanical work. 

Hr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  the  popular  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  Canadian  Photographer,  has  very  charitably  undertaken 
to  give  a number  of  illustrated  lectures  during  the  winter, 
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the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Mr.  Clark  asks  for  lantern  slides  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  trust  many  will  be  forthcoming. 


The  half=torie  reproduction  on  this  page  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company’s  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  was 
made,  of  course,  from  a film  negative  that  was  taken  in  a 
Kodak.  The  exhibit  was  a credit  to  the  photographic  de- 
partment and  contained  a fine  collection  of  solio  prints 
from  negatives  by  the  best  photographers  in  the  country, 
and  three  enlargements  54  x 80  inches  on  Eastman’s  per- 
manent bromide  paper,  which  they  claim  were  the  largest 
pictures  ever  made  by  a photographic  process  from  single 
negatives  on  a single  piece  of  paper.  And  they  were  not 
merely  large,  but  truly  artistic  and  displayed  well  the  fine 
quality  of  the  paper.  There  were  also  many  smaller  en- 


is  an  elegantly  gotten  up  journal,  resembling  in  outside 
appearance  The  Photographic  Times,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  articles  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  many  illustra- 
tions throughout  the  text  is  very  much  like  that  of  our  own 
magazine,  all  of  which  is  highly  complimentary  to  us.  The 
editorial  article  in  the  first  number  is  on  the  durability  of 
photographic  prints,  and  is  followed  by  “ On  Collodion 
Emulsions,”  by  Captain  von  Hiibl,  and  ‘‘Vignetting  Bro- 
mide Enlargements,”  by  Stolze.  A n editorial  treats  upon 
the  production  of  half-tone  engraving  with  grain,  but  with- 
out the  use  of  a line  screen. 

The  number  is  profusely  illustrated.  The  frontispiece, 
“A  Portrait  Study,”  is  extremely  well  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure, and  among  the  rest,  distributed  through  the  text, 
we  notice  a fine  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Steinheil.  A journal 
similar  to  Atelier  does  not  exist  in  Germany  or  Austria, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.’s  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


largemcnts  on  enameled  bromide  paper,  from  both  amateur 
and  professional  negatives,  many  of  these  being  in  sepia  and 
closely  resembling  contact  prints  on  a printing-out  paper. 

Of  course  there  was  a fine  display  of  Kodaks,  among 
them  a new  x 834  which  has  every  device  the  most  en- 
thusiastic crank  could  long  for.  There  was  also  a fine 
display  of  view  cameras,  roll-holders,  enlarging  cameras 
and  tripods,  and  Kodak  photos  ad  infinitum. 

Editorial  liable. 

IRevlews  of  iflSeohs,  apparatus,  etc.,  IRecdveft. 

“ Das  Atelier  des  Photographen,”  edited  by  Dr.  A. 
Miethe.  and  published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S,  is  a 
new  weekly  journal  devoted  mainly  to  the  interest  of  the 
professional  photographer  and  reproduction  technics.  It 


and  we  hope  editor  and  publisher  will  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess they  so  richly  deserve. 

Amateur  Kalender  for  1894.  Ed,  Dr.  A.  Miethe.  Publ. 

Rud  Mi'ickenbuger,  Berlin. 

In  general  appearance  very  much  like  other  books  of  the 
same  character.  There  are  some  noticeable  features,  as  for 
example,  a detailed  description  of  a photographic  outfit  for 
amateurs.  Besides,  we  have  several  contributions  on 
popular  subjects,  recipes  and  tables. 

The  Kalender  is  illustrated  with  six  half-tone  engravings, 
one  of  them,  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  gardens  of  Fried- 
richsruh. 

“The  Graduate,”  published  by  the  Graduate  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  edited  by  J.  Tainsh,  Jr., 
is  a sprightly  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
photography.” 
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“The  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer”  opens 
its  new  volume  with  an  unusually  attractive  number.  It 
is  illustrated  by  a half  dozen  or  more  full-page  pictures, 
the  frontispiece  containing  thirty  studies  by  Stein,  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago.  It  is  also  profusely  embellished  by 
excellent  half-tone  engravings  which  illustrate  the  text. 

The  Photoret. — From  the  Magic  Introduction  Co., 
of  321  Broadway,  we  have  received  a small  piece  of 
apparatus  resembling  a watch  in  appearance,  but  in 


realitv  an  ingenious  little  snap  shot  camera  capable  of 
making  six  pictures  on  a circular  film  without  reloading. 


Its  outward  appearance  can  be  discerned  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  it  can 


be  arranged  either  for  time  or  instantaneous  exposures. 
Our  other  illustrations  show  the  class  of  work  that  can  be 


performed  and  the  extent  to  which  the  pictures  can  be 
enlarged.  To  artists  especially,  such  a simple  piece  of 
apparatus  should  be  of  value  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
street  scenes,  portraits  of  curious  characters,  etc.  The 
image  obtained  would  be  very  useful  in  his  work. 


The  Photo=Engraver’s  Adjustable  Screen  Plate 
Holder.  The  Scovill  & Adams  Co.,  423  Broome 
Street,  New  York. 

For  some  time  past  a great  want  has  been  felt  by  photo- 
engravers for  a perfect  arrangement  for  adjusting  the 
position  of  the  screen  plate  in  making  wet  collodion  nega- 
tives for  photo-engraving  work. 


This  holder,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  above,  is  a great 
improvement  over  any  heretofore  manufactured  for  photo- 
engraving purposes.  Its  principal  points  of  superiority 
are  thus  briefly  enumerated  : 

First,  The  ease  with  which  it  is  adjusted  for  different 
size  plates  and  screens,  by  a simple  sliding  movement  of 
the  two  inside  frames  to  or  from  the  centre,  and  thus  dis- 
pensing with  the  expensive  and  troublesome  use  of  kit 
frames.  Second,  The  convenience  by  which  the  screen 
plate  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  sensitized  plate  by 
means  of  the  metallic  sliding  adjusters.  (Heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  do  the  adjusting  by  means  of  insert- 
ing different  thicknesses  of  cardboard,  paper,  etc.l  Third, 
Different  thicknesses  in  the  screen  plates  are  allowed  for 
by  means  of  a spring  which  always  holds  the  plate  in 
accurate  place  no  matter  what  its  thickness  may  be. 
Fourth,  A graduated  scale  on  each  screen  adjuster  makes 
it  easy  to  always  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  determining 
the  distance  of  the  screen  plate  from  the  wet  plate. 
Fifth,  The  simplicity  of  construction  and  excellent  work- 
manship of  the  entire  holder,  being  made,  as  it  is,  in  the 
factory  of  the  famous  American  Optical  Company.  And, 
altogether,  it  is  an  ingeniously  designed  and  beautifully 
constructed  holder  which  will  be  found  of  indispensable 
aid  to  the  practical  photographer.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend this  invaluable  piece  of  apparatus  to  all  photo-pro- 
cess workers. 
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©ur  ipri3C  Column.  ©ueries  anb  answers. 


Competition  No.  2.  General  Landscape. 

For  the  best  landscape  picture  with  or  without  figures, 
any  size,  we  offer  the  following: 

First  Prize:  A Silver  Medal  and  Photographic  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Second  Prdze  : A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Third  Prize:  A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Photographic  Times  Certificates  will  also  be  awarded 
to  three  other  competitors,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges,  if 
the  work  be  sufficiently  meritorious. 

RULES. 

Rule  1. — All  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Editor  Pho- 
tographic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  and 
marked  “Competition.” 

Rule  2. — No  indication  of  the  competitor’s  identity  to 
be  placed  on  the  competing  pictures.  A nom  de  plume 
(initials  debarred)  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  the  coupon  to  be  found  upon  one  of  the 
advertisement  pages  should  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
name  and  address,  together  with  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  photograph  and  any  other  details  of  interest,  and 
inserted  in  a sealed  envelope,  upon  the  outside  of  which 
the  nom  de  plume  must  be  clearly  repeated. 

Rule  3. — The  competition  to  be  an  open  one.  An)' 
number  of  pictures  may  be  sent,  but  each  one  must  be 
accompanied  by  a coupon. 

Rule  4. — All  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  pre- 
paid. 

Rule  5. — The  whole  of  the  work  entered  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor;  that  is  to  say,  the  exposure, 
development,  printing,  toning,  mounting  and  finishing. 

Rule  6. — The  prints  must  be  mounted.  Framing  op- 
tional . 

Notes. 

All  the  rules  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  or  the 
competitor  will  be  disqualified. 

Absolute  discretion  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  any 
question  outside  the  actual  judging. 

Awards  will  be  withheld  if  the  judges  decide  that  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious.  The  possession  of  a Photo- 
graphic  Times  Medal  will,  therefore,  be  a guarantee  of 
a high  order  of  merit. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  reproduc- 
tions of  any  of  the  photographs  submitted. 

No  competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 

Any  photographic  process  may  be  employed. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  will  not  be  returnable. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entiies  will  be  March  31st. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  as  soon  after  as  possible. 


“ 4 Aristotypes  and  How  to  Make  Them  ’ is  a good 
thing.  It  treats  of  a subject  that  at  this  time  interests 
nearly  every  photographer  in  the  land,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  photo  printer  who  desires  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  work.” — J.  Will  Barbour,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 


200  J.  G.  P.  has  tried  paramidophenol  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  but  without  satisfactory  results.  A feeble 
monotonous  image  is  all  he  can  get. 


200  Answer.  — Use  our  own  formula.  Dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water 

Paramidophenol 32  ounces 

Hydrochlorate % ounce 

Andresen’s  sulphite 3 ounces 

Potassium  carbonate 1 ounce 


If  the  solution  is  not  quite  clear,  filter  over  animal 
charcoal  while  still  warm. 

For  use  dilute  with  from  3 to  4 volumes  of  water;  do 
not  spare  bromide,  and  beware  of  over-exposure. 

201  Brown. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  I can  get 
iron  out  of  some  chloride  of  gold  solution?  In  cut- 
ting the  gold  the  evaporating  dish  cracked,  and  spoilt 
the  gold. 

201  Answer. — Precipitate  the  whole  amount  of  vour  im- 
pure gold  solution  with  ferrous  sulphate.  When  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid 
and  boil  the  gold  for  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  acid  will  take  up  the  iron  without  attack- 
ing the  gold. 

Wash  till  all  tiaces  of  iron  have  been  removed. 

202  Santos. — What  is  the  difference  between  ferric  and 
ferrous  oxalate  ? 

Some  time  ago  I wanted  ferric  oxalate  to  reduce  over 
intense  negatives.  The  chemist  sent  me  a liquid  of 
olive  green  color,  but  l had  been  told  the  article  want- 
ed comes  in  very  fine  green  crystals.  Where  is  the 
error?  Did  they  send  me  ferrous  oxalate  instead  of 
ferric  ? 

202  Answer. — The  chemist  sent  what  you  had  called  for. 

Ferric  oxalate  does  not  crystallize,  but  potassium 
ferric  oxalate,  the  article  you  meant,  does.  This  is  a 
double  salt,  consisting  of  potassium  oxalate  and  ferric 
oxalate.  The  end  syllables  ic  and  ous  denote  the  state 
of  oxidation  of  the  metallic  radical,  ics  are  higher  and 
ous  lower  oxides. 

Ferric  oxalates  are  green  or  olive  green,  ferrous 
oxalates  yellow  or  reddish.  All  other  iron  salts  show 
exactly  opposite  colors:  the  ferric  are  yellow  or  red 
and  the  ferrous  green  or  bluish  green. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Smith,  Caribou,  Me.,  sends  us  three  pictures 
of  cabinet  size  and  desires  to  have  them  criticized  in  these 
columns . 

No,  1. — Old  gentleman,  fine  technical  photograph,  well 
lighted,  but,  to  improve  its  general  aspect,  the  head  should 
have  been  turned  a little  toward  the  left.  Face  and  body 
on  the  same  plane  rarely  look  well. 

No.  2. — A group  of  nine  little  children,  a little  under- 
exposed, but  as  all  the  children  are  sharp,  Mr.  Smiih  has 
fulfilled  the  task  to  please  his  customers.  Severe  criti- 
cism will  never  do  for  such  pictures. 

No.  3.— Vignette  head  of  little  child,  beautiful  expres- 
sion, but  the  head  should  be  more  elevated.  It  sticks 
between  the  shoulders  as  it  is. 

Lighting  is  abrupt,  exposure  a little  under,  and  for  that 
reason  the  head  is  so  dark,  and  the  drapery  so  white. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Hr.  John  Carbutt  called  at  the  headquarters  of  The 
Photographic  Times  last  week. 

The  S.  & A.  New  Screen  Plate  Holder  for  photo  en 
gravers  is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a “ daisy.” 

The  Columbian  Developer  continues  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity. Both  professionals  and  amateurs  are  now  using 
it. 

Send  for  one  of  the  Scovill  & Adams  Company’s  new 
catalogue  of  photographic  publications.  It  is  worth  ex- 
amining. 

“To  be  readily  understood  by  the  amateur,”  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  in  regard  to  “Amateur  Photog- 
raphy.” 

Messrs.  Davis  & Sanford,  the  “swell  ” Fifth  Avenue 
photographers  of  New  York,  get  fifteen  dollars  a dozen 
for  cabinets. 

fir.  Wuestner’s  “talk”  on  emulsion  making,  before 
the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  last  week,  was  a 
great  success. 

Mr.  David  Bachracht,  of  Bachracht  Bros.,  the  well- 
known  photographic  merchants  of  Baltimore,  was  in  New 
York  last  week. 

J.  B.  Chamberlain,  the  photo  engraver  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  called  at  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Photographic 
Times  last  week. 

Ilotype  (collodion)  paper  continues  to  grow  in  popu- 
larity both  East  and  West.  But  B.  & P.  aristotype  paper 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  gelatine  paper  just  now. 

“ Buchanan’s  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

Photographic  Supplies,”  containing  over  550  illustrations, 
and  designed  especially  for  the  professional  photographer, 
is  a handsome  as  well  as  a useful  publication. 


The  Old  Standbys. — Quite  a number  of  professionals 
are  beginning  the  new  year  by  a return  to  the  old  stand- 
bys— Three  Crown  albumen  paper  and  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  they  are  prominent  professionals,  too. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  publishers  to  receive 
the  prompt  renewal  of  so  many  of  their  old  subscribers 
during  these  hard  times.  We  are  glad  to  announce  also  the 
addition  of  many  new  names,  making  our  list  of  subscrib- 
ers at  the  present  time  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  this  magazine. 

“ Look  at  me,  ma’am,”  said  the  man  who  was  asking 
for  something  to  eat.  “Ain’t  I the  picture  of  despair?” 
“I  don’t  know  anything  about  yer  bein’  a picture,”  she 
answered,  glancing  at  the  axe,  “but  unless  you’re  in  the 
wood-cut  line  you  can’t  get  anything  to  eat  her q."— Wash- 
ington Star. 

Genuine  Zeiss  Lenses. — The  fine  collection  of  genuine 
Zeiss  lenses  from  the  Carl  Zeiss  Optical  Works,  in  Jena, 
Germany,  which  was  exhibited- at  the  Columbian  World’s 
Fair,  have  become  the  property  of  the  Scovill  & Adams 
Co.,  and  may  now  be  seen  at  their  salesroom,  423  Broome 
Street.  Intending  purchasers  interested  in  fine  photo- 
graphic objectives  are  invited  to  examine  these  superior 
lenses. 

The  Platinotype  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  made 

arrangements  with  R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  of  Yonkers,  for 
the  publication  of  his  pictures  in  platinum.  Forty-one 
subjects  have  been  selected  from  Mr.  Eickemeyer’s  favor- 
ite studies,  many  of  which  have  taken  medals  at  various 
exhibitions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  pict- 
ures are  printed  in  three  sizes,  and  mounted  respectively 
on  8 x 16,  14  x 17  and  18  x 20  size  mounts.  We  expect 
shortly  to  give  our  readers  a number  of  Mr.  Eickemeyer’s 
pictures,  with  a sketch  of  his  life  and  work,  in  the 
“ Distinguished  Photographers  of  To-Day”  series. 


A TYPICAL  LETTER. 

Publishers  of  The  American  Annual  of  Photography: 

Gentlemen — I bought  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Pullman  one  of 
j’our  “Annuals  of  Photography”  for  1894,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  I would  not  sell  it  for  five  times  the 
amount  I paid  for  it  if  I could  not  get  another.  I am  an 
amateur  photographer,  and  have  got  more  information  out 
of  it  than  anything  I know  in  book  form. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  G.  Shaw,  Woodside,  Md. 


Halle,  a/S.,  8/23/12. 

I have  tested  the  Wuestner  Imperial  Non- 
Halation  Plates,  and  have  had  astonishingly 
fine  results  with  them. 

In  general  sensitiveness,  orthochromatic  ef- 
fect, and  in  the  total  absence  of  halation,  they 
are  far  superior  to  the  Sandell  plates. 

It  shall  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  lay  these  facts 
before  the  German  public. 

DR.  A.  MIETHE, 

Editor  “ Atelier  des  Photographen.” 
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WHAT  THE  PRESS  IS  SAYING  ABOUT  “THE 
AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR  1894-” 

“ Altogether  the  sum  of  2 shillings  will  be  well  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  a copy.” — The  Photographic  Review  of 
Reviews , (England.) 

“In  reality  a record  of  the  advance  of  photography, 

it  becomes,  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  an  indispensable  feature 
to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  moving  along  the  line  of 
progress.” — The  Photographic  Review. 

“Practically  an  Encyclopedia.” — “A  record  of  photo- 
graphic progress  which  will  interest  both  the  professional 
and  amateur.  It  is  practically  an  encyclopedia  of  every- 
thing refating  to  photography,  from  cameras  to  carbon 
paper.  The  illustrations  are  exquisite.” — N.  Y.  World. 

“Holds  its  Own.” — “ ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Photographic  Times  Almanac’  for  1894  holds 
its  own  among  its  predecessors.  It  contains  the  usual 
number  of  helpful  articles  upon  almost  every  conceivable 
photographic  subject,  and  illustrations  in  great  number.” 
— Wilson  s Photographic  Magazine. 

“ By  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the 
llustrations  in  ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photography’ 
for  1894  is  the  stuffed  bird,  a poll  parrot,  printed  in  three 
colors  by  Mr.  Kurtz’s  Coloritype  Co.  We  will  not  under- 
take to  say  how  many  impressions  would  be  required  by 
the  methods  heretofore  in  vogue,  but  the  difference  in  cost 
must  be  very  great.” — The  Nation. 


“ The  book  is  illustrated  with  admirable  examples  of 
process  work,  and  the  immediate  frontispiece,  a photograph 
of  a parrot,  printed  from  three  blocks,  is  a wonderful  piece 
of  work,  the  production  of  the  Coloritype  Company.  The 
letterpress  contains  articles  upon  almost  every  conceivable 
photographic  subject,  written  by  workers  and  thinkers  in 
America  and  Great  Britain.  The  book  should  be  on 
every  photographer’s  table.” — Pland  Camera  and  Lantern 
Review,  (England.) 


“ The  American  Annual.” — “ The  volume  contains  the 
customary  articles  from  a wide  circle  of  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers,  beginning  with  a brief  account, 
with  portrait,  of  Johann  Heinrich  Schultze,  ‘the  Colum- 
bus of  Photography.’  There  are  the  usual  lists  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  photographic  societies,  with  their  officers, 
and  of  hotels  having  dark-rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
tourist  photographers.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


“ ‘The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  for  1894,’ 
presents  a remarkably  good  coloritype  of  a parrot,  printed 
in  three  colors;  a portrait  of  Professor  Johann  Heinrich 
Schultze,  of  Halle,  the  ‘ Columbus  of  Photograph}7,’  and 
many  other  interesting  illustrations.  Among  the  contrib- 
uted articles  the  most  remarkable  are  those  on  ‘ Animal 
Motion  in  Art,’  ‘Photographic  Star  Brightness,’  and  the 
1 Constitution  of  and  Relationship  between  Atomic  Struct- 
ure and  the  Developing  Power  of  some  Aromatic  Com- 
pounds.’ ” — The  Critic. 


“ Good  Value.” — “ Once  more  we  have  to  welcome  this 
annual  visitor,  and  certainly  the  ’94  volume  is  fully  up  to 
its  predecessors  in  literary  matter,  and  in  advance  of  them 
in  its  illustrations,  the  chief  of  these  being  a three-color 
process-block  print  by  Kurtz  of  New  York  ; although  pos- 
sibly not  perfect,  it  is  decidedly  good.  Besides  this,  there 
are  two  prints  on  aristotype  paper,  three  collotypes,  and 


nineteen  half-tone,  or  process-blocks,  besides  numerous 
diagrams,  etc.,  in  the  text. 

“For  the  illustrations  alone  the  book  is  worth  the  money, 
and  then  with  the  articles  and  tables,  etc.,  it  is  good  value, 
and  should  not  be  missed.” — 'The  Amateur  Photographer, 
(England.) 

“Many  Features  of  Interest.” — “ ‘The  American  An- 
nual of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  ’ 
for  1894  contains  many  features  of  interest  to  all  interested 
in  photography.  The  list  of  contributors  is  good,  and  the 
range  of  subjects  covered  is  unusually  large,  which  has  led 
to  a slight  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  over  last  year. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  several  of  which  are 
excellent  ; but  probably  the  most  interesting  is  the  helio- 
chrome frontispiece  by  Kurtz.  This  is  a very  successful 
attempt  at  a reproduction  in  natural  colors  by  photographic 
processes,  the  print  being  the  result  of  three  printings, 
respectively,  in  yellow,  blue  and  red  inks  from  half-tone 
plates.” — The  Photo  American. 


“ Full  of  Good  Process  Work.” — “The  volume  for 
the  approaching  year  has  reached  us,  and  we  can  congrat- 
ulate The  Photographic  Times  upon  its  quality  and 
variety.  As  usual,  it  is  full  of  good  process  work,  care- 
fully printed,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  pictures 
are  interesting,  if  not  always  artistic.  The  most  striking 
example  of  process  work  in  the  book  is  that  of  a parrot, 
printed  in  three  colors  by  the  Coloritype  Co.,  of  which 
\V.  Kurlz  is  the  president.  It  is  a rendering  of  which  the 
producers  may  well  be  proud.  The  contents  are  by  well- 
known  workers  and  writers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Britain,  and  cover  considerable  ground.  The  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  pages  which  form  the  book  contain  items  of 
interest  to  all  workers,  whatever  their  bent.” — Photog- 
raphy, (England.) 

“ The  large  volume  gives  one  of  the  numerous  indi- 
cations as  to  the  wide  popularity  of  photography.  The 
frontispiece  is  a specimen  of  three-color  printing  by 
Kurtz,  of  New  York  [Coloritype  Co.],  done  from  relief 
blocks,  and  it  is  a remarkably  interesting  and  successful 
example  of  such  work.  There  are  twenty  inset  illustra- 
tions, incl  uding  a well-selected  varietv  of  subjects.  Per- 
haps the  very  best  of  these — whether  looked  upon  as  a 
picture  or  as  a photograph, — is  the  view  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams;  the  atmospheric 
effect,  the  reflections  in  the  water,  and  the  sky,  being 
exceptionally  well-rendered. 

“The  literary  portion  of  ‘The  Annual’  comprises  a 
mass  of  well-selected  tabular  matter,  with  various  photo- 
graphic data,  extiacts  or  summaries,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  year,  and  numerous  contributed  articles,  mostly  of 
that  practical  character  which  will  make  them  acceptable 
to  the  general  worker.” — Photographic  Work,  (England.) 


Contains  much  valuable  information,  both  for  ex- 
perts and  amateurs  in  the  art  of  photography.  With  each 
successive  year  photography  as  an  art  reaches  a higher  and 
higher  standard,  and  just  such  a volume  as  this  which  we 
have  in  hand  is  needed  to  acquaint  those  who  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  advancement  of  the  time  with  the  several 
improvements  as  the  years  roll  by.  This  volume  considers 
every  point  that  touches  upon  photography,  from  the  first 
lessons  in  the  school  room  to  the  construction  and  im- 
provement, and  proper  focusing  of  cameras.  Experi- 
ments in  developing  brief  exposures  are  recounted,  in- 
formation is  given  in  regard  to  the  best  way  to  photograph 
interiors  or  interior  decoration  ; the  subject  of  rede- 
velopment of  dry  plates  is  taken  up  ; suggestions  are 
thrown  out  that  touch  upon  effective  and  inexpensive  ways 
of  framing  pictures  ; the  best  way  to  illuminate  transparent 
objects  with  light  from  a kerosene  lamp,  in  photography, 
is  considered  ; and  a thousand  and  one  other  points  relat- 
ing to  pho  ography  attract  the  attention.  Every  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  art  of  photography  will  find  something 
that  will  encourage  his  efforts,  solve  his  problems  and 
awaken  his  enthusiasm  in  this  new  addition  to  a well 
known  and  popular  series — “ Photographic  Series,”  1894. 
— The  Boston  Herald 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


business  notices. 


“AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY,”  by  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams,  is  “A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.  The 
Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 


FOR  SALE. — First-class  gallery  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  ; 
location,  best  ; engaged  in  other  business.  Address, 

G.  P.,  304  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ANDRESEiN’S  PURE  SULPHITE,  for  Amidol,  Para- 
amido-phenol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  or  Pvro.  Use  only 
Andresen’s  Pure  Sulphite  of  Soda. 


HELMOLD’S  HARDENING  MIXTURE  is  worthy  a 
trial.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Will  treat  100  5x7  negatives 
or  prints. 


WANTED. — “American  Annual  of  Photography  and 
Photographic  Times  Almanac”  for  1892,  1893;  authors’ 
copies.  State  lowest  price  and  condition,  to 

W.  E.  W.,  The  Photographic  Times, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

A MAN  does  not  shave  himself;  he  goes  to  a barber 
shop.  His  mother  or  wife  does  not  bake  bread  ; she  goes 
to  a baker’s  shop.  So  a photographer  does  not  print  pho- 
' tographs  ; he  goes  to  Samuel  Frankenheim’s  photo-print- 
ng  shop  at  45  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

STUDIO  FOR  SALE. — The  studio  of  the  Notman 
Photo.  Co.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  all  negatives,  instru- 
ments and  furnishings,  will  be  sold  at  a low  price  to  the 
right  party.  A rare  chance  for  a pushing  man.  Address 
NOTMAN  PHOTO.  CO.,  3 Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. — 5x  7 Kokak,  Barker  Shutter,  $38  ; 5x7 
Bausch  & Zomb  Zeiss  Anistigmat,  $32  ; both  in  perfect 
condition.  A.  R.  FRANK,  25  Pine  Street. 

ROCK  WOOD’S  UNION  SQUARE  GALLERY  FOR 
SALE. — I must  relieve  myself  of  the  responsibility  of  two 
establishments.  I will  sell,  complete  in  every  particular, 
at  a low  price.  Terms  and  lease  very  favorable. 

GEO.  G.  ROCKWOOD,  1440  Broodway. 

AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES  are  all  the  go.  Try  a 
sample  ; either  Andresen’s  or  Hauff's.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


“THE  DEVELOPER  OF  THE  F CTU RE.”— S.  P.  C. 
Amidol  Developer  in  solution  ready  for  use.  8-ounce 
bottle,  with  directions,  50  cents. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


“The  Platinotypes  issued  by  the  Official  Photographer 
(C.  D.  Arnold)  are  really  beautiful  pictures  that  will 
worthily  remain  to  record  the  beauties  of  the  Fair.” — The 
Practical  Photographer,  London,  Eng. 

A Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  Willis  & Clements 
for  their  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  portraits,  landscapes,  copies  of  paintings,  wash  draw- 
ings, etc.  Send  for  directions  to 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  have  not  the  time  or  facili- 
ties for  doing  outside  or  interior  work  should  never  lose 
an  order,  as  I am  prepared  to  make  their  negatives  for 
them  of  every  description  or  any  size  up  to  20  x 24.  Print- 
ing and  developing  for  amateurs  or  the  trade  as  hereto- 
fore. I do  nothing  but  the  best  work.  Come  and  see  me. 

C.  M.  DARLING.  122  West  36th  St. 

THE  PRINTING-OUT  PAPER  used  by  Rcisch  of 
Chicago,  in  making  his  display  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  gained  a premium  at  Chicago,  ean  be  pro- 
cured from  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  423  Broome 
St.,  New  York.  Received  fresh  daily. 
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FOR  SALE. — Some  sets  of  Apparatus  and  Lenses,  at 
very  low  prices.  E.  EDWARDS,  137  W.  23d  St.,  N.Y. 


USE  WUESTNER’S  New  Eagle  Ortho  Plates.  None 
better.  Sold  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


GRIT  VARNISH. — The  best  retouching  medium  in  the 
market;  6-ounce  bottle,  40  cts. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


A STEREOSCOPIC  HENRY  CLAY  CAMERA  FOR 
SALE. — This  camera  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is 
as  good  as  new.  Address  “ STEREO.,”  care  The 
Photographic  Times. 


FOR  SALE. — A 6}^  x 8)4  Morrison  C.  C.  Group  Lens, 
with  stops,  and  Duplex  Prosch  Shutter,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cost  $70;  will  sell  for  $30.  Address  HARRIS, 
care  The  Photographic  Times  Office. 


“ARISTO  LITMUS,”  the  most  sensitive  Litmus 
Paper  in  the  world.  Sample  bottle  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage.  (Regular  price, 
15  cents  per  box.  W.  P.  BUCHANaN, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BROKERAGE.  — Established  es- 
pecially to  furnish  carefully  selected  outfits  of  any  make 
or  grade  to  those  living  at  a distance.  Address 

C.  M.  BROCKWAY,  33  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


“Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  October  25th,  1893. 

“ The  Platinotype  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  pictures. 

“ R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.” 

Every  amateur  should  possess  some  of  these  beautiful 
pictures  to  use  as  studies.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  CO., 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


S.  P.  C.  EIKOQUINOL  DEVELOPER.— This  “ ne 
plus  ultra”  developer  for  timed  and  instantaneous  expos- 
ures, lantern  slides  and  all  other  kinds  of  transparencies, 
photo-mechanical  work  and  bromide  paper  prints  is  now 
in  stock  and  for  sale  at  35  cents  per  bottle  of  8 ounces. 
No  other  developer  is  now  used  by  the  members  of  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Photography  ; no  other  has  attained  to 
equally  fine  results. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


A1  GROUND-FLOOR  GALLERY  in  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  town  of  10,000  ; reason  for  selling,  about 
to  manufacture  a new  photo  print  mounter.  Address, 
LESURE  & DUNKLER,  West  Gardner,  Mass. 


FIVE  VOLS.  Photographic  Times;  one  4-in.  Tele- 
scopic Objective  Lens.  72-in.  focus,  mounted  in  brass 
cells;  one  Beck  Microscopic  Lens,  J^-in.  focus;  one 
Gronout  Microscopic  Lens,  £-in.  focus  ; one  10-in.  Solar 
Condenser;  one  French  Condenser,  133^-in.  focus;  one 
6 x 8W  Achromatic  View  Lens. 

C.  H.  FONTAYNE,  26  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


OVVING  TO  FAILING  HEALTH  I desire  to  retire 
permanently  from  active  business  and  devote  my  time  to 
travel.  I wish,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  my  business  at  88 
North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111  , to  some  competent  per- 
son. To  the  right  man  this  is  an  opportunity  of  a life- 
time. Call  or  address  MAX  PLATZ, 

88  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


TRY  IT  ! — “ The  Developer  of  the  Future,”  Dr. 
Andresen’s  Amidol.  In  solution,  ready  for  use,  50  cents 
per  8-ounce  bottle,  Avith  full  directions.  Dr.  Andresen’s 
Pure  Amidol  in  1-ounce  bottles,  75  cents  per  bottle. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  NEW 

COLUMBIAN  DEVELOPER? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 

IT  IS  ONLY  30  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 

AND  IS  THE  BEST  YET. 
Full  directions  with  each  bottle.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


BLUE  PAPER. 

O.  C.  CO.'S  SPECIAL  Blue  Paper  is  a reliable  article, 
and  once  tried  always  used.  Fresh  every  day — never  sent 
out  streaked  or  stale.  Mailed  free.  Per  yard  (27  inches 
wide),  cut  to  any  size,  25  cents.  Sample,  5 cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PAPER. 

(Special  Agents.) 

COLD  DEVELOPMENT,  put  up  in  sealed  tins — also 
sold  by  the  sheet.  Send  one  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

THE  OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

Near  Cortlandt  St.  163  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


See  it  as  1 saw  If  !M 


Draw  Your  Watch  and  Take 'a  "Shot." 

Can  be  reloaded  In  open  daylight. 

A POCKET  WONDER ! 

Photoret.  niekle  plated,  with  Magic  magazine  and  films 
for  36  exposures  and  full  Instructions.  By  express  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2  50.  Satisfaction  or  money  returned. 

A CHILD  CAN  OPERATE  IT. 

THE  HOLIDAY'  PRESENT  OF  1803. 

MAGIC  INTRODUCTION  CO.,  321  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Photoret  photo  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Temporary  Holiday  Depot,  775  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Photographic  Times 
Photo-Engraving  Bureau. 


We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can 
supply 

HALF-TONE  CUTS, 

ON  COPPER  OR  BRASS, 

OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY  ONLY, 

for  art  publications  or  advertising  purposes,  at 
reasonable  rates. 

Photographers  desiring  to  reproduce  photographs, 
or  to  get  up  circulars,  pamphlets  or  business  cards, 
will  do  well  to  send  to  us  for  quotations. 

We  will  also  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  electros 
from  the  half-tones  appearing  in  this  magazine. 
Address,  Manager, 

The  Photographic  Times  Engraving  Bureau, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STILL  MORE  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
CHRISTMAS  NUHBER  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC T1HES. 

“ Your  Christmas  number  was  a beauty.” 

J.  F.  Ryder. 


“ The  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times  compares  favorably,  in  its  illustrations,  with  the 
literary  magazines.” — The  Fretnotit  Journal. 


“The  Christmas  number  is  beautiful  and  good  from 
first  to  last.  I think  the  magazine  has  excelled  itself  and 
broken  all  former  records.” — Miss  Adelaide  Skeel. 


“ I must  confess  that  in  seven  years’  experience  the 
Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic  Times  is  by 
far  the  best  effort  of  the  kind  I have  seen  yet.” — Will  O. 
Monk.  Salem,  Alabama. 


“ In  one  word,  it  is  just  grand.  Every  amateur  in  the 
country  ought  to  have  one.  I have  had  the  ‘Annual’ 
for  four  years,  and  from  it  and  The  Times  have  received 
more  instruction  than  from  any  other  source.” — A.  J. 
Swanson,  Faribault,  Minn. 


The  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic  Times 
is  an  elegant  example  of  the  foremost  representative  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  professional  and  ama- 
teur. Every  lover  of  the  art  should  possess  this  number. 

— The  Columbus  Record. 


“‘The  Photographic  Times’  gets  out  one  of  the 

best  Christmas  numbers  that  comes  out  in  this  city  (New 
York).  The  last  one  is  full  of  interest  to  the  amateur  or 
professional,  and  to  those  who  have  but  a slight  interest 
in  the  art.” — The  Journalist. 


“The  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times  is  undoubtedly  a gem  in  every  detail.  It  contains 
much  interesting  reading  matter,  and  is  filled  with  splen- 
did illustrations,  the  choice  of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
being  most  excellent.  The  general  make-up  is  rich  and 
varied,  and  the  number  undoubtedly  stands  out  promi- 
nently as  the  finest  piece  of  photographic  literature  ever 
published.” — The  American  A mateur  Photographer. 


“The  Christmas  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times  renders  a handsome  tribute  to  the  art  preservative, 
and  is  a credit  to  all  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  this 
handsome  edition.  Persons  not  connected  with  the  pub- 
lishing business  have  little  idea  of  the  enormous  labor  and 
expense  attending  the  issuing  of  such  an  elegant  and  elab- 
orate magazine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  publishers  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  early  disposal  of  every  copy  of  the 
large  edition.*  The  Times  will  be  all  or  nothing,  and  any 
one  examining  the  Christmas  number  will  readily  con- 
clude it  is  not  the  latter.” — St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photog- 
rapher. 

* The  edition  is  already  exhausted. — The  Publishers. 
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Photographic  Studies. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

A Collection  of  Photogravures  from  the  Best  Repre- 
sentative Photographic  Negatives  by  Leading 
Photographic  Artists. 

Compiled  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

THE  COLLECTION  INCLUDES: 

“ Dawn  and  Sunset” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ Childhood” H.  McMichael 

“ As  Age  Steals  On” j.  F.  Ryder 

“ A Portrait  Study” B.  J.  Falk 

“ Solid  Comfort” John  E.  Dumont 

Ophelia” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ No  Barrier” F.  A.  Jackson 

“ El  Capitan  ” W.  H.  Jackson 

“ Still  Waters  ” ,. J.  J.  Montgomery 

“ Surf  ’ James  F.  Cowee 

“ A Horse  Race  ” George  Barker 

“ Hi,  Mister,  may  we  have  some  Apples?” Geo.  B.  Wood 


Printed  on  Japan  Paper,  Mounted  on  Boards.  Size, 
11  x 14,  in  ornamental  Portfolio  and  a Box. 

Pries,  - - - $3.00 


Sent , Postpaid , on  Receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


The  Photographic  Times  Binder. 

BEAUTY,  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  CONVEN- 
IENCE and  ECONOMY  PERFECTLY  UNITED. 


Tlie  Photographic  Times  Binder  will  be 
found  a great  convenience,  not  only  for  holding  together 
the  numbers  for  six  months  in  neat  and  permanent  form, 
but  also  for  keeping  in  place  the  loose  copies  as  they  are 
received  from  week  to  week. 

The  Solid  Wooden  Back  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, corresponding  to  a permanently  bound  book,  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  binders,  with  their  soft, 
“mushy”  backs,  equally  untidy  on  the  table  or  library  shelf. 

Non-Mutilation  of  Contents. — The  magazines  are  in- 
stantly but  securely  bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  magazine,  and  yet  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
For  binding  them,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  it  has  no  equal, 
since  the  Binder  appears  nearly  as  neat  as  when  completely 
filled. 


“Photography  at  Night,”  by  P.  C.  Duchochois,  pub- 
lished by  the  author. 

“In  this  little  work  the  author  fully  treats  not  only  of 
flash-light  work,  and  the  various  materials  and  apparatus 
employed,  but  also  gives  directions  for  various  kinds  of 
copying,  enlargement,  printing  on  bromide  and  collodio- 
chloride  paper,  transparency  and  lantern  slide  making. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  amateur’s  hand-book  for  the  winter 
season,  and  will  open  a field  that  is  practically  unknown 
to  many  workers.  It  is  strictly  practical  throughout,  all 
theory  being  omitted.” — The  Photo  A?nerican. 

“ ‘ Photography  at  Night  ’ is  a most  val  uable  book  for 
those  who  work  or  wish  to  work  by  flash  light,”  writes  the 
Editor  of  the  Canadian  Photographic  Journal.  “ It  is  really 
invaluable  to  the  professional  or  amateur  who  wishes  to 
secure  satisfactory  results  in  flash  light.” 

108  pp.  ; paper  covers  ; price  $1. 

For  sale  by  The  Scovill  & Adams  Company. 


Employment  OKIcecd  and  WlzntzCL. 


SITUATIONS  OFFERED, 

A first-class  lady  retoucher  who  can  assist  generally  in 
the  studio,  to  go  South.  Address  “South,”  care  of  this 
magazine. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Experienced  photographer  is  ready  to  make  a new  en- 
gagement ; perfect  bromide  and  platinum  printer  ; best  of 
references.  R.  Everett,  24  Manhattan  St.,  W.  Harlem, 
New  York. 


An  expert  emulsion  maker  desires  situation  ; has  been 
employed  as  such  in  Belgium  and  French  manufactories  ; 
can  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  gallons  of  emulsion  per  day. 
Refers  to  Chas.  Ehrmann,  Photo  Times.  Address  Photo- 
Engels,  326  E.  61st  St.,  City. 


By  an  all-round  man,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  thor- 
oughly experienced  in  all  branches  of  photography  ; dis- 
tance no  object ; references  and  samples  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  Eugene  Schnepf,  P.  O.  Box  151,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 


Position  as  photographic  printer  in  good  gallery  ; very 
best  of  references.  Address  E.  W.  Lockman,  No.  142 
Everett  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A young  man,  twenty-four,  first-class  operator,  retoucher 
and  all-around  man,  wants  permanent  position;  would 
prefer  the  South  ; best  of  references  ; will  also  send  speci- 
mens ; salary,  very  moderate.  Address,  S.  H.,  Photo- 
graphic Times. 


Situation  wanted  in  good  house,  as  operator,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  except  printer;  or  would  like  to  accept  a 
place  as  salesman  in  a stock  house.  Address  “N,”  Box  165, 
Adamstown,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Young  man  wishes  a position  as  operator  or  retoucher, 
or  all-round  man  ; wages  moderate.  L.  E.  Silvermeyer, 
720  May  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A first-class  photographer,  experienced  operator  and 
retoucher,  is  open  for  an  engagement;  city  or  country; 
best  of  references.  Address,  Photo-Engels,  326  East  6lst 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTES. 

“The  ‘Annual’  is  full  of  good  things  in  most  attractive 
dress — a mine  of  information  and  suggestions,”  writes 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Turner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“ Editor  Adams  of  The  Photographic  Times  an- 
nounces some  features  for  the  coming  year  which  will 
make  the  Times  more  valuable  than  ever  to  all  amateur 
photographers,”  writes  The  Journalist. 

Christmas  number. — “ It  is  certainly  far  and  away  of 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted.  In  fact,  it  is 
a gem  of  the  first  water,  and  is  second  only  to  the  incom- 
parable ‘Photographic  Times  Annual’  edition  for  1894.’’ 

— The  Tripod. 

W.  P.  Buchanan  is  to  entertain  his  friends,  patrons, 
and  employees  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 23d,  by  giving  a lantern  slide  exhibition  of  World’s 
Fair  pictures. 

“ Highly  Prized.” — “ I saw  The  Times  in  Smith’s  Col- 
lege Library,  and  it  was  highly  prized,”  writes  Miss  Ade- 
laide Skeel,  on  returning  from  a visit  to  that  well-known 
college  for  young  women. 

“ The  ‘Annual  ’ for  ’94  surpasses  by  far  that  of  '93.  I 
hope  that  the  character  of  its  articles  may  continue  to  im- 
prove,” writes  E.  L.  Bowles,  of  Middletown,  Md. 

“The  Art  of  being  Photographed. — We  have  in- 
deed very  much  to  learn  in  this  matter.  It  is  a thing  that 
needs  teaching,  like  deportment  or  dancing.  Plenty  of 
men  I have  noticed,  who  would  never  do  it  in  real  life, 
commit  the  sin  of  being  over-gentlemanly  in  an  album. 
Their  clothes  are  even  indecently  immaculate.  They  be- 
come, not  portraits,  but  fashion-plates.  I hate  a man  who 
is  not  rumpled  and  creased  a little  as  much  as  I do  a 
brand  new  pipe.  And,  as  a sad  example  of  sin  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  side  of  carelessness,  I have  seen  ren- 
derings of  a very  august  personage  indeed,  in  a hat — a hat ! 
It  was  tilted,  and,  to  add  to  the  atrocity,  he  was  holding  a 
cigar.  This  I regard  as  horrible.  Think  ! Your  photo- 
graph may  go  into  boudoirs.  Imagine  Gladys  opening  the 
album  to  Ainone;  ‘ Now  I will  show  you  him.'  And 
there  you  sit,  leering  at  their  radiant  sweetness,  hat  on. 
and  a cigar  reeking  between  your  fingers.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


For  all  purposes  executed  in  the  most  artistic 
manner.  Book  illustrations,  advertising  cuts,  etc. 

“ Our  Specialty” 

COPPER  HALF-TONE  PLATES 

FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  BRUSH  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

Weeks  Engraving  Co., 

702  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.%  Pa. 

Estimates  and  Samples  on  application. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  FINE  BOOKS. 


PHOTOTYPE  HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PHOTO  LITHO 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Half-Tone  Blocks  for  typograph 
cal  printing.  The  same  excellence  which  characterizes  our  Gelatine 
Work  will  be  given  to  this,  and  we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a trial 
order. 

These  blocks  are  suitable  for  Catalogues  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
illustration,  but  for  the  better  grade  of  work  we  recommend  the  Photo- 
type. 

W e are  also  prepared  to  submit  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Letter- 
Press  Printing,  and  preparation  of  Catalogues  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  of  work,  and  will  in  each  case  give  the  best  of  its  kind. 

THE  F.  GUTEKUNST  CO. 

F.  Gutekunst,  Pres.  813  & 815  Girard  Avenue,  and 

M.  Gutekunst,  Sec.  & Treas.  1700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Imperial  P holograph  Galleries , 712  Arch  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  COMPETITION. 

No.  2.— GENERAL  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

This  coupon  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  each  picture. 

Nom  de  plume , _ _ 

Name , 


A ddress, 

/ hereby  certify  that  the  picture  entered  by  me 

is  the  result  of  my  own  work  entirely. 

Signature , 

Remarks , 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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A Salted  Paper,  Capable  of  giving 

Clear,  Deep,  Brilliant  Prints, 

Is  a Novelty,  BUT  WE  HAVE  ST  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Millen’s  Salted  Paper  will  give  artistic  effects 
in  rich  tones  rivaling  Bromide  and  Platinum. 

Sample  Sheet,  ioc.  85c.  per  doz. 

A Sa?nple  Print  on  Request. 

PHILADELPHIA  BLUE  PRINT  CO., 

No.  41  North  Seventh  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer. 

The  best  Monthly  Photo  Magazine  published. 

Three  Months’  Trial  Trip,  only  ...  50  Cents. 

Give  it  a trial  and  judge  for  yourself  of 
its  merits. 

$3  per  year.  - - 30  cts.  per  copy. 

Mrs.  FITZGIBBON-CLARK,  Publisher, 

2700  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE!  FREE ! ! FREE!!! 

A Charming  Book  Given  Away. 

“ My  Three=Legged  Story  Teller.” 

By  Miss  ADELAIDE  SKEEL. 

“Stories  Caught  by  the  Camera  Straight  from  Life.” 

Will  be  sent,  postpaid,  FREE,  to  any  one  sending 
Five  Dollars  with  a new  subscription  to  The  Photo- 
graphic Times. 

This  is  a handsome  book  of  200  pages,  royal  octavo, 
and  sells  for  50  cents  in  paper  covers. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


SWEET, WALLAGH  & GO. 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 

Larges!  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  World 


BACK  VOLUMES 


— OF — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

TO  COMPLETE  SETS. 

We  can  supply  a few  back  volumes  of  The  Pho- 
tographic Times,  bound,  of  the  following  years, 
at  the  prices  indicated  : 

Vol.  i,  1871, 

Vol.  2,  1872, 

Vol.  3,  1873,  - 

Vol.  4,  1874,  ------- 

Vol.  5,  1875, 

Vol.  6,  1876,  - 

Vol.  9,  1879, 

Vol.  10,  1880, 

Vol.  11,  1881,  - 

Vol.  13,  1883, 

Vol.  14,  1884,  ------- 

Vol.  15,  1885, 

Vol.  16,  1880,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements, 

Vol.  16,  1886,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements, 

Voi.  17,  1887,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 
Vol.  18,  1888,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4 00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  22,  1892,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  22,  1892,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 

These  prices  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  as  the 
older  volumes  become  more  scarce. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  New  York. 


Per  Vol. 

?3-oo 

3-oo 

3.00 

3.00 

3-oo 

3-oo 

3-oo 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 
3-oo 

4.00 
4.00 
6. co 
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The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association : 

Please  send  me  The  Photographic  Times,  commencing 
with  i8q  , for to  my  address  : 

Name , 

p.  a, 

County , 

State , 


A RELIABLE  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


GEO.  J.  WOLF  & CO., 

918  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  can  Supply  all  your  Photographic  wants. 

MINOTT  M.  GOVAN, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Supplies, 

No.  5 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

(Three  doors  from  Broadway.) 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  on 
application. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

AND  SPECIALTIES. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO., 

07-69  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

(CARBUTT'S 

|P iKO  J-|YDR2  New  York,  Nov.  23.  1892. 

Two-^OLUTioN  developer.  Mr.  JOHN  CARBUTT. 

/"  Two  8-oi.  Bottle ».  Price  60  Cents  per  Pnrknqc. 

Dear  Sir  Although  only  an  amateur  1 use  a very  large  amount  of 
your  plates  and  I have  found  the  most  startling  and  beautiful  results 
in  the  use  of  your  Eiko  cum  Hydro  Developer  in  the  development 
of  instantaneous  exposures. 

Respectfully  MORTON  REDMOND. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 

MACHINERY  and  TOOLS, 

JOHN  ROYLE  & SONS, 

PLATINUM  PAPER. 

THE  GENUINE  IMPORTED  PAPER 

IS  ALWAYS  GOOD,  KEEPS  WELL  AND 

GIVES  PERFECT  RESULTS,  NO  YELLOWED 

WHITES  OR  MUDDY  TONES.  LOOK 

OUT  FOR  CRUDE  IMITATIONS. 

Send  for  our  Platinum  Circular  and  Price  List. 

E.  W.  NEWCOMB  & CO.,  G9  W.  3Gth  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

— USE  THE  — 

WALPOLE  HYPOmo?TE  SODA 

Every  lot  tested  chemically  and  photographically  be- 
fore shipping.  If  your  supply  man  does  not  keep  the 

Walpole  Hypo  we  willsupply  your  wants,  1 lb.  or  tons. 

WALPOLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Walpole,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS. 

Send  for  the  Scovill  & Adams  Company’s 
Catalogue  of  Photographic 

Books  and  Publications. 

A new  edition  now  ready. 

saffl0HAkBERTYPE. , , 

lg€\\! }}  Yppfr'  COM  pa  n y rsgs* 

<57  6 69  6PW1NG  Si  NCW  YORK 

'f|™p§  VIEWS,  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

. vYs  Made  into  Souvenirs  at  short  f notice  from'photo- 
, 1 graphs  cr  negatives. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Edition  Prices. 

THE  AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  UNPREPARED  PAPER  FOR  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

No.  64  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

Successors  to 

Photographic  Department  Scovill  Manuf’g  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

Office  and  Salesrooms 

W.  Irving  Adams,  Pres’t.  mQ  n 0,  . \T  vr  1 

h.  Littlejohn,  Secy.  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Stephen  B.  Butts.  “ MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE.”  John  F.  Adams. 

NEW  HOUSE, 

BUTTS  & ADAMS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  & 459  Washington  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

This  space  for  sale. 

$1.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

DAVID  TUCKER, 

37  & 39  Court  Street, 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

C.  C.  PAPER.  EXPORT  BRAND. 

Is  a thoroughly  reliable  Collodion  Paper,  and  used  very  extensively 
in  the  N.  W.  Tones  evenly , quickly  and  beautifully , with  a small 
quantity  of  gold.  No  special  negatives  required.  No  varnishing  of 
negatives  necessary . 

Made  in  Pense  and  White  tints.  This  paper  is  now  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  $1.75  per  gross,  cabinet  size,  and  proportionate  prices 
on  all  other  sizes. 

We  will  mail  you.  upon  application,  a sample  package  free  of  charge. 

COLUMBIAN  COLLODION  PAPER  CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


J.  S.  LOPEZ  & CO. 

O’Reilly  92,  Apartado  213,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Importers  of  Goods  for  Photographers, 

Engravers  and  Painters. 

Editors  of  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN.” 
References  in  New  York,  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
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Both  Mgcki  and  Diploma 

OF  HIGHEST  HONORS  AWARDED  TO  THE 


CARBUTT  EXHIBIT 

BY  THE 

World’s  Fair  Jury  of  Awards 

For  Superiority  of  Results  on  CARBUTT’S 

GELATINO  BROMIDE  PLATES, 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES, 

COLUMBIAN  ANTI-HALATION  PLATES, 

CELLULOID  FILMS  (Cut  Sizes), 

TRANSPARENCIES,  GROUND  GLASS  AND  LANTERN  SLIDES. 


Manufactured  by  JOHN  CARBUTT, 


(Pioneer  Manufacturer  of  Gelatino- Bromide  and  Orthochromatic  Plates  in  America.) 

F V S'  FT)  JVF 

DRY  PLATE  AND  FILM  WAYNE  JUNCTION, 

WORKS.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Wuestner’s 


“White  Label” 

50  Sens. 

Plate.  For  Studio  Work 


They  are  extremely  rapid 

Price  the  same  as  for  the  “Regulars.”  and  giVe  full  detail  and 

~ • - brilliancy. 


TRY  THEM  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF. 


Wuestner’s  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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MAGIC  LANTERNS 

ADAPTED  FOR 

Electric  Light,Lime  Light, 
S 0 i l Light  intern  $ 

Parts  far  can  be 

1 ° run  r\y  OBTAINED  SEPARATELY. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  , 

CHAi  BiSELERs^s 

218  CENTRE  ST,  N.Y. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED 

DEPOT  and  STOCK  HOUSE, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Professional  and  Amateur  P hotographers. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  ALL  ORDERS. 

LOWEST  PRICES , BEST  GOODS. 

Cameras,  A mateur  Outfits,  Dry- Plates,  Card  Stock  and  Chemicals 

Dark-room  for  use  of  customers. 

J.  N.  McDONNALD, 

Opp.  Union  Depot  Arcade,  544  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Patented  July  17,  1887. 


STAMP  PORTRAITS. 

These  are  the  only  stamp 
portraits  that  are  gummed 
and  perforated,  and  being 
the  exact  size  of  ordinary 
U.  S.  postage  stamps,  pho- 
tographers and  others  will 
find  them  an  interesting 
novelty  in  advertising  their 
Dusiness,  as  they  can  be 
mounted  on  business  and 
visiting  cards,  letter-heads, 
etc. 

We  also  make  a size  four 
times  larger  than  the  stamp 
pictures.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Address 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Sole  Agent, 

M.  E.  Cor.  8th  A Locust  Sts, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“THE  KNACK.” 

NOT  THE  CAMERA, 

BUT  THE  BOOK. 

Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity. 

Price,  reduced  to  25  cents. 


Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price 


by 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


The  Unrivaled 

STEINHEIL  LENSES. 


The  best  and  most  rapid  lens  for 
general  work  for  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers.  Remarkable  for 
its  powerful  and  even  illumination  and 
sharpness. 

Series  III.  The  prototype  of  all  rapid 
symmetrical  and  rectilinear  combinations. 
Guaranteed  equal  to  the  most  expensive 
lenses  of  its  kind. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  BROOME  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ACME  PRINT  TRIMMER. 

Cuts  a Whole  Sheet  at  Once.  Absolutely  Accurate. 


Patented  August  26,  1890. 

Never  gets  out  of  Adjustment.  Self  Sharpening. 
Simplest  Trimmer  ever  made. 

Prevents  all  possibility  of  spoiling  prints. 

PRICE  LIST. 

No.  i — z%  x 5%  inches,  16  to  sheet,  - - $12.00 

No.  2 — 3A3  x 6 inches,  12  to  sheet,  - 12.00 

Any  special  size  to  order. 


8-in.  Amateur 
Stationary. 

Alcohol,  Oil  or  Gas, 
$10.00. 

No  Smell.  No  Szveat. 
No  Snioke. 
Thermometer. 

Full  Nickel  Finish. 
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CRITERION  AND  PARABOLON  MAGIC  LANTERNS 

and  Stereopticons,  Oil,  Lime  or  Electric  Light,  Views  of  World’s  Fair,  Scripture, 
Temperance  and  other  subjects  for  profitable  public  lectures  or  private  talks. 

Catalogues  g n f^OIT  9 0(1  IS  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

Free.  J.  D.  bULi  & LU.  189  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111! 


WE  HAVE  IT! 

Ilo  Collodion  Paper. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


Mew  England  Agents  for  American  Optical 
Co.’s  Apparatus. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


Best  in  the  world. 


6oo  Photographers 

Now  using  The  Semi-Centennial 

Camera  Stand. 

THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  GIVES  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION. 


DON’T  USE  ANY  OTHER.  TRY  ONE  AND  BE 
CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

All  Dealers  Sell  Them. 

HORGAN,  ROBEY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Clemons'  New  Matt-Surface  Paper. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A REVOLUTION  7 A 

THE  ART  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

inn  fnr  the  saltino-  of  plain  photographic  paper  has  been  discov. 
After  many  years  of  scientific  research  a prepa  jbe  advantages  are  apparent  to  all. 

:red,  by  which  method  the  finest  printing  results  are  obtainable,  ihe  actvant  0 

I. — Constant  use  will  not  discolor  the  silver  bath. 

II.— Will  produce  the  finest  detail  in  printing.  black  with  less  gold  than  ever  before. 

III. — Any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained  from  seP  L.j  k fresh  for  a long  time  if  properly  stored. 

IV. — The  “ New  Matt-Surface  ” paper  when  sensitized  will  keep  iresn  ior 

V.— The  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

For  sale  by  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 


, ample  Sheets,  by  mail,  10  cents  each. 


423  Broome  St.,  New  York 
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A Good  Reputation 

is  your  best  advertisement,  and  this  trade-mark 
is  your  safest  guide  : 


It’  s as  sterling  as  the  hall-mark  of  England — not 
so  old,  but  just  as  good.  No  question  is  ever 
raised  as  to  merit  once  it  is  known. 

Our  Night=Hawk  Camera,  for  hand  or  tripod, 
is  a good  seller  and  extensively  advertised. 

It  does  good  work  and  has  come  to  stay. 

We  make  Photographic  Lenses,  Tele 
scopic  Objectives,  Marine  Glasses, 
Opera  Glasses,  in  all  mountings. 

Our  new  Ready-Sensitized  Celloidine  Paper 

“FLORAGRAPH” 

Will  keep  longer  than  any  other. 

Write  for  any  particulars  you  may  want. 

MANHATTAN  OPTICAL 


The  Columbus  node! 
Folding 

Combine  with  the  compactness  of  the 
Kodak  every  feature  which  advanced 
amateurs  desire  in  a camera. 

Fitted  with  Double  Swing  Back 

Iris  Diaphragm  Shutter,  and  rising  front. 
Can  be  used  with  plates  and  films,  and 
are  adapted  to  stereoscopic  work. 

EASTflAN  KODAK  CO., 

2 Send  for  % ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

3 Catalogue.  5* 


WE  HAVE  JUST  COMPLETED 


THREE  NEW  SERIES 

ZEISS- 

AN  ASTICMAT 
LENSES. 


SERIES  I. — Highest  Grade  Portrait  Lens. 
SERIES  II.  — Very  Rapid  Outdoor  and 
Group  Lens. 

SERIES  Ilia.  — Instantaneous  Outdoor 
Lens,  Specially  Suited  to  Amateur  Use. 


SOLE  AMERICAN  LICENSEES, 

Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  515-543  N.  St.  Paul  St: 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  cor.  Fulton  & Nassau  Sts. 


ADVERTLSEMENTS. 
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DO  YOU  MAKE 

FLASH  LIGHT  PICTURES? 

IF  SO  YOU  MUST  KNOW 

BLITZ  PULVER 

The  Standard  Flash  Light  Powder  in  the  United  States. 

60  cents  per  package. 


For  Igniting  Blitz  Pulver  use  McCollin’s 
Igniter,  - - Price  $1.50 


For  Interiors,  where  quickness  is  not 
needed,  use  Hemperley’s  Magazine 
Flash  Lamp  for  Magnesium 
Powder  only,  Price  $2.75 


For  particulars  of  the  above,  send  for  our  circulars. 
Send  25  cents  for  a complete  book  on  Photography,  or 
a copy  of  American  Journal  of  Photography. 

THOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  & CO., 

Photo  Specialists, 

1003  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

— THE  — 

Columbian  Developer 


Complete  in  One  Solution. 

The  Very  Late  st=:and= The  Very  Best. 

The  Columbian  Developer  is  a powerful,  new,  one- 
solution  developer,  especially  suited  for  undertimed  and 
instantaneously  exposed  plates.  It  yields  negatives  of  the 
most  beautiful  half-tones  and  middle  tints,  and  of  unsur- 
passed printing  qualities. 

Full  directions  for  working  on  each  bottle. 

Price,  for  Eight-ounce  Bottle,  only  30  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


Wuestner’s  “Imperial 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE 


Non-Halation”  Plates. 

and  ON  THIS ! 


Reproduced  from  Negative  on  ordinary  Plate  Reproduced  from  Negative  on  “Imperial  Non-Halation”  Plate. 

Both  Negatives  Exposed  on  the  Same  Subject,  f o cf  ? 

One  Immediately  After  the  Other.  D\OLC  LlfC  cl  • 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 
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A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company 

would  call  attention  to  Dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  to  their  superior 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Photographic  Cards, 
claiming  that  they  have  always  in  stock,  or  are  prepared  to  make  promptly 
to  order,  a greater  variety  and  much  larger  quantity  of  Cards  of  superior 
quality  than  any  other  establishment  in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Warehouse,  No.  527  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


THE 


Standard 
Dry  Plates 

Are  acknowledged  by  many  Leading 
Photographers  to  be  the 


STANDARD  OF  AMERICA, 

And  should  be  used  for  all  branches  of  work  where  Uniformity,  Rapidity 


and  Brilliancy  are  required. 

‘ 1 Am  pleased  to  say  that  your  plates  are  \ 
very  fine.  They  are  swift,  clean,  and  in  fact  QJ 
possess  all  the  qualities  of  any  first-class  plate.  A 
For  white  drapery  must  say  they  are  abso- 
lutely  perfect.  ^ 

Hoping  that  you  will  meet  with  the  success 
that  your  plates  fully  deserve,  I remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  E.  BERGER, 

Operator  for  J.  H.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  O.” 


Why  not  try  them  ? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Standard  Dry  Plate  Co, 

LEWISTON,  ME. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DBALBRS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Spoiled  in  the  Mounting ! 

YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

are 

SLOUCHY,  SMOUCHY, 
COCKLY,  SPOTTY, 

Because  you  have  used  an  inferior  or  make-shift  mountant. 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

is  an  ahvays-ieady  adhesive  which  will  not  spill,  spatter,  nor  drop  off  the  brush- 
Never  hardens,  separates  or  becomes  gritty.  Does  not  cockle,  strike  through 
nor  change  the  tone.  Never  moulds,  sours  or  deteriorates  in  any  way.  A unique 
adhesive,  scientifically  made  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  photograph 
mounting.  Fully  guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  DEALERS  and  JOBBERS. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

168=172  Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 

TELESCOPES,  Etc. 

We  make  LENSES  for  every  require- 
ment of  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

They  are  unrivalled  in  their  excellence 
and  are  used  by  many  of  the  most  celeb- 
rated Photographers  throughout  the 
world. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  your  Stock  Dealer 
or  to  the 


GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEMISCHE  FABRIK  AUF  ACTIEN 


(Vorm.  E.  Schering)  BERLIN. 


ONE  OUNCE 


xffllOGALLIC  ACID 

* RESUBLIMED 

«E.  SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST,  BERLIN, GERMANY. 


I 


I 


REGISTERED.  SEE  T 


REGISTERED. 


YOU  GET  THE  “ GENUINE  SCHERING’S.” 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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918  Arch  St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Finest  of 
Bine  Print 
Papers. 


Send  lOc. 
for  sample 
package  4x5. 


THE  SCOVILL  MAGNESIUM  COMPOUND 


IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 


THE  GENUINE  ARE  IN 
SHYER  WRAPPERS, 


In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  quantities  have  been  eaten  at  various  times.  We  have  often 
pounded  it  in  a mortar  to  show  that  it  does  not  explode. 


Price  of  ScotHI  Magnesium  Compound. 

In  ounce  bottles,  with  fuses $0  50 

In  quarter  pound  cans,  with  fuses. ...  1 40 
In  half  “ “ “ “ ....  2 65 

In  one  “ “ “ “ ....  5 00 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Cartridges. 

Per  Doz.  Per  Gro. 
No.  1,  put  up  in  packages 

containing  6 cartridges.  $0  50  $6  00 
No.  2,  “ “ ..  80  9 00 

No.  2%  “ “ ..  1 20  13  00 

No.  3 “ “ . . 1 50  17  00 


AMATEURS,  ATTENTION! 


Please  remember  that  in  speed  and  every  desirable  optical 
quality  no  lenses  yet  constructed  can  rival 

Voigtlander’s  Euryscope  Lenses, 

which  are  made  in  seven  different  styles. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  & CO., 

319  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Revised  Price-List  sent  on  application. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


IMPROVED  SPRING  BACK 

ECLIPSE  ALBUM. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Improved  Spring  Back  with  Twenty-Four  Collins 
Cards.  White  and  Gray. 


No.  1 

No.  2 

6 x 7 

7 x 10 

cards 

l 4 

...$2  25 
2 50 

No.  2*4 

10  x 7*4 

it 

upright. . . 

...  3 50 

No.  3 

10  x 12 

...  3 75 

No.  3% 

12  x 10 

t« 

upright. . . 

...  4 25 

No.  4 

11  x 14 

...  4 25 

No.  5 

14  x 17 

it 

...  7 00 

Nos.  1,  2,  2%,  3,  3*4  and  4 are  handsomely  finished  in 
Morocco,  half  leather  bound,  with  gilt  title,  and  enclosed 
in  a neat  box.  No.  5 is  extra  gold  finish. 

For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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Remember 


THAT 

Three  Crown” 


Albumen  Paper 

Is  absolutely  the  BEST. 

WHY? 


Because  none  but  the  Best  of  the  Rives  Paper  is  selected 


for  Albumenizing  the  THREE  CROWN  BRAND. 

It  is  therefore  free  from  the  imperfections  often  to  be  found 
in  other  brands,  which  arise  from  defects  in  the  plain  paper, 
and  hence  cannot  be  avoided. 


CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

OF  — 

SUN  AND  SHADE. 


Published  Monthly. 


AN  ARTISTIC  PERIODICAL 
Without  Letter-Press. 


Each  issue  of  “ SUN  AND  SHADE  ” consists  of  eight  or  more  plates  of  the  highest  grade,  on  paper  11  x 14  inches. 


THE  N.  Y.  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO., 

In  announcing  a Christmas  Number  of  its  Artistic  Publication,  “ Sun  and  Shade,”  takes  pleasure  in 
drawing  especial  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  issue,  which  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
a M agnificent  P erpetuation  in  Photogravure  of  the 

“GOTTRT  OB1  ZEIOIsrOIR,  ” 

of  the  World’s  Fair  of  Chicago,  universally  conceded  to  be  the  crowning  glory  of  this  wonderful  Exposition, 
which  was  and  is  likely  to  remain  unrivaled  for  architectural  sumptuousness.  It  will  embrace  a series  of  some 

TWENTY  TO  TWENTY-FIVE  MAGNIFICENT  PHOTOGRAVURES, 

on  from  ten  to  twelve  pages,  printed  with  the  greatest  care. 

A Specially  Designed  Photogravure  Cover  has  been  prepared,  and  the  work  will  be  accompanied 
by  appropriate  Letter-Press  description. 

THIS  NUMBER  will  form  part  of  the  Regular  Subscription.  To  Non-Subscribers  the  price 

will  be  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Subscriptions  to  “Sun  and  Shade”  may  be  commenced  with  the  Christmas  or  any  other  number, 
at  $4.00  per  annum.  

137  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Photographic  Appetite  in- 
creases by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  beginner  is 
usually  content  to  start  with  a modest  outfit,  but 
as  interest  grows  the  hunger  for  more  artistic  re- 
sults calls  for  better  fa- 
cilities so  that  the  ap- 
paratus must  constantly 
be  of  a more  improved 
pattern  and  contain  all 
the  latest  fixings,  till 
finally  the  question  of 
improvement  is  entirely 
one  of  the  value  of  the 
lens. 

To  suit  this  growing 
appetite  we  make  a line 
of  camera  boxes  une- 
qualled for  workman- 
ship and  convenient  appliances.  We  can  supply 
any  stage  of  hunger  and  make  to  order  to  suit 
any  whim.  Any  photographic  question  cheerfully 
answered.  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 


The  Scovill  & Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  Street , New  York . 


The  Rattler, 

$5- 

The  Waterbury, 

$25' 

The  Triad, 

$35- 

The  Henry  Clay, 

$55- 
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\ \ / E take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  photographic  fraternity  our 
\ \ new  Panoramic  Camera,  which  is  made  in  various  dimensions  up 
to  the  size  capable  of  making  photographs  1 8 x 48  inches. 

A new  design  of  constructing  these  cameras  in  hemispherical  form  has 
been  invented  ; a new  movement  of  crossing  the  lens  over  the  segments 
of  the  circle,  and  an  automatic  release  for  the  shutter  has  also  been  con- 
structed. Carbutt’s  No.  27  films,  or  his  orthochromatic  films  of  the  same 
sensitiveness,  are  used  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed  flexible  dark 
slide,  which  permits  of  the  necessary  curve  to  conform  with  the  back  of  the 
camera.  The  cameras  are  solidly  and  serviceably  made,  elegant  in  finish, 
and  in  ever}^  way  maintain  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  American 
Optical  Company.  The  cuts  shown  herewith  give  an  idea  of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  camera,  and  the  dark  slide  for  holding  the  film. 

The  prices  of  these  cameras,  including  in  each  case  a substantial  wooden 
box  or  trunk  for  holding  the  instrument,  a suitable  tripod,  a panoramic 
printing  frame,  two  holders,  two  developing  baths,  and  the  celebrated  Swift 
lens,  are  given  below. 


<$G§  <$°$5  $°$>  cjo^o  cyO^>  c^o^o  <£o£s  c£o£>  c^o^o  c^o^o 


H.  S.  -r"  S. 


Price  of  The  Scovill  Panoramic  Outfit  for  making  photographs 
10  x 30  inches,  complete  as  above, $250 

ice  of  The  Scovill  Panoramic  Outfit  for  making  photographs 
16  x 43  inches,  complete  as  above,  300 


The  scovill  & Ms  Company, 


423  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 
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NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN, 

But  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a good,  evenly-coated  Collodion  Paper  that  can  be  relied  upon,  would 
receive  recognition  with  photographers.  The  Murdoch- Wunderlich  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
heretofore  exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  MURDOCH  PHENOMENAL  PAPER,  have  made 
arrangements  whereby  their  paper  will  be  also  made,  at  the  below  address,  for  trade  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Dealers  and  users  are  requested  to  send  all  orders  to  Brooklyn,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  receiving  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  heretofore. 

Murdoch  Phenomenal  Paper  ( Collodion ) has  received  many  favorable  comments  during  its  two 
years  of  manufacture. 

Users  of  this  class  of  paper  will  find,  upon  first  trial,  that  excessive  curling  has  been  done  away  with. 
Brick  tones  are  not  necessary.  Easy  and  satisfactory. 

A trial  will  be  a small  expenditure,  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Dozen. 


To  users  of  our  Omega,  we  would  say: 

If,  upon  ordering  our  goods  from  your  dealer,  you  are  put  off  with 
the  information  that  “ they  can’t  get  it,”  “ haven’t  got  any  at  present,” 
“just  expecting  some  fresh,”  etc.,  but  substituting  some  other  manu- 
facture at  a higher  price  than  ours,  we  would  request  you  to  write  us, 
and  we  will  inform  you  where  you  can,  or  supply  you  ourselves  with 
paper  that  is  perfectly  fresh  and  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
market.  All  photographers  are,  no  doubt,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
intended  rise  in  prices,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  they  pay  for  the  music. 
Do  you  want  to  pay  15  per  cent,  more  for  your  paper,  an  article  which  you  use  more  of  than  anything  else  in  your 
gallery — the  very  Bread  that  supports  your  trade?  If  so,  continue  to  buy  and  allow  your  dealer  to  induce  you,  through 
numerous  “ reasons”  which  he  may  give  you,  to  pay  $1.00  for  goods  you  are  now  paying  and  can  get  for  85  cents. 

To  those  desiring  to  try  our  paper,  we  will  send  sample  packages  for  25  cents  with  print,  and  will  have  them 
supplied  with  fresh  paper  afterward. 

( PURITY  AND  CLEARNESS  OF  WHITES. 

WF  n ATM-)  TRANSPARENCY  OF  SHADOWS  AND  HALF-TONES. 

YVJh  CIjAI  HARDNESS  OF  SURFACE  WITHOUT  PEELING  OR  CRACKING. 

V AND  GENERAL  BRILLIANCY  OF  PRINT 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLORS-EXCELO  CARBON. 

MORE  ATTENTION  WAS  ATTRACTED  TO  OUR  EXHIBITION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS  AT 

COLUMBUS  and  CHICAGO, 

Than  anything  else  01  we  could  possibly  expect.  This  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  attractive  colors  we  are  now 
getting  our  tissue  out  in,  there  being  fifteen  in  all,  and  that  the  progressive  photographer  is  continually  looking  out  for 
new  things.  He  finds  it  imperative  to  keep  ud  with  the  times,  or  else  go  under.  All  our  tissue  is  made  to  keep 
indefinitely,  and  full  instructions  are  sent  with  each  package.  The  cost  is  slightly  above  silver  paper,  but  the  effects 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  known  process.  This  we  know  is  saying  much,  but  we  offer  to  convince  any  who  sends  us 
references,  by  sending  them  a collection  of  carbon  prints  mounted  for  their  inspection,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  pay  charges  and  return  same  within  twenty-four  hours.  We  will  also  make  enough  prints  from  their  negatives  to 
give  a respectable  show  in  their  window  or  case,  at  a great  reduction  from  our  regular  price,  on  first  order.  This  is  to 
introduce  our  work  and  tissue,  we  having  many  comments  like  the  following : 


# * * 

many  such  orders. 


Prints  were  received  yesterday,  and  were  very  satisfactory.  We  will  undoubtedly  send  you 

THE  J.  F.  RYDER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAMPLE  PHOTO  SENT  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  25  CENTS. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  FOR  CARBON  WORN  AND  DO 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


FOR  PORTRAITS  OR  VIEWS,  MAT  SURFACE, 

AND 

REPRODUCTION  OR  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Package. 

C.  E.  HOPKINS,  M’fr., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIZED  PAPERS, 


52d  and  53d  Sts.,  near  Fifth  Ave., 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Kloro 


THE 

QUESTION  ^ 

OF  THE  f 
DAY  • 


Js  Albumen  Paper  like  the  Wet  Plate, 
a thing  of  the  past  ? 


You  will  never  know  until  you  try  Kloro. 


Send 

Ten  Cents  in 
Stamps  for 
Sample 
Package  of 
Kloro. 


Kloro  Paper  will  print  with  brilliant 
high  lights , giving  silky  half-tones 
and  rich , transparent  shadows . It  can 
be  used  with  a combined  or  separate 
toning  bath , and  is  suitable  for  strong 
or  soft  negatives  : 


The  perplexing  question,  which  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  silver  salts  in  a printing=out  paper  is  answered 
in  Kloro.  Learn  how  to  properly  use  it  and  you  will 
discard  all  other  papers. 


Unlike  other  gelatine  papers , Kloro 
will  keep  pure  and  free  from  discolor- 
ation for  a long  period  of  time.  When 
thoroughly  fixed  and  washed Kloro 
prints  are  as  permanent  as  a dry  plate 
negative 


Kloro 

and 
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WASHING  SILVER  PRINTS. 

Many  so-called  hypo  eliminators  have  from 
time  to  time  been  recommended,  but  in  our 
opinion  our  old  friend  water,  clean  and  clear,  is 
by  far  the  safest  and  best.  Many  of  the  composi- 
tions sold  or  recommended  for  the  perfect  elimi- 
nation of  the  hyposulphite  salts,  although  they 
may  perform  this  action,  leave  behind  other  com- 
plex compounds  quite  as  undesirable  and  destruc- 
tive, if  not  more  so  than  the  hypo  residue. 

Water,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  finest  hypo  elimi- 
nator, and  its  efficacy  depends  a very  great  deal 
upon  the  method  adopted  in  employing  it  for  that 
purpose. 

One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  made  in  wash- 
ing prints  is  to  place  them  in  a dish  or  other  con- 
venient vessel  and  allow  the  tap  to  run  gently  into 
it,  and  by  the  water  overflowing  it  is  imagined  that 
a constant  and  complete  change  is  going  on.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  ; there  is  a change  cer- 
tainly, but  it  will  be  a long  while  before  every 
molecule  of  water  in  the  vessel  is  replaced  by 
another. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  complete 
changes  we  have  often  made  the  following  experi- 
ment : Take  a vessel  full  of  water  and  pour  into  it 
a small  quantity  of  strong  dye  sufficient  to  give  a 
good  color  to  the  water.  Place  the  vessel  under 
the  tap  and  allow  it  to  run  in  a gentle  stream.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  to  continue  the  experiment 
until  the  water  was  colorless,  but  it  will  soon  be 
discovered  how  slow  the  action  is.  If  a number 
of  prints  or  pieces  of  paper  be  put  in  they  stop 
the  mixing  action  of  the  water  flowing  from  the 
tap,  and  often  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  above 
is  nearly  clear,  but  there  will  be  a layer  of  colored 
solution  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  imagine  this  color  to  be  hypo.  The 
same  action  takes  place  except  that  the  latter  is 
invisible. 

If  now  we  throw  out  the  contents  of  the  vessel 


and  add  fresh  water,  repeating  the  operation  once 
or  twice,  how  rapidly  do  we  get  rid  of  the  color  or 
hypo.  The  interesting  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Hadden  & Grundy  have  proved  the  uselessness  of 
washing  silver  prints  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so 
if  this  be  carried  out  properly.  Indeed,  to  wash 
them  any  longer  is  to  endanger  their  permanency. 

Amateurs  who  make  but  a few  pictures  can 
employ  a method  of  removing  the  hypo  which  is 
the  most  thorough  one  we  know  of.  The  prints 
are  removed  one  by  one  from  the  washing  water, 
laid  on  a square  piece  of  glass  and  all  superfluous 
solution  squeegeed  off  again.  They  are  then  in- 
serted in  fresh  water,  where  they  remain  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  operation  is  repeated. 

Referring  to  our  experiment  with  the  colored 
water,  we  notice  that  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  quite 
recently  describes  a process  of  coloring  the  prints 
with  a soluble  dye  and  then  washing  until  the  dye 
was  removed  and  the  backs  of  the  prints  became 
colorless,  the  hypo  being  removed  at  the  same 
time,  the  absence  of  coloring  matter  indicating 
the  absence  of  hypo.  He  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  0.2  per  cent,  of  eosine  to  the  hypo  bath. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THROUGH  COLORED 
SCREENS. 

For  some  time  past  the  attention  of  English 
amateur  photographers  has  been  considerably 
attracted  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Burchett,  a member 
of  the  Camera  Club  and  a worker  well-known  for 
his  artistic  ability  in  composition. 

What  has  chiefly  excited  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  his  brother  amateurs  has,  however,  been 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  aerial  perspective  and 
the  truthful  rendering  of  peculiar  effects  of  nature 
that  he  has  obtained  in  his  pictures.  How  was  it 
done  ? was  the  question  they  asked  of  each  other, 
but,  although  many  replies  were  given,  and  by 
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those  who  thought  they  knew,  none  had  correctly 
solved  the  riddle. 

Mr.  Burchett  has,  however,  considerately  come 
forward  and  explained  his  modus  operandi,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club.  According 
to  a report  in  an  English  magazine  :* 

“ Mr.  Burchett  said  that  when  first  he  took  up 
photography  he  recognized  its  deficiencies — two 
in  particular.  One  of  these  was  its  inability  to 
translate  colors  in  their  true  tone  relations  to  one 
another,  and  the  other  was  the  obliteration  of  the 
sky  in  a landscape,  although  all  other  objects  were 
rendered  with  truth  of  detail.  He  endeavored  to 
correct  these  faults,  but  his  efforts  were  not 
crowned  with  success  until  a lucky  accident  led 
him  toward  a right  solution  of  the  difficulties. 
Two  discs  of  colored  glass — one  green  and  the 
other  yellow — originally  intended  for  a different 
purpose,  had  been  lying  about  his  studio  for  a long 
time,  and  he  resolved  to  try  what  effect  filtration 
of  the  light  through  these  media  would  have  upon 
his  negatives,  and  as  a first  result  he  obtained  a 
bit  of  satisfactory  sky  above  a landscape.  The 
plan  he  finally  adopted  was  to  put  his  colored 
glasses  between  the  combinations  of  a Dallmeyer 
R.R.  lens,  the  green  behind  the  front  lens,  and  the 
yellow  in  front  of  the  back  lens.  In  order  to  show 
how  the  introduction  of  these  light  filters  enlarged 
the  power  of  the  photographer  in  representing 
colored  objects,  he  threw  upon  the  screen  photo- 
graphs of  a painting  of  the  solar  spectrum,  (1)  as 
reproduced  by  an  ordinary  photograph,  and  (2)  as 
modified  by  introducing  colored  glasses  between 
the  lenses.  No  correction  of  focus  was  necessary, 
but  if  a very  small  stop  were  employed  it  was 
desirable  to  place  a supplementary  one  behind  the 
yellow  glass.  With  regard  to  exposure  *he  found 
that  in  bright  sunshine,  using  f / 22,  the  necessary 
exposure  was  complete  in  one  second.  On  bright 
gray  days  three  seconds  would  be  about  right,  but 
in  November  this  might  be  increased  to  seven 
seconds.  There  were  no  dodges,  no  doctoring  of 
the  negatives  was  necessary,  and  halation  seemed 
to  be  banished  entirely  by  the  use  of  these  colored 
glasses.  Of  course  the  system  could  be  applied  to 
portraiture,  but  the  experiments  he  made  were  not 
conclusive,  for  his  studio  was  not  built  for  photog- 
raphy. Under-exposure  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  a weaker  developing  solution  should  be  used 
than  that  advocated  by  most  plate-makers.  He 
considered  that  this  method  was  quite  in  its 
infancy,  and  he  hopes  by  diminishing  the  thickness 
of  colored  material  to  secure  greater  rapidity. 


He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  scientific  aspect  of 
the  matter  ; that  he  left  to  the  consideration  of 
others.” 

A number  of  pictures  that  he  had  produced  by 
this  method  were  shown,  and  it  was  apparently  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members  that  such  fine 
translations  of  nature  in  landscape  photographs  had 
rarely  been  seen. 

Mr.  Ives,  who  Avas  present  at  the  meeting,  said 
that  he  had  made  many  hundreds  of  color  screens, 
some  occupying  several  Aveeks  in  their  manu- 
facture. He  Avas  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Burchett’s 
yelloAV  screen  Avas  not  yellow  enough,  and  that  if 
he  had  employed  a proper  yellow  screen  alone 
he  would  have  obtained  a better  result,  as  the  green 
glass  cuts  off  the  yellow  and  red  rays.  Captain 
Abney,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  advantnge  of 
a yelloAv-green  screen  over  a yelloAV  one  is  that  it 
permits  a quicker  exposure,  so  that  Avhat  Mr. 
Burchett  had  done  Avas  to  reduce  the  exposure  to 
one-tenth  of  the  time  required  with  a yellow 
screen. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  frontispiece  this  Aveek,  entitled  “A  Siesta,” 
is  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Hall,  who  has  already  contributed 
one  or  two  much  admired  pictures  to  this  maga- 
zine. 

In  one  of  his  recent  lectures  on  “ Liquid  Atmos- 
pheric Air,”  Professor  Dewar  exhibited  a most 
extraordinary  lens  composed  of  liquid  oxygen 
enclosed  in  a spherical  vacuum  vessel.  Its  tem- 
perature was  200  degrees  belorv  zero.  Notwith- 
standing this  degree  of  coldness  the  lens  was  able 
to  so  concentrate  the  rays  from  an  electric  arc  that 
they  ignited  a piece  of  black  paper  held  in  their 
focus. 

The  British  government  objects  to  the  manufact- 
ure of  stamp  portraits  in  the  shape  and  form  of 
postage  stamps,  as  it  is  said  that  some  foolish  peo- 
ple have  used  them  in  place  of  the  legitimate  arti- 
cle. One  firm  who  manufacture  large  quantities 
has  been  compelled  to  alter  their  shape. 

Liesegang  in  an  article  in  the  Photo  Archiv , 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  usual  methods 
adopted  of  expressing  photo-chemical  action  by 
curves  determined  by  personal  observation  are 
faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  suggests  as  an  improve- 
ment converting  the  negative  into  a gelatine  relief 
like  a carbon  print  or  a Woodbury  relief,  and  by 
measuring  its  section  so  obtain  the  required  curve. 


* The  Photographic  News. 
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Taking  a carbon  relief  we  find  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  thickest  and  thinnest  parts  rarely 
exceeds  the  one-three-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  in 
a Woodbury  relief  the  one-two-hundredth  part. 
With  the  measurement  no  very  great  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  as  machines  have  been  con- 
structed which  will  accurately  determine  a thick- 
ness of  the  one-millionth  of  an  inch. 

The  chief  obstacle,  however,  to  a practical 
utilization  of  this  suggestion,  appears  to  us  to  rely 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  relief  itself.  If  we  give 
a negative  to  three  or  more  operators  with  in- 
structions to  make  from  it  a carbon  relief,  we 
would  find  that  no  two  would  give  the  same  relative 
measurements.  In  the  first  place  carbon  tissue  is 
rarely  of  even  thickness,  and  in  sensitizing  one 
bath  might  be  stronger  than  the  other;  the  samples 
of  bichromate  might  vary  in  strength  and  purity. 
The  gelatine  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  one 
tissue  would  absorb  in  a specific  time  more  of  the 
solution  than  another.  Further,  in  printing  by  one 
quality  of  light  we  would  obtain  a different  grada- 
tion than  with  any  other.  These,  and  many  other 
ever  varying  conditions,  would,  we  imagine,  render 
a process  of  calculation  of  chemical  activity  by  the 
measurement  of  a carbon  relief  utterly  impractic- 
able. 


It  has  long  been  known  to  carbon  printers  that 
the  action  of  light  upon  carbon  tissue  when  once 
started  will  continue  even  if  it  be  kept  in  abso- 
lute darkness,  and  this  fact  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  an  under-exposed  print.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  this  action  is  principally 
assisted  by  moisture,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Foxlee  to  demonstrate  how  rapid  it  can  be  made, 
and  how  it  is  entirely  stopped  when  no  moisture  is 
present.  He  made  a set  of  prints  from  one  piece  of 
tissue,  six  reproduced  negatives  being  used.  After 
exposure  the  tissue  was  cut  into  six  pieces,  each 
being  a complete  picture.  This  set  received  one- 
half  the  normal  exposure  and  one  print  developed 
at  once.  It  was,  of  course,  under-exposed.  The 
other  prints  were  then  suspended  in  a damp 
atmosphere  at  a temperature  of  85  degrees  Fahr. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  one  was  developed  and  was 
over-exposed. 

The  remainder,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the 
moist  atmosphere  for  still  longer  periods,  were  all 
still  more  overdone,  the  last,  which  had  been  left  for 
two  hours  and  a half,  showing  the  action  to  have 
gone  right  through  the  film  in  the  deepest  shadows 
so  that  the  paper  could  not  be  removed.  In  further 
experiments  the  normal  exposure  was  reduced  one- 
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sixth,  and  a print  kept  for  one  hour  was  under-done. 
One  kept  for  one  and  a half  hours  was  about 
the  right  depth,  while  one  kept  for  two  hours  was 
hopelessly  overdone. 


By  such  a process  we  get  a new  power.  It  would 
then  be  possible  to  make  half  a dozen  carbon  prints 
in  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  exposure  of 
one,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  expose  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  a warm  and  moist  atmosphere. 


In  order  to  prove  that  this  continuing  effect  is 
principally  by  the  action  of  moisture,  accelerated 
by  heat,  some  carbon  prints  were  properly  exposed. 
One  was  developed  immediately  and  the  other  placed 
in  drying-box,  and  afterward  sealed  up  in  a metal 
case.  At  the  end  of  six  months  it  was  developed, 
and  gave  a print  no  darker  than  the  one  treated 
directly  after  exposure. 

A German  writer  gives  a method  of  hardening 
gelatine  with  formaline,  and  says  that  by  exposing 
a gelatine  film  to  the  vapor  of  this  substance  it 
became  so  hard  and  insoluble  that  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  or  boiling  in  a soda  solution  failed 
to  liquify  it. 

Such  a substance  should  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  photographers,  and  throw  all  the  hardeners  at 
present  on  the  market  into  the  shade  entirely. 

Unfortunately,  like  many  other  substances  said 
to  have  marvelous  properties,  formaline  appears  to 
be  an  utterly  unknown  and  unobtainable  sub- 
stance. We  endeavored  to  get  some  to  experiment 
with  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but  none  of  the 
most  recent  dictionaries  of  chemicals  make  any 
mention  of  it,  and  chemical  manufacturers  to 
whom  we  have  applied  have  never  heard  of  such 
a material,  at  least  by  that  name. 


A METHOD  FOR  TESTING  THE  SPEED  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS. 

BY  WM.  LINCOLN  SMITH. 

In  certain  classes  of  photographic  work  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  a precise  knowledge  of 
the  speed  of  one’s  shutter,  and,  moreover,  there  are, 
I imagine,  very  few  users  of  rapid  shutters  who 
would  not  be  pleased  to  have  a closer  knowledge 
of  what  their  apparatus  was  doing. 

I often  wonder,  when  I see  times  of  exposure 
noted  down  as  "J3-04  utih  ttutt*  stc.,  of  a second  (or 
even  less)  as  to  just  how  much  such  statements 
mean  and  how  they  were  obtained. 

Very  frequently,  I suspect,  the  maY  any- 
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where  between  and  irihr>  ^ the  time  was  deter- 
mined in  any  ordinary  way;  and  if  a shutter  marked 
as  giving  so  much  time,  with  such  a setting,  was 
used,  it  may  be  still  farther  off.  It  is  never  safe  to 
take  such  markings  on  faith,  unless  each  shutter 
was  calibrated  separately,  and  even  then  one  can- 


not be  sure  that  no  change  has  occurred  since  the 
shutter  was  first  put  out.  Moreover,  one  does  not 
know  how  it  was  adjusted  originally. 

'1'here  are  numerous  ways  of  obtaining  the  speed 
of  shutter,  as,  for  instance,  photographing  a vibra- 
ting pendulum  and  comparing  the  length  of  arc 
d. scribed  during  exposure  with  the  length  of  a 
complete  vibration.  But  how  closely  is  the  time 
of  vibration  known?  And  for  a very  quick  expos- 
ure the  method  fails  because  of  the  slowness  of 
vibration  of  a pendulum  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
give  an  image  of  requisite  size  upon  the  ground 
glass. 

Again,  we  may  drop  a bright  bead  or  silvered 
ball  and  photograph  it  as  it  falls  through  the  field 
of  view.  'This  method  also  fails  because  we  can- 
not get  velocity  enough  with  quick  exposures. 
The  shading  off  effect  at  beginning  and  end  of 
image  forms  too  large  a proportion  of  the  total  for 
accuracy.  Other  methods  will  doubtless  occur  to 
the  reader,  of  which  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

'The  following  method  is  always  applicable,  even 
for  the  very  highest  speeds,  and  hence  I have 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
'The  Photographic  Times,  although  there  maybe 
but  few  with  the  requisite  materials  on  hand  to 
make  use  of  it,  though  some  may  have  at  hand  a 
small  ventilating  fan-motor  which  will  do  nicely. 


The  materials  required  are  a small  shunt  wound 
electric  motor,  preferably  wound  for  110  volts, 
as  it  may  then  be  used  off  an  incandescent  direct 
current  lighting  circuit,  a reliable  speed  counter,  a 
piece  of  heavy  stiff  Bristol  board,  and  a number 
of  silvered  glass  balls,  such  as  are  used  for  decora- 
ting Christmas  trees. 

Cut  out  a circular  disc  of  the  board  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter  and  paint  it  a dull  black. 
Close  to  the  edge  cut  a circular  hole  and  in  this 
fasten  one  of  the  silvered  balls  with  sealing  wax  or 
cement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

This  prepared  disc  is  to  be  mounted  on  the 
shaft  of  the  motor,  either  in  place  of,  or  by  clamp- 
ing firmly  to,  the  pulley.  The  disc  must  be  very 
carefully  balanced  and  rigidly  fastened,  as  at  high 
speeds  the  accumulated  energy  of  even  a rotating 
cardboard  disc  is  decidedly  large  and  there  must 
be  the  smallest  possible  chance  of  its  coming  off, 
or  of  getting  into  vibration  while  running. 

Now  mount  the  motor  in  a convenient  position 
and  fasten  it  firmly.  Arrange  the  speed  counter 
in  such  a way  that  it  may  count  up  the  total  num- 
ber of  revolutions  made  in  the  two  or  three  minutes 
during  which  the  exposures  are  being  made.  It 
should  also  be  capable  of  being  quickly  thrown  in 
and  out  of  contact. 

Now  a shunt  wound  motor  will  keep  its  speed 
constant  within  satisfactorily  wide  limits  for  this 
work,  unless  the  electromotive  force  of  the  supply 
current  is  varying  badly,  which  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  do  during  the  two  minutes  or  so  the  motor  is  in 
use. 


The  method  of  procedure  is  : 

1.  Set  up  the  apparatus  in  bright  sunlight  and 
obtain  as  large  an  image  of  the  disc  as  possible  on 
the  ground  glass,  being  sure  that  the  bright  spot 
of  reflected  light  is  visible  during  all  parts  of  the 
revolution. 

2.  Start  the  motor  and  let  it  get  up  to  speed. 
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3.  Now,  having  plates,  etc.,  in  readiness,  throw 
in  the  speed  counter,  taking  a record  of  time  and 
reading. 

4.  Make  the  exposures  with  required  shutter 
adjustments. 

5.  Throw  out  speed  counter,  taking  time  and 
reading. 

On  developing,  we  shall  find  an  image  of  the 
rotating  disc,  showing  faintly  with  a clearly  marked 
black  band  representing  the  flying  bead  of  light. 
From  these  data  we  can  easily  determine  the 
desired  speed,  as  the  following  example  will  show, 
and  moreover  the  method  will  check  itself  time 
and  time  again,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
Provided,  however,  that  the  speed  counter  is  light 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  OLD  COUNTRY 
SCHOOL. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  note  several  times  of 
late  the  very  great  and  increasing  use  which  the 
camera  is  finding  in  connection  with  book  illustra- 
tion. Many  attractive  and  valuable  volumes  are 
being  brought  out  by  our  leading  publishers  to- 
day, wholly  illustrated  by  photography.  Only 
recently,  in  reviewing  an  important  work,  we 
pointed  out  the  great  value  of  the  camera  as  an 
assistant  to  the  historian  in  preserving  old  histori- 
cal landmarks,  etc.,  which  otherwise  would  rapidly 
pass  away  and  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  book  before  us*  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  photography  can  do  to  make  an  entertaining 


From  “ The  Country  School.” 
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enough  for  it  to  cause  no  great  change  of  load 
(and  hence,  on  a small  motor,  of  speed),  on  being 
thrown  in  and  out  of  use. 

“Date,  August  12,  1893. 

“Shutter,  Prosch  Triplex.  (Marks,  7.  433.) 

“ Spring  No.  3.  Notch  No.  2.  Stop  // 22. 

“1.  Reading  of  counter,  175.  Time,  0 m.  22  sec. 

“2.  “ “ 4180.  “ 2 m.  42  sec. 

“Angle  of  arc  (see  Fig.  2)  measured  with  a protractor, 
36.0  deg. 

“Total  time,  2 m.  20  sec.  = 140  sec. 

“Total  revolutions,  =4005 

“ Time  of  1 revolution  = = -035  sec. 

36.0  : 860  = x : 035  x = .0035  seconds  exposure.” 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  if  the 
stops  used  vary  largely  in  size,  the  times  of  expos- 
ure should  be  determined  for  each  stop. 


account  of  an  interesting  subject  most  attractive 
and  valuable.  Both  the  text  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  book  under  review  are  by  the  author,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  which  is  the  more  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  author  divides  his  subject  into 
four  natural  divisions,  Part  First  being  devoted  to 
“ Old-Fashioned  School  Days,”  (1800— 1825);  Part 
Second  to  the  “ Mid  Century  Schools,”  (1840- 
1860);  Part  Three  is  given  up  to  the  “ Country 
School  of  To-day,”  and  Part  Four  is  entitled 
“ How  the  Scholars  Think  and  Write.” 

All  four  parts  are  amply  illustrated  by  half-tone 
reproductions  from  actual  photographs  made  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  these  photographs  are  not  only 

* “ The  Country  School,”  by  Clifton  Johnson.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  & Co. 
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the  best  possible  illustrations  which  the  subject 
matter  could  have,  but  are  also  excellent  as  works 
of  the  camera.  Mr.  Johnson  shows  himself  to  be 
an  expert  photographer  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
writer. 

The  subjects  are  both  exterior 
and  interior,  showing  the  old  school 
house  in  its  setting  in  the  landscape, 
the  children  at  play  about  the  build- 
ing, on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
school,  in  the  school  room,  studying, 
reciting  and  doing  other  things. 

Many  of  the  interiors  are  extremely 
difficult,  as  instantaneous  exposures 
are  required  where  only  a poor  light 
illuminates  the  subject.  In  other 
places  large  windows  directly  in 
front  of  the  camera  have  to  be  pho- 
tographed, but  invariably  the  result 
is  excellent,  both  from  the  artistic 
and  the  technical  standpoint. 

The  few  examples  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  photographic 
work  which  we  are  permitted  to  give  here,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  enable  one  to  form 
a fair  idea  of  the  illustrations  as  a whole,  and  the 


eastward  and  then  rambled  west  along  the  level. 
A little  walk  down  the  road  was  a house.  No 
other  was  in  sight,  though  at  least  half  a dozen 
scattered  homes  layover  the  hill  just  beyond  view. 
Opposite  the  schoolhouse  was  a pasture,  and  the 
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D.  Appleton  & Co.,  N.  Y. 


children  had  worn  a rough  path  through  the 
grasses  by  the  roadside  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  brook  over  the  wall  where  they  got  water  to 
drink.” 

And  here  is  an 
interior  of  the 


typical 
school  : 
“The 


country 


From  “The  Country  School. 


THE  COMMONEST  TYPE  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 


following  extracts  are  representative  of  the  text  of 
the  book;  Mr.  Johnson  first  describes  the  “Little 
old  school  house  at  the  parting  of  the  roads.” 

“The  schoolhouse  was  a small,  one-story  build- 
ing, brown  with  age.  Behind,  the  woods  came 
close  up;  before  it  was  a little  open  yard  which 
1 into  the  highway  that  came  over  the  hill 


square  main  room 
had  bare,  plas- 
tered walls  and 
ceiling  grimy 
with  smoke  and 
age.  On  each  of 
the  east,  south, 
and  west  sides 
were  two  win- 
dows which  look- 
ed out  upon  the 
meadows,  orch- 
ards and  moun- 
tains. The  chief 
feature  of  the 
north  side  of  the 
d.  Appleton  & co.,  n.  y.  room  was  the 
wide  fireplace 
with  its  brick  hearth.  At  one  side  of  the  fireplace 
stood  a broom,  and  wherever  the  crackling  fire 
snapped  out  a coal  on  the  floor  the  first  boy  who 
saw  it  was  expected  to  jump  up  and  brush  it  back. 
It  was  not  always  that  the  scholars  would  take  the 
trouble  to  brush  the  coals  back  by  using  the  broom. 
A quicker  method  was  to  crush  the  fire  out  by 
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stepping  on  it,  and  the  boards  about  the  hearth 
were  not  only  blackened  with  many  little  hollows 
where  the  coals  had  fallen,  but  were  also  usually 
well  strewn  with  the  powdered  charcoal  resulting 
from  their  being  stepped  on.  Another  feature  of 
the  north  side  of  the  room  was  a small  blackboard 
between  the  fireplace  and  the  entrance,  on  which 
the  big  boys  did  their  sums. 

“Around  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room,  against 
the  wall,  ran  a continuous  desk,  accompanied  by  a 
backless  bench  well  polished  with  use.  To  get  to 
their  places,  or  to  leave  them,  the  boys  would  sit 
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ONE  OF  THE  BIG  BOYS. 


down,  lift  their  heels,  and  with  a quick  whirl  swing 
them  to  the  other  side.  The  girls  had  two  hinged 
openings  in  this  seat  on  their  side  of  the  room, 
which  could  be  lifted  to  allow  them  to  pass  in  and 
out,  but  most  of  the  girls  preferred  to  whirl  as 
the  boys  did.  A p'art  of  the  time  the  scholars 
eased  themselves  of  the  discomfort  of  their  back- 
less seats  by  turning  about  and  using  the  edge 
of  the  desk  as  a support.  Within  the  hollow 
square  bounded  by  this  outer  desk  and  seat,  on 
each  of  the  three  sides,  was  a movable  bench 
with  a back  on  which  the  smaller  children  sat 
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facing  the  teacher.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  the  teacher’s  desk  and  a single  stiff-backed 
wooden  chair.’’ 


ORTHOCH R01T ATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  P.  C.  DUCHO CHOIS. 

( Continued  from  page  105  and  concluded .) 

The  plates  are  immersed  in  this  bath  for  a 
period  of  about  one  and  a half  minutes,  then 
rapidly  rinsed  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  adjunction  of 
ammonium  picrate  to  the  color  compound  is  an 
improvement  of  great  value  ; the  use  of  the  plates 
is  simplified  by  dispensing  with  the  screens;  the 
orthochromatic  effects  are  sufficient  in  all  the 
cases, — portraits,  landscapes,  interiors,  etc., — in 
which  the  contrasts  between  the  more  or  less  re- 
frangible rays  are  not  such  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  very  colored  yellow  screens;  and,  which  is 
not  a little  advantage,  the  elimination  of  screens 
allows  to  shorten  considerably  the  exposure  time, 
and,  therefore,  permits  one  to  obtain  instantanes  at 
ordinary  speeds  with  better  color  value  than  when 
employing  the  ordinary  orthochromatic  plates 
without  the  interposition  of  screens  to  subdue  the 
action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

Continuating  Screens.  These  screens  have  for  their 
object  of  continuing  the  action  of  the  colored  rays 
which  impress  the  plate-film  more  slowly  than 
others  by  stopping  the  action  of  the  latter.  They 
are  employed  in  exceptional  cases  : the  artistic 
reproduction  of  oil  paintings,  aquarelles,  stained 
windows,  and,  generally,  objects  containing  red. 
An  example  will  suffice  to  explain  how  to  use 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  to  photograph  a bouquet 
of  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  deep  red  flowers  with 
green  foliages  to  relieve  their  eclat.  We  expose  a 
plate  prepared  with  silver  erythrosinate  (which  is, 
therefore,  sensitive  to  green  and  yellow  and,  to 
some  extent,  but  insufficiently,  to  orange),  using  a 
yellow  screen  in  order  to  subdue  the  action  of  the 
blue  rays  ; if  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed,  we 
will  obtain  with  their  relative  color  value  a repro- 
duction of  the  white,  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  of 
the  green  foliages,  but  the  red  will  be  too  dark. 
Now,  if  after  this  exposure  we  replace  the  yellow 
screen  by  another  which  intercepts  all  the  rays  but 
the  red  and  give  a supplementary  exposure,  the 
action  of  the  red  rays,  continuing  alone,  will  then 
sufficiently  impress  the  photo-film  to  reproduce  the 
red  with  its  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to  photograph  an 
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oil  painting,  pastel,  etc.,  in  which  red  predomin- 
ates, we  necessarily  select  a plate  prepared  with 
cyanine.  These  plates  are  very  sensitive  to  red, 
sufficiently  so  to  yellow,  and  very  little  to  green  ; 
hence  in  this  case  we  also  expose  first  through  the 
yellow  screen,  then  through  one  intercepting  the 
red  rays,  in  order  to  let  proceed  the  action  of  the 
green  rays. 

The  screen  for  the  red  is  tinted  with  erythro- 
sine  ; that  for  the  green,  with  the  vert  lumiere 
(luminous  green).  Two  screens  of  each  color 
should  be  at  hand,  one  lighter  than  the  other.  To 
make  them,  coat  4x5  inch  glass  plates,  previously 
waxed  and  collodionized,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
with  1 ounce  of — 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES 
SENSITIVE  TO  ULTRA=VIOLET  RAYS. 

BY  VICTOR  SCHUMANN. 

(i Continued  from  page  106.) 
d. — DEVELOPMENT. 

I have  developed  only  with  Eder’s  pyrogallol  and 


sodium  carbonate,  viz.: 

I. 

Cryst.  Sulphite  sodium 100  Gm. 

Water 500  Gm. 

Pyrogallol 16  Gm. 

Sulphuric  acid 6 min. 

II. 

Carbonate  sodium 50  Gm. 

Water 500  Gm. 


The  developer  should  be  used  in  extremely  diluted 
solutions  ; when  stronger,  stains  are  an  inevitable  conse- 


Phuto  by  A.  R.  Dresser.  Crosscup  & West  Eng.  Co. 

“ TOWED.” 


For  Light  Screens. 

Gelatine  35  grains 

Glycerine  5 minims 

Color  solution,  1 : 200 8 minims 

Water 1 ounce 

For  Dark  Screens. 

Gelatine 35  grains 

Glycerine  5 minims 

Color  solution,  1 : 200 16  minims 

Water 1 ounce 

before  stripping,  the  films  should  be  coated 
with  plain  collodion. 


In  the  Studio. — Photographer. — “Please  now  put 
on  a pleasant  expression.” 

Sitter. — “Nonsense!  Why,  man,  if  I look  pleasant, 
n me  of  my  acquaintances  will  recognize  me.  I am  a 
ticket  collector  on  the  railway.” — Zeitgeist. 


quence.  To  one  volume  of  mixed  pyro  soda  solution  I 
took  from  3 to  6 volumes  of  water  and  a trifle  of  potassium 
bromide. 

The  image  appears  within  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and 
is  completely  developed  in  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
Continuous  developing  produces  fog.  As  soon  as  fog 
begins  to  be  perceptible,  developing  should  be  inter- 
rupted, and  the  plate  washed  and  fixed.  I found  fog  to 
appear  after  ninety  to  one  hundred  seconds.  When  fog 
is  there,  and  the  plate  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed, 
another  exposure  had  better  be  made.  Forced  develop- 
ment cannot  possibly  lead  to  what  is  aimed  at. 

By  strictly  observing  the  above-mentioned  cautions,  a 
perfectly  clear  plate  is  possible  on  ultra-violet  sensitive 
plates.  Fog  can  be  avoided  by  proper  application  of 
potassium  bromide,  but  as  bromide  has  a distinct  influ- 
ence. it  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  Bromide  acts 
upon  the  size  of  the  silver  particles  constituting  the 
negative  image,  or  the  grain  of  the  plate.  I take  from 
5 to  10  minims  of  a 10  per  cent,  bromide  solution  to  from 
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60  to  180  cm.  water  and  20  cm.  of  pyro  and  20  cm.  of 
soda  solution. 

With  gelatine  emulsion  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  is 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  grain  of  the  image 
Microscopical  investigations  have  shown  this  axiom  to  be 
untenable  ; it  is  less  so  with  ultra-violet  sensitive  plates. 

The  negative  grain  of  the  ultraviolet  sensitive  plate  is  in 
most  cases  a conglomeration  of  many  emulsion  particles, 
oftener  a compound  of  many  emulsion  grains  forming 
lumps  of  black-brown  color  of  different  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, depending  much  upon  the  constitution  of  the  film 
and  that  of  the  developer. 

Iodide  of  silver  acts  favorably,  but  still  more  so  with 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  developer.  Bromo-iodide  of 
silver  and  developer  containing  potassium  bromide  produce 
generally  a coarser  grain,  and  bromide  of  silver  without 
bromide  of  potassium  in  the  developer  the  finest. 

The  size  of  the  grain  particles  depends  much  upon  the 
quantity  of  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer.  The 
more  of  it  that  is  present  the  larger  will  be  the  grain. 
These  grains  are  in  the  shape  of  discs,  and  their  relative 
distances  from  each  other  increase  with  their  diameters. 

Cross-grained  plates  make  the  impression  as  if  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  of  the  film  covering  the  plate  were  inducing 
the  formation  of  larger  particles. 

Gelatine  seems  to  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of 
grain,  angular  at  times  and  at  others  of  spheroid  form. 
The  effect  of  Agar-Agar  is  quite  different  and  causes  a 
very  coarse  and  mossy  growth. 

The  size  of  the  negative  grain  of  bromo-iodide  plates, 
developed  with  a solution  containing  potassium  bromide, 
depends  much  upon  the  causes  which  induce  dissociation 
of  the  developable  silver  haloid.  Non-exposed  plates 
produce  the  coarsest  grain  and  the  finest  results  after 
exposure. 

In  dispensing  with  the  washing  of  the  film  after  first 
drying,  traces  of  potassium  bromide  and  also  of  potassium 
nitrate  are  always  carried  along,  invariably  resulting  in 
the  same  phenomena  otherwise  ascribed  to  the  addition 
of  potassium  bromide. 

How  potassium  nitrate  behaves  has  not  been  investi- 
gated. Free  potassium  iodide  need  never  be  feared,  as  it 
is  totally  transformed  into  silver  iodide  and  potassium 
nitrate  before  silver  bromide  is  precipitated. 

When  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  developer  the 
plate  develops  rapidly,  but  rarely  without  being  much 
fogged.  If  developing  is  not  interrupted  at  the  proper 
time,  the  fog  will  continue  to  grow  stronger  till  the  picture 
cannot  be  seen  by  reflected  light,  but  owdng  to  the  great 
intensity  of  the  plate  the  image  may  yet  be  seen  by  looking 
through  it. 

In  most  cases  fogging  commences  first  around  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  leaving  a bare  and  transparent  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate  after  fixing. 

The  rapidity  of  development,  the  great  intensity  and  fine 
details  of  the  image,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  presence  of 
potassium  iodide  permits  of  much  shorter  exposures. 
This  is,  however,  of  but  limited  importance,  but  much 
more  so  is  the  increase  of  intensity  by  the  same  cause. 
Plates  developed  with  the  aid  of  potassium  iodide  show 
lines  of  such  indistinct  contours  as  to  exclude  accurate 
measurement  altogether. 

The  grain  is  larger,  and,  on  account  of  the  foggy  back- 
ground, devoid  of  sharp  outlines.  Otherwise  may  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  increase  intensity,  and  make 


the  plate  more  adaptable  for  its  original  purposes.  The 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide  wanted  is  but  extremely 
small;  more  of  it  produces  thick  fog.  To  3 c.cm.  of  pvro 
solution  I add  at  the  utmost  from  1 to  2 drops  of  a 
solution  1 : 100. 

The  fog  caused  by  potassium  iodide  is  slightly  retarded 
by  potassium  bromide. 

Potassium  chloride  decreases  fog,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  sensitiveness  and  intensity. 

Developer  containing  gelatine  produces  a finely  grained 
image. 

Potassium  bromide  may  be  added  toward  the  end  of 
the  process  without  fear  of  enlarging  the  grain.  With 
plates  containing  iodide  of  silver  the  grain  increases  in 
volume  under  the  influence  of  potassium  bromide.  To 
3 c.cm.  of  pyro  solution  I add  2 c.cm.  of  a gelatine  solution 
1:50. 

A preliminary  bath  of  ammonia  increases  sensitiveness 
and  intensity;  the  lights  are  clearer  and  the  ground  is 
lighter. 

Recapitulating  mv  developing  experiments,  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  said  to  follow. 

Much  diluted  developer,  little  potassium  bi'omide,  sufficient 
ti?ne  of  exposure  and  short  development. 

e. — FIXING  THE  PLATE. 

This  is  done  in  a solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  1:  4 and 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  with  ordinary  gelatine  dry- 
plates.  My  small  plates  used  for  photographing  the  spec- 
trum in  diluted  gas  fix  in  a few  seconds,  but  when  iodide 
of  silver  is  present,  minutes  are  required.  Iodo-bromide 
of  silver  plates  should  always  be  fixed  in  horizontal  posi- 
tion, film  side  down.  Evaporating  dishes  of  appropriate 
size  answer  the  purpose  well;  only  the  edges  or  corners  of 
the  plate  come  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  and  the  picture 
surface  is  never  touched. 

I prefer  to  use  two  fixing  baths,  the  second  for  after- 
fixing, after  which  the  negative  does  not  require  as 
thorough  washing  in  water.  Films  containing  iodides 
make  the  bath  work  slower,  when  it  should  be  renewed. 
Plates  without  adhesive  substance  demand  very  cautious 
treatment,  else  the  floating  off  of  the  whole  may  occur. 
Such  plates  should  naturally  be  fixed  with  the  film  side  up. 
After  all  silver  bromide  has  been  dissolved  the  fixing 
solution  may  best  be  removed  with  a syphon. 

To  move  the  tray  is  not  admissible;  it  may  be  inclined 
a little  toward  one  side,  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  solution 
to  run  off.  The  final  washing  requires  the  same  precau- 
tions, and,  wherever  it  is  applicable,  the  film  might  be 
strengthened  by  a stratum  of  gelatine  solution. 

(To  be  continued .) 


OBITUARY.— MR.  JOHN  H.  DALL. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  this  well-known  photo- 
graphic merchant,  which  occurred  on  the  9th  day  of  Jan- 
uary last,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Dali’s  death  was  extremely  sudden,  occurring  in 
the  bath  room  of  his  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco.  When  found  he  was  fully  dressed,  but 
rigid  in  death.  The  autopsy  report  is  “heart  disease.” 

Mr.  Dali  was  a genial  old  gentleman,  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  and  much  liked  by  all  his  associates  in  both  com- 
mercial and  social  circles.  He  was  formerly  a sea  captain 
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and  entered  the  photographic  business  rather  unexpect- 
edly, we  are  informed,  having  taken  the  business  of 
Bradley  & Rulofson  in  payment  of  a debt. 

He  not  only  conducted  a prosperous  business  in  pho- 
tographic goods,  but  was  also  proprietor  of  a well-known 
photographic  studio.  In  both  enterprises  he  was  success- 
ful, and  retired  several  years  ago,  we  understand,  with 
a handsome  fortune. 

Messrs.  Monahan  & Shillcock  succeeded  to  his  busi- 
ness and  at  present  are  conducting  it  at  720  Clay  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Monahan  was  formerly  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Dali. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  CERTAIN  NATURAL  OBJECTS 
WITHOUT  A CAMERA. 

BY  PROF.  W.  A.  KELLERMAM,  PH.D. 

The  objects  referred  to  are  those  which  are  transparent 
or  translucent,  more  particularly  ordinary  foliage  leaves, 
and  other  botanical  specimens,  wings  of  certain  insects, 
fins  of  fishes,  etc.  The  process  consists  in  using  the 
object  itself  as  the  negative  and  printing  from  it  in  a pho- 
tographer’s printing  frame,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  majority  of  foliage  leaves  can  be  used,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  secure  exact  reproductions  of  their  patterns  of 
venation.  Of  many  orders,  such  as  Rosaceae,  Legumin- 
osae  and  Graminese,  most  of  the  leaves  have  veins  suffi- 
ciently translucent  to  admit  of  their  being  used  as  neg- 
atives, without  any  preliminary  preparation — even  pre- 
vious pressing  and  drying  not  being  necessary. 

But  in  case  of  many  leaves  of  the  orders  Compositae, 
Ericaceae,  Umbelliferae,  etc.,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a 
process  of  bleaching  in  alcohol,  followed  by  immersion 
in  hot  potassic  hydrate  ; this  is  to  be  followed  by  thorough 
washing  in  pure  and  finally  acidulated  water,  and  pressing 
the  leaves  till  dry  between  sheers  of  bibulous  paper. 
Such  prepared  leaves  will  give  pictures  in  which  the 
veins  and  veinlets  are  dark  and  the  remainder  of  the  leaf 
light  colored,  just  the  reverse  of  the  photographs  obtained 
by  using  the  fresh  or  dried  leaves  without  further  prepar- 
ation. In  either  case  the  venation — even  in  minutiae — 
will  be  well  shown. 

Sometimes  young  leaves,  in  other  cases  fully  matured 
leaves,  give  the  best  results.  Leaves  from  the  herbarium 
can  be  used  at  will.  If  the  veins  or  petiole  are  very  much 
thicker  than  the  remainder  of  the  leaf,  they  can  be  shaved 
down.  Other  specimens  may,  in  some  cases,  need  trim- 
ming. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  object  to  be  photographed  be 
brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  sensitized  paper, 
for,  otherwise,  all  parts  of  the  print  will  not  be  perfectly 
distinct.  For  this  reason,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf — 
where,  as  a rule,  the  veins  are  more  prominent — should  be 
placed  next  to  the  clear  glass  in  the  printing  frame,  and 
the  upper  surface  next  to  the  sensitized  paper.  A layer 
of  cotton  or  soft  blotting  paper  can  be  placed  over  the 
back  of  the  sensitized  paper,  which  will  insure  closer 
contact  with  all  parts  of  an  object  that  may  be  somewhat 
uneven. 

The  time  of  exposure  in  bright  sunlight  will  vary  from 
a minute  or  two  (for  transparent  wings),  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  (for  foliage  leaves) — depending,  of  course, 
on  the  degree  of  transparency,  or  translucency  of  the 


object.  The  print  can  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  and 
the  proper  density  of  the  picture  secured. 

After  exposure  the  prints  can  be  fixed  in  a solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Or,  if  handsome  photographs  are 
desired,  they  can  be  toned  in  the  gold  solution  commonly 
used  by  photographers,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  process  is  so  simple,  so  comparatively  inexpens- 
ive, and  the  results  obtainable  so  interesting,  that  it  is 
believed  that  the  reward  will  be  fully  commensurate  wilh 
the  time  and  energy  expended. — The  Microscope , January, 
1894. 


Gorresponbence. 


PRINTING  FROM  UNEQUAL  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times  : 

Dear  Sir — In  February  2d  number  of  the  Times  an 
interesting  article  on  how  to  print  with  negatives  of  un- 
equal density  appears. 

A method  that  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  amateur 
friends  has  been  tried  quite  successfully  by  the  writer. 

Taking  white  tissue  paper  and  laying  a piece  on  the 
negative  to  be  printed  from,  and  holding  it  to  the  light 
and  marking  where  the  line  of  the  density  begins,  is  the 
first  operation;  now  cut  away  all  that  covers  the  dense 
portion  ; make  two  more  pieces,  each  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  other;  put  the  negative  into  the 
printing  frame  and  print  about  half  as  deep  as  required; 
now  cover  the  front  of  the  frame  with  the  smallest  piece, 
putting  it  on  as  at  first,  at  the  dense  line;  put  the  other 
two  pieces  on  it,  each  overlapping  one-fourth  of  an  inch; 
now  cover  the  whole  front  with  a piece  of  the  paper  and 
tie  all  at  each  end  of  the  frame  with  a small  cord  that  will 
reach  around  the  frame  three  or  four  times;  put  the  frame 
into  the  bright  light,  and  the  resulting  print  will  be  much 
improved.  Sometimes  in  a group  some  faces  being  much 
lighter  developed  beyond  the  rest.  Cut  a hole  in  a piece 
of  white  tissue  paper  so  it  will  show  the  light  subject 
through  it;  now  cover  the  frame  with  a whole  piece  tied 
on  over  it;  this  will  usually  cause  all  to  print  evenly. 

In  distant  landscapes  the  horizon  line  is  usually  more 
dense  than  the  foreground.  Lay  a piece  of  tissue  on  rhe 
front  of  the  frame  after  the  print  is  about  half  deep 
enough;  let  the  edge  of  the  tissue  paper  follow  the  line  of 
fhe  horizon;  now  add  two  more,  each  overlapping  the  last 
one-fourth  of  an  inch;  cover  all  as  before  and  a much  im- 
proved print  will  result.  When  the  foreground  still  prints 
too  dark,  and  the  horizon  not  out  enough,  cover  the  fore- 
ground with  a strip  of  common  wrapping  paper  until  the 
depth  required  is  obtained. 

Howard,  R.  I.  J-  T.  Smith. 

IRotes  anb  IRews 

BnD  ^tracts  from  Contemporaries. 

The  New  York  Herald  offers  a prize  of  $50  for  the 
best  photograph,  the  work  of  a woman.  Competition 
closes  March  19th. 


Ernest  narks,  a photographer  of  200  West  Ninety- 
eighth  Street,  was  badly  burned  about  the  face  and  body 
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by  the  explosion  of  some  chemicals  with  which  he  was 
experimenting. 


Don’t  forget  that  The  Photographic  Times  competi- 
tion closes  next  month.  Do  not  put  off  sending  in  your 
entries  or  you  may  be  too  late  and  be  sorry  for  it.  The 
Times  medals  will  be  worth  winning. 

John  Wood  Dodge,  the  well-known  portrait  and  mini- 
ature painter,  died  at  Pomona,  Tennessee,  December  16, 
1893,  of  pneumonia,  aged  86. 

One  of  Mr.  Dodge’s  latest  works  was  to  copy  a mini- 
ature of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  which  had  been  painted  by 
him  forty  years  before.  Mr.  Dodge  was  well  known  in 
the  photographic  fraternity  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Nash- 
ville, and  other  cities  of  the  South. 

Positives  Direct  in  the  Camera. — George  Baligny, 
in  his  book,  “ Les  Contretypes,”  gives  the  following  method 
of  direct  reproduction  : 

Thenegative  or  positive  to  be  reproduced  is  placed  in  a 
panel  in  the  window  of  a darkened  room,  with  a piece  of 
ground  glass  behind  it,  outside  of  which  may  be  placed  a 
mirror  at  an  angle  of  45  degs. — to  reflect  the  light  from 
the  sky, — in  fact  an  arrangement  exactly  as  used  for  enlarg- 
ing, so  far  as  the  holding  of  the  negative  is  concerned.  The 
camera  is  placed  in  front  of  the  negative  and  focused  as 
usual — thus  the  copy  may  be  enlarged  or  reduced.  Only 
if  an  unreversed  copy  is  desired  the  negative  must  be  put 
in  the  opposite  way  from  what  it  would  be  for  positive 
prints,  i. e. , with  the  film  turned  from  the  camera,  not 
toward  it.  The'exposure  is  from  10  to  20  seconds.  The 
sun  must  not  shine  on  the  ground  glass. 

The  negative  is  developed  as  usual  with  the  following  : 


Water 1000  parts 

Sulphite  of  soda 250  parts 

Hydrochinon 15  parts 


One  part  of  this  with  1 part  of  water  with  5 to  10  c.cm. 
solution,  bromide  potassium  10  per  cent.,  is  flowed  over 
the  plate,  adding  little  by  little  a 25  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  negative  is  developed  up  strong- 
ly but  without  allowing  the  whites  to  veil.  When  de- 
veloped the  negative  is  well  washed  to  remove  all  trace  of 
developer — 10  minutes  at  least  in  running  water. 

The  negative  is  then  placed  film  upward  on  an  ebonite 
plate  and  exposed  10  to  20  seconds  to  diffused  light,  then 
washed  while  preparing  a bath  as  follows  : 


Water 1000  c.cm. 

Bichromate  of  potash 30  grammes 

Commercial  nitric  acid 12  grammes 


The  plate  is  flowed  with  this. 

The  action  of  this  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  until  the 
image  formed  by  the  whites  can  be  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed  to  remove 
all- the  bichromate  and  then  redeveloped  with 


Water 100  parts 

Sulphite  of  soda 25  parts 

Pyro 1 part 


To  which  is  added  10  c.cm.  to  20  c.cm.  of  a 25  per 
cent,  carbonate  of  soda  solution.  This  developer  should  be 
thrown  away  and  not  used  again.  The  plate  is  then  fixed 
in  a solution  of  hypo  1 to  4,  well  washed,  and,  according 
to  the  author,  the  result  is  a copy  vigorous  and  full  of 
detail. 


A Combination  Developer. — A combined  metol  and 
hydrochinon  developer,  highly  recommended  by  M.  A. 
Londe,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  de  Photo- 
graphic, is  as  follows  : 

Distilled  water 1000  c.c. 

Sulphite  of  soda 100  Gms. 

Hydrochinon 7.5  Gms. 

Carb.  of  potash 40  Gms. 

Metol 5 Gms. 

The  developer  is  prepared  with  hot  water,  dissolving  in 
the  order  given,  adding  each  ingredient  only  after  the 
complete  solution  of  the  preceding  one.  M.  Londe  says 
he  has  developed  over  500  negatives  with  this  developer 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  developer  is  almost  color- 
less, and  remains  so.  M.  Londe  states,  however,  that, 
like  all  other  developers,  though  apparently  not  changed, 
nevertheless  its  energy  becomes  less  with  age,  and  when 
an  energetic  developer  is  required  advises  the  use  of 
freshly  prepared  developer.  It  gives  pure  and  soft  images 
with  sufficient  density,  and  never  stains  the  films.  It  is 
not  more  energetic  than  other  good  developers.  Old 
developer,  with  an  addition  of  more  or  less  water,  should 
be  used  for  time  exposures.  The  developer,  according  to 
M.  Londe,  should  be  used  only  for  instantaneous  expos- 
ures, and  for  time  exposures  only  when  by  experiment 
the  bath  has  been  sufficiently  diluted  and  the  exposure 
properly  timed  — thus  being  most  useful  for  instantaneous 
exposures  and  for  studio  work,  but  dangerous  when 
there  is  uncertainty  about  the  exposure,  and  for  the  latter 
cases  M.  Londe  believes  nothing  can  equal  or  replace  the 
pyro  developer 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Glass. — Heat  over  a hot  water  bath 


White  gum  lac 10  parts 

Venice  turpentine  5 parts 

Rectified  turpentine 15  parts 


When  solution  is  complete  add  5 parts  of  lampblack. — 
Bulletin  de  /’ Association  Beige . 


j£bitortal  liable. 

IReviews  of  JBoofcs,  Apparatus,  etc.,  IRecetveD. 

Jesse  Poundstone  sends  us  a charming  little  picture, 
for  which  we  tender  our  thanks. 


From  Hr.  F.  J.  Burnett,  of  Omaha,  we  have  received 
an  interesting  mirror  photograph,  and  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  him. 


From  Mr.  W.  T.  Graham,  of  Gering,  Neb.,  we  have 
received  some  very  pretty  valley  scenes.  They  speak 
well  of  Mr.  Graham’s  skill  as  an  artist. 


Mr.  George  F.  Curtis,  a skillful  and  artistic  photog- 
rapher of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  sends  us  two  very 
pretty  winter  scenes,  showing  a particularly  skillful  treat- 
ment of  the  snow. 

“ Swedish  Scenery  and  Places  of  Interest.”  Some 
hints  for  visitors  to  the  “land  of  the  midnight  sun.” 
Stockholm,  the  Central  Tryekeriet. 

A neat  little  album  of  very  fine  half-tone  engravings, 
Swedish  scenery,  marine  views,  interiors  and  genres, 
descriptive  of  the  subjects  and  letter  text.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a pocket  album,  quite  convenient  for  tourists. 
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©ur  [prise  Column.  ©ueries  anb  answers. 


Competition  No.  2.  General  Landscape. 

For  the  best  landscape  picture  with  or  without  figures, 
any  size,  we  offer  the  following  : 

First  Prize:  A Silver  Medal  and  Photographic  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Second  Prize  : A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Third  Prize:  A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Photographic  Times  Certificates  will  also  be  awarded 
to  three  other  competitors,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges,  if 
the  work  be  sufficiently  meritorious. 

RULES. 

Rule  1. — All  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Editor  Pho- 
tographic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  and 
marked  “ Competition.” 

Rule  2. — No  indication  of  the  competitor’s  identity  to 
be  placed  on  the  competing  pictures.  A nom  de  plume 
(initials  debarred)  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  the  coupon  to  be  found  upon  one  of  the 
advertisement  pages  should  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
name  and  address,  together  with  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  photograph  and  any  other  details  of  interest,  and 
inserted  in  a sealed  envelope,  upon  the  outside  of  which 
the  nom  de  plume  must  be  clearly  repeated. 

Rule  3. — The  competition  to  be  an  open  one.  Any 
number  of  pictures  may  be  sent,  but  each  one  must  be 
accompanied  by  a coupon. 

Rule  4. — All  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  pre- 
paid. 

Rule  5. — The  whole  of  the  work  entered  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor;  that  is  to  say,  the  exposure, 
development,  printing,  toning,  mounting  and  finishing. 

Rule  6. — The  prints  must  be  mounted.  Framing  op- 
tional. 

Notes. 

All  the  rules  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  or  the 
competitor  will  be  disqualified. 

Absolute  discretion  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  any 
question  outside  the  actual  judging. 

A wards  will  be  withheld  if  the  judges  decide  that  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious . The  possession  of  a Photo- 
graphic Times  Medal  will,  therefore,  be  a guarantee  of 
a high  order  of  merit. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  reproduc- 
tions of  any  of  the  photographs  submitted. 

No  competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 

Any  photographic  process  may  be  employed. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  will  not  be  returnable. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entiies  will  be  March  31st. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  as  soon  after  as  possible. 


IRccoib  of  photographic  patents. 


612,914.  Photographic  Platc-IIolder.  Charles  C.  Spauls- 
bury,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

513,149.  Combined  Photographers’  Bath  and  Printing 
Frame.  Fraser  Sandeman,  London,  Eng. 


218  Ortho  has  lost  the  labels  of  small  packages  of 
erythrosine  and  of  eosine.  He  does  not  know  which 
is  which,  and  asks  for  some  means  to  find  out. 

218  Answer. — In  the  first  place  by  the  color  of  the  solu- 
tion. That  of  eosine  is  the  color  of  pink,  or  that  of 
the  Morning  Red  on  the  Eastern  Horizon,  of  Aurora, 
or  the  Greek  Eos,  from  which  the  name  of  the  dye  has 
been  derived.  Erythrosine  has  a blood-red  color,  but 
the  most  distinguishing  point  is  probably  that  eosine 
solution  shows  a decided  green  fluorescence,  while 
erythrosine  does  not  fluoresce  at  all. 

219  M.  M. — We  think  the  picture  you  send  very  good,  the 
detail  of  the  snow  being  remarkably  good,  notwith- 
standing the  full  exposure  to  the  dark  parts.  The 
composition  of  the  picture  is,  however,  somewhat 
wanting  in  taste.  An  oblong  view  would  no  doubt 
have  suited  the  subject  better. 

220  Printer,  of  Baltimore. — I am  a printer,  but  some- 
times do  a little  developing,  mostly  small  4 x 5 or  5 x 8 
plates.  At  chance  times  I strike  a big  11  x 14  plate. 
Now  for  a 4x5  plate  I take,  say,  4 ounces  of  water,  2 
drachms  of  pyro  solution,  2 drachms  of  soda  solution, 
which  is  all  O.  K.  The  question  1 want  to  know,  if 
I have  a 11  x 14  plate  it  will  require  (on  account  of  a 
very  large  tray)  16  ounces  of  water  to  well  cover  the 
plate,  which  is  4 times  the  above  formula  of  water, 
do  I add  4 times  of  pyro  and  soda?  viz.,  8 drachms  of 
pyro  and  8 drachms  of  soda? 

220  Answer. — Most  certainly  must  you  take  four 
times  the  quantity  of  every  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
your  developer.  With  large  plates  like  11  x 14  and 
above,  we  like,  however,  to  commence  with  a weaker 
solution,  in  order  to  better  control  the  process. 
Keep  back  a part  of  the  pyro  and  a part  of  the  soda 
solution,  and  add  of  it  as  much  as  exigency  may 
require. 

221  W.  G.  O. — Is  there  any  way  by  which  I can  make 
blue  prints  so  sensitive  that  I can  make  an  enlarge- 
ment from  a 4x5  negative?  Is  there  any  other  cheap 
method  by  which  a picture  16x20  can  be  made  from 
a 4 x 5 ? 

A bromide  would  answer  but  cost  precludes  its  use. 

221  Answer. — Blue  paper  is  not  sensitive  enough  for 

solar  printing.  If  bromide  paper  is  too  expensive,  try 
iodide  of  silver  paper,  to  be  developed  with  gallic  or 
pyrogallic  acid.  See  “ Wilson’s  Photographies,”  page 
304,  foot  note  by  Alex.  Hesler,  which  is  an  excellent 
formula  for  that  class  of  work. 


EDITORIAL  REPLIES. 

222  E.  T.  C.-We  would  have  replied  to  you  by  letter 
but  you  give  High  Street  as  your  address,  and  we  fear 
there  are  a good  many  High  Streets  in  this  country. 
Although  the  matter  you  speak  of  is  certainly  open  to 
question,  yet  it  is  a very  common  practice  to  enter 
prints  from  the  same  negative  at  different  exhibitions 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  There  are  also  several  pho- 
tographers, both  amateur  and  professional,  who  have 
received  a dozen  medals  or  more,  at  different  exhibi- 
tions, for  the  same  picture. 


Chautauoua  Department 

/V 

OF  THE 

Photographic  Times. 


Conducted  by  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  EHRMANN. 

FEBRUARY,  1894. 


No  tices  to  Students. 

The  regular  Brooklyn-Chautauqua  excursions 
will  be  resumed  next  summer.  First  excursion  to 
run  June  29.  Round  trip  tickets  good  for  30  days 
at  the  old  rate  of  110.  For  particulars,  apply  to 
Miss  Cornelia  A.  Teal,  370  Macon  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mr.  Stuart  Conant,  of  Middleville,  Herkimer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  desires  copy  of  a group  of  children 


All  members  and  ex-members  of  the  school  are 
requested  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  exhibition 
to  be  held  at  the  Assembly  Grounds,  during  the 
session  of  the  Practicing  Class,  1894. 

A great  many  of  our  students  have  lately  em- 
braced photography  as  a profession.  From  them 
we  expect  choicest  specimens  of  portraits  and 
groups.  A large  exhibit  of  pictures  of  that  kind 
will  show  our  school  to  be  a practical  institution. 


THE  CROQUET  GROUND  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 


taken  at  the  Assembly  Grounds  by  a student  of 
the  Practicing  Class,  1893.  Whoever  has  such  a 
picture  will  kindly  report. 

Examination  Papers  Returnfd. 

No.  762  of  the  P.  G.  Class  are  rated  at  100  per 
cent.  Photographs  superb,  especially  the  portraits. 

No.  304,  of  the  Subordinate  Class,  rated  at  84-| 
per  cent.  Photographs  fair. 

No.  804,  of  the  Local  Class,  100  per  cent. 
Photographs  fair, 

No.  805,  of  the  Local  Class,  98^  per  cent. 
Photographs  not  yet  received. 

No.  901,  of  the  P.  G.  Class,  100  per  cent.  Pho- 
tographs not  yet  received. 


Dimensions  of  pictures,  and  printing  method,  at 
the  option  of  the  exhibitor. 

Those  intending  to  exhibit,  and  to  print  on 
chloride  of  silver  gelatine  emulsion,  we  strongly 
advise  to  use  the  Kloro.  In  our  opinion  Kloro 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  all  its  competitors,  and 
if  Mr.  Millburn’s  method  of  fixing  before  toning  is 
adopted,  we  can  expect  vigorous  and  brilliant 
prints,  with  clear  whites,  and  more  permanent  than 
when  toning  and  fixing  is  carried  on  indiscrimin- 
ately. 

The  Croquet  Ground  at  Chautauqua. 

The  negative  from  which  this  beautiful  half-tone 
was  reproduced  was  made  by  Rev.  Robert  Hum- 
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phrey,  of  Whittier,  N.  C.  The  picture  is  the  more 
interesting  as  vve  recognized  among  the  multitude 
of  people  the  likenesses  of  many  well-known  Chau- 
tauquans.  There  is  friend  Taylor  with  his  bicycle, 
old  Mr.  Gallup,  Parks  and  several  others,  constant 
visitors  on  the  grounds,  and  conspicuous  croquet 
players. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Pierce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Exchange  Club,  has  taken  permanent  residence 
at  her  country  seat  “ Elmhurst,”  Riverside,  Conn. 
Any  one  wishing  to  address  her  on  club  business 
will  kindly  direct  accordingly. 

Queries  Answered. 

No.  794. — Are  your  students  required  to  make 
all  the  experiments  given  in  the  lessons  ? I mean 
more  particulaily  in  regard  to  the  printing  papers. 
Must  we  try  all  the  different  kinds  of  paper? 

Answer. — We  never  require  or  command  our 
students  to  do  so  and  so,  but  merely  suggest  to 
them.  WThen  after  completing  the  course  of  in- 
struction and  receiving  examination  papers,  con- 
taining questions  they  are  not  able  to  answer,  they 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  low  percentage  their 
examination  is  rated  at. 

No.  798. — When  you  speak  of  so  many  ounces  of 
hypo  to  so  many  of  water  do  you  mean  a saturated 
solution  ? and  are  the  so-called  preparations  for 
fixing  good  for  anything? 

Answer. — When  speaking  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  or  any  other  soluble  substance  in  regard  to 
solvents,  or  solutions  to  be  made  of  them,  we  mean 
the  substance  itself.  Our  acid  fixing  bath,  with 
acid  bisulphite  of  sodium,  is  intended  for  negatives, 
transparencies,  opals,  and  also  for  bromide  of  silver 
paper  prints,  but  cannot  be  used  for  salt,  albumen, 
or  chloride  of  silver  emulsion  prints.  For  that 
purpose  we  want  a pure  hypo  solution. 

No.  551. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  tone  and  fix  Kloro 
paper  in  your  combined  fixing  and  toning  bath  ? 

2.  Is  Kloro  paper  the  same  price  as  Omega? 

3.  How  does  the  Kloro  compare  with  the  Solio  ? 

4.  Is  the  ounce  of  your  formula  the  apothecary 
of  480  grains,  or  the  avoirdupois  of  437£  grains? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  fused  and 
crystallized  acetate  of  sodium  ? 

li.  Will  Mr.  Millburn’s  solution  keep  indefinitely  ? 

7.  How  long  will  a pure  hypo  solution  keep  ? 

A Where  can  fused  acetate  of  sodium  be  pur- 
chased ? 

A >iswer.  1.  GTse  the  Kloro  solution,  no  other. 

2.  It  is. 

•”>.  We  never  have  handled  Solio  paper,  but  being 
ol  the  opinion  Kloro  is  the  best  gelatine  emulsion 


paper  we  have  ever  handled,  the  Solio  is  probably 
inferior  to  it. 

4.  Unless  otherwise  directed  the  ounce  pre- 
scribed by  Photographic  Times,  “The  American 
Annual  of  Photography,”  or  by  any  other  of  the 
Scovill  publications,  is  always  that  of  480  grains. 

5.  Fused  acetate  of  sodium  is  deprived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization  by  fusing  in  heat.  The 
crystallized  salt  contains  about  54  molecules  of 
water,  or  40  per  cent,  by  weight. 

6.  It  will. 

7.  Indefinitely. 

8.  At  the  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 

No.  470. — (1)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  where  I could  purchase  Osborne’s  ready-made 
pedestal  negatives,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  4 he 
Photographic  Times  and  what  the  price  is  of 
one  ? (2)  Can  photographs  on  porcelain  be  fired 

in  a kiln,  like  china,  or  is  there  any  especial  prepara- 
tions for  making  them  in  order  to  have  them  fired? 

Answer.— ( 1 ) At  Scovill  & Adams  Company. 
(2)  P.  C.  Duchochos’  “ Industrial  Photography,” 
Scovill  & Adams  Company,  publishers,  will  give 
you  all  possible  information  on  the  subject. 

No.  794. — I have  read  that  to  use  a screen  of 
thin  material  placed  between  the  magnesium  lamp 
and  object  to  be  photographed  will  produce  more 
subdued  light  and  better  detail.  Is  that  true  ? 

Answer — It  is.  White  cheese  cloth  will  do 
very  well. 

No.  879. — (1)  I dont  like  pyro  and  prefer  to  use 
paramidophenol  or  S.  P.  C.  eikoquinol.  (2)  Can 
I float  blue  paper  in  gas  or  electric  light? 

Answer. — (1)  You  seem  to  be  a very  sensible 
man.  (2)  You  can.  Blue  paper  is  not  very  sensi- 
tive to  light. 

No.  760  has  made  emulsion  according  to  Hen- 
derson’s formula  modified  by  Scolik.  The  plates 
coated  with  it  are  not  as  sensitive  as  desired, 
and  the  student  asks  how  sensitiveness  can  be 
increased. 

At  present  the  plates  are  much  like  the  Carbutt 
A. 

Answer. — After  the  emulsion  has  been  washed, 
allow  to  cool,  cut  into  shreds  and  digest  for  two 
or  three  days  in  alcohol  and  at  a temperature  of  at 
least  90  to  100  degrees  Fahr.  If  your  original 
emulsion  makes  good  lantern  slides,  why  not 
utilize  it  that  way. 

No.  760  wants  to  return  her  examination  papers  ; 
she  thinks  never  to  be  able  to  reach  the  desired 
80  per  cent. 

Answer. — You  are  an  old  Chautauquan  and 
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should  remember  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  motto  : “Never 
be  discouraged.”  Name  the  questions  you  cannot 
answer  and  we  will  help  you  as  far  as  we  can, 
according  to  our  position. 

No.  776  cannot  get  along  with  any  of  the  com- 
mercial toning  baths  for  albumined  paper,  her 
prints  never  being  else  but  reddish-brown. 

Answer. — Go  back  to  Lesson  No.  X.  and  see  ! 
The  Chautauqua  toning  bath,  or  if  that  should  not 
give  black  tones,  resort  to  the  old-fashioned  borax 
bath,  a formula  for  which  you  will  find  in  “Ameri- 
can Annual  of  Photography.” 

Pictures  Received. 

No.  799. — Landscape  taken  on  orthochromatic 
plate  is  fearfully  under-exposed.  In  place  of  5 
seconds’  exposure,  15  would  have  been  probably 
enough  in  such  a dark  plate. 

Snap  Shot. — “Little  Boys  Fishing”;  very  good 
indeed,  full  of  detail,  brilliant,  and  the  water  beauti- 
fully rendered. 

If  you  have  difficulties  with  albumen  paper,  why 
not  try  another  brand,  or  chloride  of  silver  gela- 
tine emulsion  paper.  Nowadays,  everybody  seems 
to  be  very  much  satisfied  with  Ilo paper , which  is  not 
upon  a gelatine  but  a collodion  basis,  or  give  the 
Kloro  a trial. 

No.  783. — -Several  landscapes  instantaneously 
taken;  very  good  indeed.  The  group  of  two  little 
girls  permits  of  much  criticism.  For  a genre 
picture  the  figures  are  too  small  ; for  a landscape 
view  they  are  too  large.  If  it  is  the  intention  to 
show  figures  of  human  beings  in  action,  place  them 
in  diffused  light,  use  a very  rapid  plate  and  an  en- 
ergetic developer. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  picture  of  “ Little 
Girl  ” sitting  on  a stoop  in  bright  sunlight.  Such 
illumination  is  never  possible  to  give  plasticity  to 
a photograph. 

Ella  White. — Two  exceedingly  fine  5x8  land- 
scapes. Were  our  fair  friend  to  contribute  such 
pictures  to  the  Exchange  Club,  they  might  justly 
be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  but  why  some  of  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Club,  No.  277 
among  them,  will  insist  to  send  but  inferior  work, 
we  cannot  possibly  explain,  unless  it  is  from  want 
of  correct  judgment.  The  criticism  expressed  on 
these  exhibits  has . generally  been  unbiased  and 
just,  and  with  the  intention  to  show  the  tyro  what 
can  or  should  be  a good  photograph.  But  if  con- 
tributions of  inferior  character  are  continually 
being  sent,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  the  task  of  the 
Exchange  Club  is  far  from  being  accomplished. 

Criticisms  should  neither  praise  nor  find  fault, 


but  be  the  expounder  of  truth,  and  to  be  strictly 
truthful  is  the  function  of  the  critic. 

We  are  by  no  means  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
work  of  the  Club  as  many  of  its  members  seem  to 
be.  We  must  advance,  but  not  stand  still. 

No.  801,  like  many  others,  has  taken  up  por- 
traiture in  place  of  landscaping,  a branch  in  which 
he  has  been  very  successful  of  late.  Our  kind 
friend  is,  however,  very  far  from  obtaining  results 
equally  satisfactory  to  those  obtained  in  the  other 
branch  of  photography.  His  main  difficulty  is  in 
lighting  the  subject  properly,  and  here  and  there 
in  posing  and  general  arrangement. 

He  showed  lately  three  cabinets  we  will  here 
speak  of  in  detail : 

No.  1.  “Portrait  of  Young  Man,”  three-fourth 
figure.  Well  posed,  but  very  poorly  lighted.  The 
broad  side  of  the  face,  and  the  part  of  the  body 
turned  toward  the  source  of  light  is  fearfully  harsh 
and  glaring,  while  the  shadow  portions  are  ex- 
tremely obscure.  These  effects  are  not  caused  by 
a want  of  light,  but  by  improperly  using  it.  In 
order  to  get  a plastic  face,  allow  the  light  to  fall 
obliquely  over  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  every 
projecting  part  to  cause  a shadow.  Proper  time  of 
exposure  and  correct  development  will  do  the  rest. 
In  the  picture  before  us,  a longer  time  of  exposure 
would  probably  have  resulted  better. 

No.  2.  “ Head  of  Young  Lady,”  by  daylight, 
assisted  by  a magnesium  flash.  Face  as  flat  as  a 
pancake,  for  reasons  above  stated.  Position  un- 
fortunate. Let  it  be  remembered  a line  drawn 
through  the  body  of  the  subject  and  another  line 
drawn  through  the  nose  should  never  converge. 
If  they  diverge,  there  is  a possibility  of  a handsome 
position. 

No.  3.  Helplessly  under-exposed. 

No.  780. — Another  rising  portrait  photographer, 
way  out  in  the  wilds  of  Oklahoma.  Generally 
speaking  the  student  is  improving,  but  as  he  con- 
siders photography  but  a secondary  vocation,  we 
have  advised  him  to  deputize  Mrs.  W.  to  work 
under  skylight  and  in  the  dark-room  during  his 
absence  from  the  shop.  He  has  sent  a large  col- 
lection of  cabinet  card  portraits,  viz.: 

“Our  Co-worker.” — Head  and  bust  on  black 
background.  Much  over-exposed. 

No.  32. — Under-exposed;  position  fair. 

No.  33. — Nice,  but  printed  too  light. 

No.  34. — Pretty  good,  but  vignetted  badly;  hold 
the  vignette  higher. 

No.  35. — Not  developed  enough;  nice  position. 

No.  40. — Badly  composed  group.  Do  not  crowd 
so  many  people  into  such  a small  space. 
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No.  41 —Will  do. 

No.  43. — Poor,  clumsy  position,  unevenly  lighted. 

No.  43. — Fair,  tolerably  well  posed  and  lighted, 
but  the  figures  are  too  large  for  the  space,  and 
printed  too  dark. 

Nos.  45,  53,  53. — Fair,  but  badly  printed. 

No.  54. — Very  poor.  Over-exposed.  You  must 
never  turn  the  face  of  a subject  with  light  blue 
eyes,  and  of  such  dark  complexion,  to  the  light. 
Turn  to  the  other  side,  use  a side-reflector,  and 
place  before  his  face,  at  a distance  of  about 
four  feet  from  it,  a sheet  of  black  paper.  It  will 
make  the  light  blue  eyes  appear  darker. 

No.  55. — Pretty  good  photograph.  Several  of 
the  persons  composing  the  group  are  badly  posed. 
Had  you  taken  our  former  advice,  the  result  would 
doubtless  have  been  better. 

No.  56. — A pretty  picture.  There  is  a motive  in 
the  position  of  the  figure  and  general  arrangement. 

No.  57. — Fair,  but  a little  under-exposed. 

No.  389  has  sent  us  two  instantaneous  4 x 5s,  one 
a view  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  a scene  at  the 
exhibition  grounds  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  when  our  earlier 
students  show  how  they  gradually  improve.  The 
pictures  sent  by  our  Rev.  friend  are  excellent,  but 
especially  does  the  cloud  and  water  effect  of  the 
lake  scene  excel  many  other  pictures  of  similar 
character. 

No.  775. — Two  little  genre  pictures,  ‘‘  Har- 
monious Discord”  and  ‘"Tiddledy  Winks.”  Chil- 
dren at  play. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  these  pictures  ; the 
arrangement  is  beautiful  in  either  of  them.  Let 
our  fair  young  lady  friend  get  master  of  the  tech- 
nics of  photography,  and  she  will  be  able  to  rival 
our  Clarkson  or  Baldwin. 

No.  795  sends  the  first  results  of  her  photo- 
graphic labors.  They  are  quite  encouraging  as 
far  as  photographic  effects  go,  but  in  lighting  and 
posing  we  notice  very  grave  errors,  which,  to  cor- 
rect, we  leave  to  the  taste  of  our  fair  friend.  And 
you  must  try  to  make  sharp  pictures.  Focus  with 
the  full  aperture  of  your  lens,  then  insert  the 
diaphragm.  With  F / 33,  a Carbutt  orthochromatic 
plate,  the  subject  in  sunlight,  you  will  be  able  to 

! a well-exposed  picture  by  the  speed  of  an  Elite 
shutter. 

No.  794. — Blue  prints,  made  according  to  Lesson 
XI.  Very  fine  indeed;  some  of  them  printed  too 
light,  however.  In  order  to  keep  blue  paper  intact 
tor  a longer  time  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to 
keep,  add  to  3 ounces  of  the  mixed  solutions  one 
grain  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 


No.  805,  to  show  how  far  he  has  advanced  in 
photography,  sends  several  pictures,  among  which, 
independent  of  the  subject,  the  flashlight  is  entitled 
to  first  place. 

No.  35. — “A  Cavalcade  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,” is  very  fair  ; so  is  the  picture  of  a bridge  ; 
but  much  under-exposed  is  the  interior. 

No.  318. — Three  5x7  views  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  near  Pittsburg.  These  pictures  are  not 
above  mediocrity,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  The  print- 
ing is  bad;  the  tones  are  too  red  to  suit  anybody. 

No.  391. — A 5x8  snow  scene.  Not  very  good  ; 
it  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed.  Never 
mind  the  brightness  of  the  snow  when  you  expose. 
Give  such  a landscape  the  usual  time,  and  tend  to 
the  rest  while  the  plate  is  developing. 

No.  571. — Several  anatomical  preparations  pho- 
tographed. Very  well  done.  They  were  made 
with  a Steinheil  Aplanat,  Series  HI.,  upon  Carbutt 
B plates,  color-sensitized  with  chinoin  blue.  We 
have  several  young  physicians  and  medical  students 
on  our  list  ; we  would  like  them  to  follow  suit. 

No.  764.  Children  coasting.  Very  beautiful 
winter  landscape,  but  the  sled  was  running  faster 
than  the  shutter,  and  the  moving  objects  are  un- 
sharp. A great  pity. 

No.  801  of  the  Advanced  Class  has  sent  a por- 
trait of  little  boy,  evidently  the  best  picture  in  that 
line  he  has  ever  made.  We  are  glad  to  see  him 
work  so  successsfully  with  his  new  outfit. 

No.  763. — (1)  A landscape  with  very  fine  clouds, 
taken  shortly  before  sunset.  The  idea  was  to 
make  the  clouds  principal  in  the  picture  and  the 
landscape  secondary.  In  practice  the  order  has 
been  reversed,  nevertheless  the  picture  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  student  can  be  proud  of  it.  (3) 
Scene  in  a California  primeval  forest  taken  on 
orthochromatic  plate  and  developed  with  amidol. 
Exceedingly  fine  picture.  (3  and  4)  “ Childhood 
and  Sturdy  Old  Age.”  An  immensely  large  tree, 
with  little  boy  sitting  before  it.  Both  good  pict- 
ures, but  No.  4 is  a little  too  light  in  print. 

Nos.  1 and  3 are  well  toned,  the  others  are  too 
red. 
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“ The  American  Annual.” — “ The  Edition  de  Luxe , or 
author’s  edition  of  the  ‘American  Photographic  Annual,’ 
for  this  year,  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  volumes,  as  a 
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series.  There’s  no  falling  off  anywhere  about  it.  May 
its  shadow  never  get  less!” — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 


“ ‘ Amateur  Photography  ’ is  a practical,  short  and 
clear  treatise  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  * * * He 

explains  the  secrets  of  apparatus,  dark-room,  printing  and 
toning,  portraiture,  instantaneous,  flash  light  and  composite 
photography,  devotes  a chapter  to  color  sensitive  photog. 
raphy,  and  gives  a historical  sketch  of  the  science  and 
art  from  the  time  of  Daguerre  to  the  present.  There  are 
also  an  interesting  account  of  the  recently  discovered 
method  of  photographing  in  colors,  and  some  hints  of 
taking  pictures  in  the  open  air.” — The  Critic. 
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to  919  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Millan  will  make 
every  effort  not  only  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  goods 
to  the  high  point  where  it  has  been  maintained  heretofore, 
but  will  improve  it  in  every  way  possible,  irrespective  of 
expense,  so  that  the  paper  will  continue  to  be  the  most 
popular  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  amateur  trade. 
Following  are  directions  for  using  F rench  Satin,  Jr.,  which 
have  recently  been  given  out  by  Mr.  Millan,  and  below  is 
price  list  for  the  same. 

Directions  for  Using  French  Satin,  Jr. 

Print  until  the  deepest  shadows  are  a slightly  bronzed 
color,  but  not  till  the  whole  picture  shows  out  clearly  in 
bronze,  as  this  will  spoil  the  half-tones  and  lose  detail. 

Remove  the  paper  from  the  frame  and  place  it  in  clear, 
fresh  water  in  subdued  light.  Change  the  first  water  after 
five  minutes,  and  wash  in  frequent  changes  of  water  for 
twenty  minutes  more,  and  then  hang  up  to  dry  if  prints 
are  not  to  be  mounted.  When  prints  are  to  be  mounted, 
place  them  between  clean  blotters  until  surface  dry  and 
mount  while  still  damp. 

Don’t  wash  the  prints  for  less  than  twenty  minutes,  and 
avoid  over-printing,  as  the  paper  does  not  gain  its  full 
depth  and  brilliancy  until  the  prints  are  thoroughly  dry. 

The  prints  do  not  dry  “dead”  like  prints  on  ordinary 
blue  print  paper,  but  become  more  brilliant  in  color  after 
several  hours. 

If  the  paper  washes  down  too  light  after  being  twenty 
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not  reduce  the  amount  of  washing,  as  the  water  does  not 
bleach  the  print  but  makes  it  more  permanent  if  the 
exposure  has  been  correct. 

Store  your  paper  in  a dry  place,  under  pressure  if 
possible. 

Don’t  handle  the  paper  in  white  light.  Even  subdued 
light  will  injure  its  tones  and  keeping  qualities. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  using  too  much  care  because  it  is 
“only  Blue  Print  Paper.” 

Follow  directions  and  expect  good  results.  If  you 
don’t  get  them  write  direct  to  the  manufacturer  and  send 
a print. 
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ISxisittjess  notices. 


"AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY,”  by  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams,  is  "A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.  The 
Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 


FOR  SALE.  — First-class  gallery  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  ; 
location,  best ; engaged  in  other  business.  Address, 

G.  P.,  304  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ANDRESEN’S  PURE  SULPHITE,  for  Amidol,  Para- 
amido-phenol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  or  Pvro.  Use  only 
Andresen’s  Pure  Sulphite  of  Soda. 

HELMOLD’S  HARDENING  MIXTURE  is  worthy  a 
trial.  Price  $1  per  bottle.  Will  treat  100  5x7  negatives 
or  prints. 

WANTED. — Enlarging,  reducing,  and  copying  outfit; 
at  least  10  x 12.  W.  M.  C.,  1913  Berks  St., 

Philadelphia. 


A MAN  does  not  shave  himself;  he  goes  to  a barber 
shop.  His  mother  or  wife  does  not  bake  bread  ; she  goes 
to  a baker’s  shop.  So  a photographer  does  not  print  pho- 
tographs ; he  goes  to  Samuel  Frankenheim’s  photo-print- 
ng  shop  at  45  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES  are  all  the  go.  Try  a 
sample  ; either  Andresen’s  or  Hauff’s.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


‘‘The  Platinotypes  issued  by  the  Official  Photographer 
(C.  D.  Arnold)  are  really  beautiful  pictures  that  will 
worthily  remain  to  record  the  beauties  of  the  Fair.” — The 
Practical  Photographer , London , Eng. 

A Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  Willis  & Clements 
for  their  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  exhibit  consists 
of  portraits,  landscapes,  copies  of  paintings,  wash  draw- 
ings, etc.  Send  for  directions  to 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PORTABLE  ART  STUDIOS. 

Light,  Substantial,  Practical  Business  ATT  TA7TTfTT^  T 

Buildings.  Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue.  EVIjIj  V V \J\J Lf  • 

PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GRIT  VARNISH. — The  best  retouching  medium  in  the 
market;  6-ounce  bottle,  40  cts. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


FOR  SALE. — A Morrison  C.  C.  Group  Lens, 

with  stops,  and  Duplex  Prosch  Shutter,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cost  $70;  will  sell  for  $30.  Address  HARRIS, 
care  The  Photographic  Times  Office. 


“ ARISTO  LITMUS,”  the  most  sensitive  Litmus 
Paper  in  the  world.  Sample  bottle  free  to  anv  address 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage.  (Regular  price, 
15  cents  per  box.  W.  P.  BUCHANAN, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARGAINS. — Several  fine  Outfits,  but  little  used. 
Lenses,  Shutters,  etc.,  at  way  below  cost  prices.  Address 
C.  M.  BROCKWAY,  33  Worth  St.,  New  York. 


‘‘Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  October  25th,  1893. 

“ The  Platinotype  Co.  of  Philadelphia  have  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  my  pictures. 

“ R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.” 

Every  amateur  should  possess  some  of  these  beautiful 
pictures  to  use  as  studies.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  CO., 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FERRIC  OXALATE,  Sodium  Ferric  Oxalate,  Potas- 
sium Ferric  Oxalate,  and  other  organic  Iron  Salts  can 
be  obtained  in  quantities  of  one  ounce  or  more  from 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  423  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  have  not  the  time  or  facili- 
ties for  doing  outside  or  interior  work  should  never  lose 
an  order,  as  I am  prepared  to  make  their  negatives  for 
them  of  ever)’  description  or  any  size  up  to  20  x 24.  Print- 
ing and  developing  for  amateurs  or  the  trade  as  hereto- 
fore. I do  nothing  but  the  best  work.  Come  and  see  me. 

C.  M.  DARLING,  122  West  36th  St. 


" PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  NIGHT,”  by  P.  C.  Ducho- 
chois.  Illustrated.  Very  complete  and  practical  ; 108 
pages.  Price,  $1.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


"THE  DEVELOPER  OF  THE  FUTURE.”— S.  P.  C. 
Amidol  Developer  in  solution  ready  for  use.  8-ounce 
bottle,  with  directions,  50  cents. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


WANTED  TO  RENT. — A studio  in  smart  town  or  city 
in  New  England  ; will  purchase  if  proves  satisfactory. 
Send  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 

A.  W.  PERKINS,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  desire  real  artistic  portraits 
at  lowest  prices,  try  us.  Send  for  price  lists. 

N.  L.  STONE  & SON,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

TRY  IT! — "The  Developer  of  the  Future,”  Dr. 
Andresen’s  Amidol.  In  solution,  ready  for  use,  50  cents 
per  8-ouncc  bottle,  with  full  directions.  Dr.  Andresen’s 
Pure  Amidol  in  1-ounce  bottles.  75  cents  per  bottle. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


JAVA  VILLAGE  NEGATIVES. — Any  one  having 
such  please  correspond  with  SAM.  C.  PARTRIDGE,  Il- 
lustrated Lecture  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 


S.  P.  C.  EIKOQUINOL  DEVELOPER.— This  “ ne 
plus  ultra”  developer  for  timed  and  instantaneous  expos- 
ures, lantern  slides  and  all  other  kinds  of  transparencies, 
photo-mechanical  work  and  bromide  paper  prints  is  now 
in  stock  and  for  sale  at  35  cents  per  bottle  of  8 ounces. 
No  other  developer  is  now  used  by  the  members  of  Chau- 
tauqua School  of  Photography  ; no  other  has  attained  to 
equally  fine  results. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. — Only  gallery  in  thriving  town  of  2,000; 
no  opposition  within  eighteen  miles  ; best  fitted  gallery  in 
county;  large  north  top  and  side  light;  lots  of  summer 
boarders;  surrounded  by  rich  farming  country;  centre  of 
trade  for  miles  around  ; in  the  very  heart  of  Orange 
County.  Possession  given  at  once,  as  I am  going  South. 

Address  H.  F.  MORLEY,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


A STEREOSCOPIC  HENRY  CLAY  CAMERA  FOR 
SALE. — This  camera  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is 
as  good  as  new.  Address  " STEREO.,”  care  The 
Photographic  Times. 


BARGAIN  LIST. 

NOW  READY. 


No.  42. 


If  you  want  a bargain  in  the  photographic  line,  send 
your  address. 


RICHARD  H.  MORAN, 


No.  396  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THE  NEW 

COLUMBIAN  DEVELOPER? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 

IT  IS  ONLY  30  CENTS  A BOTTLE. 

AND  IS  THE  BEST  YET. 
Full  directions  with  each  bottle.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


BLUE  PAPER. 

O.  C.  CO.  S SPECIAL  Blue  Paper  is  a reliable  article, 
and  once  tried  always  used.  Fresh  every  day — never  sent 
out  streaked  or  stale.  Mailed  free.  Per  yard  (27  inches 
wide),  cut  to  any  size,  25  cents.  Sample,  5 cents. 

PLATINOTYPE  PAPER. 

(Special  Agents.) 

COLD  DEVELOPMENT,  put  up  in  sealed  tins — also 
sold  by  the  sheet.  Send  one  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

THE  OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

Near  Cortlandt  St.  163  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAMERA  IN  AFRICA. 

Thug  writes  Dr.  James  Johnston,  author  of 
“ Reality  vs.  Romance,”  a valuable  work  of 
travel  in  Africa,  in  his  book,  regarding  The 
Scovill  & Adams  Company’s  apparatus,  which 
he  carried  “ through  the  Dark  Continent 

“ The  holders  provided  by  The  Scovill  & Adams 
Company  never  failed  me,  and  their  camera, 
though  neither  brass  bound  nor  leather  bellowed, 
did  not  suffer  even  the  smashing  of  the  ground- 
glass,  while  the  boxes  containing  my  photo 
apparatus  experienced  the  same  rough  u>  age 
as  my  medicine  chest— carried  on  the  head  or 
shoulders  of  natives,  by  river  in  canoes,  and 
through  Bechuanaland  and  northward  by  wag- 
on, and,  like  the  chest,  having  been  several  times 
under  water.  Yet  they  are  still  as  serviceable 
as  when  I first  set  out.” 


NOW  READY  1 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

FOR  1893. 

In  one  volume,  without  advertisements,  - $6 
In  two  volumes,  with  all  advertisements,  - 7 

In  exchange  for  perfect  copies  of  THE 
TIMES  for  1893  : 

In  one  volume,  without  advertisements,  - $1 
In  two  volumes,  with  all  advertisements,  - 2 

(The  Magazines  must  be  in  good  condition,  and 
sent  to  us  express  paid.) 

The  binding  is  in  substantial  red  cloth,  with  gilt 
tiling,  as  before,  uniform  with  the  other  volumes. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET, 

New  York  City. 


“ARISTOTYPES  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE H.” 

“ * Aristotypes  and  How  to  Make  Them,’  by  Walter 
E.  Woodbury,  is  an  excellent  work  of  great  value  to 
both  amateur  and  professional.  * * * The  subject  is 
exhaustively  treated  in  a masterly  manner.” — Anthony's 
Bulletin. 


“‘Aristotypes  and  How  to  Make  Them.’ — The 

work  before  us,  consisting  of  a hundred  and  fifty-four 
large  octavo  pages,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  treatise 
that  has  been  issued  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  those 
printing-out  papers  which  are  now  so  largely  used  for 
such  work  as  was  done  on  albumenized  paper  only  a few 
years  ago,  and  we  can  congratulate  Mr.  Woodbury  on 
the  result. 

“Every  photographic  printer  should  possess  Mr. 
Woodbury’s  comprehensive  work  on  modern  printing-out 
papers.” — Photographic  Work. 

“ ‘ Aristotypes,  and  How  to  Make  Them,’  by  Walter 
E.  Woodbury.  An  extended  practical  experience  with 
aristotype  papers,  and  special  facilities  for  information, 
have  well  qualified  the  writer  of  this  book  for  his  task, 
and  he  has  performed  it  in  a very  thorough  and  satisfactory 
manner.  Although  this  class  of  papers  have  to  a large 
extent  superseded  albumen,  they  are  comparatively  a new 
article,  and  what  has  been  written  in  regard  to  them  has 
been  fragmentary  and  scattered.  In  the  present  work, 
this  information  has  been  collected  and  arranged,  and 
largely  supplemented  from  the  results  of  the  author’s 
experience  and  experiments,  and  the  result  is  a work 
which  all  who  use  aristotype  paper  will  find  most  timely 
and  valuable.” — Photo  American. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


gnxploy  vaunt  <&tizKZfX  ami  o&anted. 


SITUATIONS  OFFERED, 

A strictly  first-class  portrait  operator  ; none  other  need 
apply.  I have  a position  to  offer  a No.  1 man,  capable  of 
handling  the  best  city  trade.  Send  photo  of  self  with 
reply,  and  state  salary  expected.  F.  Jay  Haynes,  392 
Jackson  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

First-class  operator  and  general  workman  ; nine  years’ 
experience  in  best  galleries,  capable  of  taking  full  charge, 
will  work  on  salary  or  shares.  Address  “ M.  Answer,” 
Gen.  Del.,  Richmond,  Va. 


A retoucher,  having  had  several  years’  experience, 
would  like  retouching  to  do  at  home  ; low  rates  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Address  “ Retoucher,”  Box  196, 
Rockville,  Conn. 


A lady  retoucher  and  aquarelle  artist  desires  situation,  or 
to  do  piece-work.  Refers  to  Charles  Ehrmann,  Photo- 
graphic Times.  Address  Ad61e  Rimpo,  157  East  65th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


By  a lady  retoucher,  a position  in  a flourishing  studio  ; 
references  furnished  if  required.  Address  F.  E.  A.,  Box 
75,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Experienced  photographer  wishes  a position  in  a fine 
studio  as  operator  or  all-round  man  ; fine  posing  and 
lighting,  good  retoucher;  references.  Address  “ Pyro,  ’ 
care  of  The  Photographic  Times. 


A RELIABLE  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


GEO.  J.  WOLF  & CO., 

918  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We  can  Supply  all  your  Photographic  wants. 


WALMSLEY’S  “GRAPHOL” 

UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPING  POWDER. 

Will  develop  anything  that  can  be  developed. 

Negatives,  Positives,  Lantern  Slides,  Bromide  Papers. 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

By  mail  to  any  address  for  50  cents  per  box. 

GENEVA  OPTICAL  CO., 

TRADE  AGENTS, 

67-69  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 

MACHINERY  and  TOOLS, 

JOHN  ROYLE  & SONS, 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  Lea:i7^ 

— USE  THE  — 

WALPOLE  HYPOsulorHITE  SODA 

Every  lot  tested  chemically  and  photographically  be- 
fore shipping.  If  your  supply  man  does  not  keep  the 
Walpole  Hypo  we  willsupply  your  wants,  1 lb.  or  tons. 

WALPOLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Walpole,  Mass. 


MINOTT  M.  GOVAN, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Supplies, 

No.  5 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

(Three  doors  from  Broadway.) 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  on 
application. 


Carbutts 

0Kb  j'^YDRb  New  York,  Nov.  23,  1892. 

two-solution  developer.  Mr.  JOHN  CARBUTT. 

In  Two  tt-oz.  Bottles . Price  60  Cents  per  Package. 

Dear  Sir  : — Although  only  an  amateur  I use  a very  large  amount  of 
your  plates  and  I have  found  the  most  startling  and  beautiful  results 
in  the  use  of  your  Eiko  cum  Hydro  Developer  in  the  development 
of  instantaneous  exposures. 

Respectfully  MORTON  REDMOND. 


PLATINUM  PAPER. 

THE  GENUINE  IMPORTED  PAPER 
IS  ALWAYS  GOOD,  KEEPS  WELL  AND 
GIVES  PERFECT  RESULTS,  NO  YELLOWED 
WHITES  OR  MUDDY  TONES.  LOOK 
OUT  FOR  CRUDE  IMITATIONS. 

Send  for  our  Platinum  Circular  and  Price  List. 

E.  W.  NEWCOMB  & CO.,  69  W.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

Real  want  is  a place  to  obtain  good,  honest,  intelligent 
portrait  work  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to 
reach  the  masses.  A house  whose  regular  work  is 
equal  to  the  samples  sent  out.  We  claim  to  supply 
this  want.  Write  us. 

N.  L.  STONE  & SON,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


FBERTYPE  * 

COMPANY^ 

(i  69  SPRING  ST-  NEW  YORK. 

VIEWS,  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

Made  into  Souvenirs  at  short  notice  from  photo- 
graphs or  negatives. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Edition  Prices. 


THE  AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  UNPREPARED  PAPER  FOR  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

No.  64  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

Successors  to 

Photographic  Department  Scovill  Manuf’g  Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 


W.  Irving  Adams,  Pres’t. 
H.  Littlejohn,  Sec’y. 


Office  and  Salesrooms 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Stephen  B.  Butts.  “MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE,"  John  F.  Adams. 


NEW  HOUSE, 

BUTTS  & ADAMS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 


457  & 459  Washington  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT? 

KIRTLAND  LITHIUM  PAPER, 

BACKGROUNDS  AND  ACCESSORIES, 

ENLARGED  PORTRAITS, 

CRAYON,  WATER  COLOR  and  INDIA  INK  WORK? 
IF  YOU  DO,  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 

Goods  shipped  day  order  is  received,  except  enlarged  work. 
Address  all  orders  to 

J.  A.  SHACKELFORD,  Logansport,  Ind. 


C.  C.  PAPER.  EXPORT  BRAND. 

Is  a thoroughly  reliable  Collodion  Paper,  and  used  very  extensively 
in  the  N.  W.  Tones  evenly , quickly  and  beautifully , with  a small 
quantity  of  gold.  No  special  negatives  required.  No  varnishing  of 
negatives  necessary. 

Made  in  Pense  and  White  tints.  This  paper  is  now  sold  direct  to 
the  ccnsumer  at  $1.75  per  gross,  cabinet  size,  and  proportionate  prices 
on  all  other  sizes. 

We  will  mail  you,  upon  application,  a sample  package  free  of  charge. 

COLUMBIAN  COLLODION  PAPER  CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS. 

Send  for  the  Scovill  & Adams  Company’s 
Catalogue  of  Photographic 
Books  and  Publications. 

A new  edition  now  ready. 


J.  S.  LOPEZ  & CO. 

O’Reilly  92,  Apartado  213,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Importers  of  Goods  for  Photographers, 

Engravers  and  Painters, 

Editors  of  the  “PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN.” 

References  in  New  York,  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Salted  Paper,  Capable  of  giving 

Clear,  Deep,  Brilliant  Prints, 
is  a Novelty,  BUT  WE  HAVE  IT  ! 

Milieu’s  Salted  Paper  will  give  artistic  effects 
in  rich  tones  rivaling  Bromide  and  Platinum. 

Sample  Sheet,  ioc.  85c.  per  doz. 

A Sample  Print  on  Request. 

PHILADELPHIA  BLUE  PRINT  CO., 

No.  41  North  Seventh  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer. 

The  best  Monthly  Photo  Magazine  published. 

Three  Months’  Trial  Trip,  only  - - - 50  Cents. 

Give  it  a trial  and  judge  for  yourself  of 
its  merits. 

#3  per  year,  - - 30  cts.  per  copy. 

Mrs.  FITZGIBBON-CLARK,  Publisher, 

2700  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE!  FREE!!  FREE!!! 

“A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.” 

Amateur  Photography. 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

The  Most  Practical  of  all  Hand-Books  on 
Photography, 

Will  be  sent,  postpaid,  FREE,  to  any  one  sending 
Five  Dollars  with  a new  subscription  to  The  Photo- 
graphic Times. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SWEET, WALLACH  & GO. 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  World 

ANNUALS. 

Back  volumes  of  “The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Alma- 
nac ” are  becoming  very  scarce.  We  have  a limited 
stock  of  the  following  volumes,  which  we  will  sell 
at  the  regular  published  prices  as  long  as  they  hold 


out : 

1887,  in  papei  covers $0  50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  IS  cents  extra.) 

1888,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  lS.cents  extra.) 

1889,  Out  of  print. 

1890,  in  paper  covers 50 

(Postage,  14  cents  extra.) 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1891,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1892,  Out  of  print. 

1893,  Out  of  print. 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1885,  1886, 

1887,  1888,  1889 25 

British  Journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887, 

1891 25 

Photo  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871, 

1876,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 25 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association : 

Please  send  me  The  Photographic  Times,  commencing 
with 1 8 q , for to  my  address  : 


Name , 
P.  0.„ 
County 
State 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING  BUREAU. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can  supply 

HALF-TONE  CUTS, 

on  Copper  or  Brass,  of  the  finest  quality  only,  for  art  pub- 
lications or  advertising  purposes,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Photographers  desiring  to  reproduce  photograps,  or  to 
get  up  circulars,  pamphlets  or  business  cards,  will  do  well 
to  send  to  us  for  quotations. 

We  will  also  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  electros  from 
the  half-tones  appearing  in  this  magazine. 

Address,  Manager, 

The  Photographic  Times  Engraving  Bureau, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A FEW  COPIES  LEFT 

OF  THE  SUPERB 

EDITION  DE  LUXE 

OF  THE 

American  Annual 
of  Photography. 

VOL.  I.— 1887.  VOL.  II.— 1888.  VOL.  IV.— 1890. 
VOL.  VIII.— 1894. 


These  books  are  handsomely  printed  on  special  laid 
paper,  beautifully  bound,  and  in  all  respects  present  a 
most  elegant  appearance. 


Price,  $5.00  per  Volume. 


These  books  will  be  sent,  carefully  packed,  express  paid, 
at  this  price  as  long  as  the  stock  holds  out. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


For  all  purposes  executed  in  the  most  artistic 
manner.  Book  illustrations,  advertising  cuts,  etc. 

“Our  Specialty” 

COPPER  HALF-TONE  PLATES 

FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  BRUSH  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

Weeks  Engraving  Co., 

702  Chestnut  Street,  PhilaM  Pa. 

Estimates  and  Samples  on  application. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  FINE  BOOKS. 


PHOTOTYPE  HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PHOTO-LITHO 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Half-Tone  Blocks  for  typograph 
cal  printing.  The  same  excellence  which  characterizes  our  Gelatine 
Work  will  be  given  to  this,  and  we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a trial 
order. 

These  blocks  are  suitable  for  Catalogues  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
illustration,  but  for  the  better  grade  of  work  we  recommend  the  Photo- 
type. 

We  are  also  propared  to  submit  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Letter- 
Press  Printing,  and  preparation  of  Catalogues  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  of  work,  and  will  in  each  case  give  the  best  of  its  kind. 

THE  F.  GUTEKUNST  CO. 

F.  Gutkjcunst,  Pres.  813  & 815  Girard  Avenue,  and 

M.  Gutekunst,  Sec.  & Treas.  1700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Imperial  Photograph  Galleries , 712  Arch  Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  COMPETITION. 

No.  2.— GENERAL  LANDSCAPE  WORK. 

This  coupon  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  each  picture. 

Nom  cie  plume , 

Name , _ 

rid  dr  ess, 

I hereby  certify  that  the  picture  entered  by  me  is  the  result  of  my  own  work  entirely. 

Signature , 

Remarks , 
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The  Photographic  Times  Binder. 

BEAUTY,  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  CONVEN- 
IENCE and  ECONOMY  PERFECTLY  UNITED. 


The  Photographic  Times  Binder  will  be 

found  a great  convenience,  not  only  for  holding  together 
the  numbers  for  six  months  in  neat  and  permanent  form, 
but  also  for  keeping  in  place  the  loose  copies  as  they  are 
received  from  week  to  week. 

The  Solid  Wooden  Back  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, corresponding  to  a permanently  bound  book,  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  binders,  with  their  soft, 
‘ ‘ mushy”  backs,  equally  untidy  on  the  table  or  library  shelf. 

Non-Mutilation  of  Contents. — The  magazines  are  in- 
stantly but  securely  bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  magazine,  and  yet  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
For  binding  them,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  it  has  no  equal, 
since  the  Binder  appears  nearly  as  neat  as  when  completely 
filled. 


Franklin  Engraving  Co., 

DESIGNERS  AND  PLATE  MAKERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  BOOK  AND  MAGAZINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

OFFICE  : WORKS  : 

28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  65  Essex  Street. 

OUR  OFFER: — Upon  receipt  of  50  cents  in 
stamps,  we  will  mail  to  any  address  in  United 
States,  six  beautiful  prints  of  noted  Salon  paint- 
ings, suitable  for  framing  or  art  folios. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME. 


The  PHOTORET. 

A Gentleman’s  Watch  (in  appear- 
ance  and  size). 

A Pocket  Snap  Shot  Camera  in  reality. 

Takes  Six  Pictures  without  reloading. 

Can  be  Reloaded  in  Open  Daylight. 

Photoret,  nickel  plated,  with  Magic  Magazine  and  Films  for  36  Ex 
posures  and  full  instructions.  By  express  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 
Satisfaction  or  money  returned. 

A CHILD  CAN  OPERATE  IT. 

MAGIC  INTRODUCTION  00., 

321  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  Photoret  photo  free 
if  you  mention  this  publication.  Trade  discounts  and 
terms  on  application. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

— OF — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


TO  COMPLETE  SETS. 


We  can  supply  a few  back  volumes  of  The  Pho- 
tographic Times,  bound,  of  the  following  years, 
at  the  prices  indicated  : Per  Voi. 


Vol.  1, 
Vol.  2, 
Vol.  3, 
Vol.  4, 
Vol.  5, 
Vol.  6, 
Vol.  9, 
Vol.  10, 
Vol.  ii, 
Vol.  13, 
Vol.  14, 
Vol.  15, 
Vol.  16, 
Vol.  16, 
Vol.  17, 
Vol.  18, 
Vol.  20, 
Vol.  20, 
Vol.  21, 
Vol.  21, 
Vol.  22, 
Vol.  22. 


1871,  $3.00 

1872,  - 3.00 

1873,  3-oo 

1874,  3-00 

1875,  3-00 

1876,  3-00 

1879,  3-00 

1880,  3.00 

1881,  300 

1883,  3-oo 

1884,  3.00 

1885,  4.00 

1886,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 

1886,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  6.00 

1887,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 

1888,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4 00 
1890,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 

1890,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 

1891,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 

1891,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 

1892,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
1892,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 


These  prices  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  as  the 
older  volumes  become  more  scarce. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  New  York. 


STEINHEIL’S 
WIDE-ANGLE  COPYING  APLANAT. 


Specially  designed  for  copying  line  work,  paint- 
ings, engravings,  etc.  Without  a rival  for  micro- 
scopic sharpness  evenly  divided  over  the  whole 
field. 

Steinheil  Prisms,  Series  VII. — For  use  in 

connection  with  the  above  lenses  for  obtaining 
reversed  negatives  without  stripping  the  film. 

The  above  lenses  and  prisms  are  being  exten- 
sively used  in  the  largest  photo  mechanical  estab- 
lishments in  preference  to  the  most  expensive 
lenses  of  other  types. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  St.  NEW  YORK. 
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MAGIC  LANTERNS 

ADAPT  E D FOR 

Electric  Light, Lime  Light, 
5 Oil  Light*  .hTEr 

P/\RTS  FOR  CAN  BE 

1 S rUR  rv^  OBTAINED  SEPARATELY. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  , 

■CHA*  BESELER^s 

218  CENTRE  ST,  N.Y. 


Patented  July  17,  1887. 


STAMP  PORTRAITS. 

These  are  the  only  stamp 
portraits  that  are  gummed 
and  perforated,  and  being 
the  exact  size  of  ordinary 
U.  S.  postage  stamps,  pho- 
tographers and  others  will 
find  them  an  interesting 
novelty  in  advertising  their 
Dusiness,  as  they  can  be 
mounted  on  business  and 
visiting  cards,  letter-heads, 
etc. 

We  also  make  a size  four 
times  larger  than  the  stamp 
pictures.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Address 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Sole  Agent, 

S.  E.  Cor.  8th  & Locust  Sts. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Aristotypes: 


And  How  to 

flake  Them. 


By  Walter  E.  Woodbury, 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times. 

The  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Gelatino- 
Chloride  paper  into  England  several  years  ago. 

This  very  complete  book  comprises  full  instructions  on 
“ How  to  make  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper,”  “ How  to  make 
Collodio-Chloride  Paper,”  and  in  “The  Art  and  Practice 
of  making  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Aristotypes.” 

It  is  fully  illustrated,  representing  all  the  different  proc- 
esses described  in  this  book,  containing  four  full-page 
Aristotypes. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  goods,  or  sent 
postpaid  on  teceipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


"Lantern  Slides,  and  How  to  Make  Them,” 

By  A.  R.  Dresser. 

FOB  THE  BEGiyjVFB. 

A.  VERY  USEFUL  LITTLE  BOOK. 

Price,  only  25  Cents. 

Sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


ACCOMPLISHED  AT  LAST. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


Hollow  Roll  Burnislier  Heated  directly  by  Oil. 

GUARANTEED  TO  HEAT  ABSOLUTELY  EVEN. 

NO  SWEAT,  NO  SMOKE.  NO  SMELL. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  send  for  Catalogue. 


11-inch  Oil,  Gas,  or  Gasoline 

$25 

15  “ “ “ 

35 

21  “ “ “ 

50 

26  “ “ “ 

60 

ACME  BURNISHER  COMPANY, 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


the;  ; : : : ^ 

RECORD  DRY  PLATE. 


"The  proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Does  not  need  to  be  instructed  by  any 

DEMOMSTKATOK, 

But  is  thoroughly  competent  to  decide  himself  upon  the 
merits  of  a Dry  Plate. 

The  Record  Dry  Plate  Co, 

Is  therefore  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  its  prospect- 
ive patrons  as  to  the  merits  of  its  productions. 

They  are  putting  their  Plates  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Con- 
sumer through  the  Dealers  and  Stockhouses,  in  sample 
boxes,  four  (4)  plates  in  a box,  in  two  sizes  (4x5  and  5 x 7), 
in  our  Rapid  grade. 

THE  RECORD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

Will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  Professional  Pho- 
tographer who  would  like  to  give  their  Plates  a trial,  and 
who  is  unable  to  obtain  Samples  through  his  dealer. 

RECORD  DRY  PLATE  CO. 
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SOMETHING  NEW! 

T heColumbian  Developer. 

Complete  in  One  Solution. 

The  Very  Latest=and=The  Very  Best. 

The  Columbian  Developer  is  a powerful,  new,  one-solution 
developer,  especially  suited  for  undertimed  and  instantaneously  exposed 
plates.  It  yields  negatives  of  the  most  beautiful  half-tones  and  middle 
tints,  and  of  unsurpassed  printing  qualities. 

Full  directions  for  working  on  each  bottle. 

Price,  for  Eight-ounce  Bottle,  only  30  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


600  Photographers 

Now  using  The  Semi-Centennial 

Camera  Stand. 

THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  GIVES  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION. 


New  England  Agents  for  American  Optical 
Co.’s  Apparatus.  Best  in  the  world, 
bend  for  Price  List.  : : : 


DON’T  USE  ANY  OTHER.  TRY  ONE  AND  BE 
CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

All  Dealers  Sell  Them. 

HORGAN,  ROBEY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Clemons’  New  Matt-Surface  Paper. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A REVOLUTION  IS 
THE  ART  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

After  many  years  of  scientific  research  a preparation  for  the  salting  of  plain  photographic  paper  has  been  discov 
ered,  by  which  method  the  finest  printing  results  are  obtainable.  The  advantages  are  apparent  to  a 

I. — Constant  use  will  not  discolor  the  silver  bath. 

II. — Will  produce  the  finest  detail  in  printing. 

III.  — Any  desired  tone  mav  be  obtained  from  sepia  to  jet-black  with  less  gold  than  e\er  e ore. 

IV. — The  “ New  Matt-Surface  ” paper  when  sensitized  will  keep  fresh  for  a long  time  if  properly  stored. 

V. — The  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Forsaleby  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Sample  Sheets,  by  mail,  10  cents  each.  423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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CHAS.  COOPER  & CO., 

19  I Worth  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTS  and  REFINERS 


Works  at 


OF  PHOTO  WASTE. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Eastman’s 

Platino=Bromide  Paper 

Is  a new  argentic  bromide  paper  which  gives  the 

effects  of  the  platinotype,  and  is  at  the  same  time 

far  easier  to  handle  and  is  cheaper. 

IT  IS  LIKE  PLATINOTYPE  in  the  soft  rich  effects,  the 
absolutely  pure  whites,  the  velvety  blacks  and  the 
dead  surface. 

IT  IS  UNLIKE  PLATINOTYPE  because  it  can  be  kept 

as  long  as  Bromide  paper  before  using,  and  be- 
cause it  is  simple  to  handle. 

PL  A riNO=BROMIDE  PAPER  has  the  virtues  of  both 
the  Platinotype  and  the  Bromide,  with  the  faults  of 
neither. 

YOU  HAVE  NOTHING  TO  LEARN  in  order  to  work  it 
successful!)'  if  you  are  familiar  with  handling  Bro- 
mide paper.  Same  exposure;  same  development. 


Prices  same  as  Standard  Bromide  Paper. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 


t 


Send  6 cents  in  stamps 
/ o r sample  print, 
cabinet  size. 


t 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  COMPLETED 


THREE  NEW  SERIES 

ZEISS- 

ANASTIGMAT 

LENSES. 


SERIES  I. — Highest  Grade  Portrait  Lens. 
SERIES  II.  — Very  Rapid  Outdoor  and 
Group  Lens. 

SERIES  Ilia.  — Instantaneous  Outdoor 
Lens,  Specially  Suited  to  Amateur  Use. 


SOLE  AMERICAN  LICENSEES, 

Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  515-543  N.  St.  Paul  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  cor.  Fulton  & Nassau  Sts. 
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Wuestner’s 

“White  Label” 

50  Sens. 

Plate.  For  Studio  Work 


Price  the  same  as  for  the  “Regulars.” 


They  are  extremely  rapid 
and  give  full  detail  and 
brilliancy. 


TRY  THEM  AND  CONVINCE  YOURSELF. 

Wuestner’s  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Wuestner’s  “Imperial  Non-Halation”  Plates. 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE  and  ON  THIS! 


Reproduced  from  Negative  on  ordinary  Plate. 


Reproduced  from  Negative  on  “ Imperial  Non-Halation"  Plate. 


Both  Negatives  Exposed  on  the  Same  Subject,  1 Ty r>  ! 

One  Immediately  After  the  Other.  j\0L6  V^OIf II  HSl  . 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 
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A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company 

would  call  attention  to  Dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  to  their  superior 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Photographic  Cards, 
claiming  that  they  have  always  in  stock,  or  are  prepared  to  make  promptly 
to  order,  a greater  variety  and  much  larger  quantity  of  Cards  of  superior 
quality  than  any  other  establishment  in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Warehouse,  No.  527  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


Look  out 
for 

imitations 

of 


WATERBURY 

CARDBOARD. 


Look  out 

for  the  it  is 

genuine,  too, 

and  see  the  Best 


that  you 
get  it. 


and  Cheapest 
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Spoiled  in  the  Mounting  ! 

YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

are 

SLOUCHY,  SMOUCHY, 
COCKLY,  SPOTTY, 

Because  you  have  used  an  inferior  or  make-shift  mountant. 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  IVIOUNTER 

is  an  alvvays-ieady  adhesive  which  will  not  spill,  spatter,  nor  drop  off  the  brush- 
Never  hardens,  separates  or  becomes  gritty.  Does  not  cockle,  strike  through 
nor  change  the  tone.  Never  moulds,  sours  or  deteriorates  in  any  way.  A unique 
adhesive,  scientifically  made  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  photograph 
mounting.  Fully  guaranteed.  For  Sale  by  all  DEALERS  and  JOBBERS. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
168=172  Eighth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


IMPROVED 

ANTIQUE  OAK 

DETECTIVE  CAMERAS 


To  meet  the  demand  for  a cheap  Detective  Camera  within  the  reach  of  the  youth,  and  of  those 
who  want  to  make  but  a moderate  investment  in  photographic  appliances,  we  have  introduced  the 
Improved  Antique  Oak  Camera,  which  is  certainly  lighter  and  more  compact  than  any  other  cheap 
detective  camera  in  the  market,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  has  a much  more  expensive  and  more 
perfect  lens. 

This  Double  Combination  Instantaneous  Lens,  with  Interchangeable  Stops,  when  bought  separatelv 
costs  as  much  as  the  whole  camera. 

The  whole  front  of  this  camera  is  hinged,  which  is  a great  convenience.  The  camera  has  a Recessed 
Finder,  an  Instantaneous  and  Time  Shutter  with  Speed  Regulator,  Cap  for  timed  exposures,  and  one 
Double  Dry  Plate  Holder. 

Price. 

No.  1,  4x5  Antique  Oak  Camera,  « $15.00 

No.  2,  A Leather  Covered  u 17,50 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


FOR  SALE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANTS. 


SCOVILL’S 

ALBUMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


6x7 

7x10 

10x12 

11x12 

14x17 

For  Photographs  (size) 

4x5 

5x  8 

6£x8| 

8x10 

11x14 

Plain 

With  Gilt  Lines 

$1.25 

1.25 

$1.50 

$2.25 

$2.50 

$5.00 

Each  album  has  48  pages,  24  leaves.  In  them 
the  finest  card-board  only  is  used,  chemically 
free  from  anything  that  could  injure  a print. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CAMERA 


I SPECIA 

—AGENT  FOR- 

Ross  Lenses ! 

Optimus  Lenses, 

Optimus  Cameras, 

Obernetter  Gelatino  Chloride 
of  Silver  Emulsion  Paper, 
Kallitype  No.  2 (a  new  Print- 
ing Paper,) 

Cullen’s  Negative  Washing 
and  Drying  Racks, 

Descriptive  Catalogues  of  any  of  the  above 


CjTIES. o 

NEW  SERIES. 

Concentric,  Universal  Symmetrical, 
Working  in  U fi.ti. 

Wide  Angle  Symmetrical , and  Zeiss 
Patent  Series. 

Kodak  Cameras, 

Kodak  Developing  & Printing 
Bromide  Enlarging, 

All  brands  of  Dry  Plates,  Pure 
Chemicals  and  Supplies 
of  all  kinds, 

All  the  latest  Hand  and  Tri- 
pod  Cameras. 

sent  on  receipt  of  5 cent  stamp  for  postage. 


W.  C.  CULLEN,  61  William  Street,  New  York. 


A CHINESE  MANDARIN 


3s  a noble  of  high  rank  in  his  own  country.  In  this  country  there  are  no  photographic 
papers  which  rank  as  high  as  Kalona  or  N.  Y.  Aristotype  Paper.  Some  stock  houses 
will  try  to  bull-doze  you  into  paying  $2.00  per  gross  by  telling  you  that  our 
papers  “are  not  made  any  more,”  or  “that  we  have  gone  out  of  business.”  Don’t  be- 
lieve these  malicious  falsehoods.  We  are  at  it  harder  than  ever,  and  can  give  you  a collodion  or 
gelatine  paper  for  $1.70  per  gross.  Send  direct  to  us.  We  pay  postage  or  express  charges  on 
retail  orders  for  our  papers  when  cash  accompanies  the  same. 


fiEW  YOflK  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 


NEW  YORK: 

3 E.  14TH  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

143  CROCKER  BUILDING. 

FKCTORY  HT  BLOOMFIELD,  IS.  J. 


CHICAGO: 

21  QUINCY  STREET. 


AMATEURS,  ATTENTION  ! 


Please  remember  that  in  speed  and  every  desirable  optical 
quality  no  lenses  yet  constructed  can  rival 

Voigtlander  s Euryscope  Lenses, 

which  are  made  in  seven  different  styles. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  Sc  CO., 

319  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Revised  Price-L,ist  sent  on  application. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


IMPROVED  SPRING  BACK 

ECLIPSE  ALBUM. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Improved 

Spring  Back  with 

Twenty- Four 

Collins 

Cards.  White 

AND 

Gray. 

* 

No.  1 .. 

6 x 7 

cards 

.... $2  25 
2 50 

No.  2 .. 

No.  2%.. 

10 x 

44 

upright. . 

....  3 50 

No.  3 . . 

10  x 12 

...  3 75 

No.  3*4 . . 

12  x 10 

44 

upright. . 

4 

No.  4 

11  x 14 

....  4 25 

No.  5 

14  x 17 

4 4 

....  7 00 

Nos.  1,  2,  2%,  3,  3 y2  and  4 are  handsomely  finished  in 
Morocco,  haif  leather  bound,  with  gilt  title,  and  em  lose.1 
in  a neat  box.  No.  5 is  extra  gold  finish. 

For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

pH0io6RAPHIe  SHenCRs 


C0LtiMBIAN 

TRIPLEX 

Has  Automatic 
Safety  Shield, 
thereby  adapting 
it  for  use  with 
Roll  Film 
Hand  Cameras. 


triplex- 

stereo, 

ATHLETE, 

RAPID, 

NOUVEAU. 

STORAGE 

FLASH-LAMPS 


BRASS  or 

ALUMINUM. 

389  BROOME  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  WATERBDRY  DETECTIYE  CAMERAS. 


Timed  and  Instantaneous  Photographs.  This  is  the 
only  Detective  Camera  which  is  as  well  adapted  for 
making  timed  views  as  for  photographing  quickly 
moving  objects.  The  negatives  produced  are  of  such 
sharpness  that  they  may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any 
size.  It  is 

V 

The  only  Detective  Camera  made  for  plate  for  tripod, 
and  with  ground-glass  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  just 
as  in  an  ordinary  view  camera.  This  ground-glass  is 
where  it  cannot  easily  be  broken. 


The  Recessed  Finder  shows  the  same  image  as  is  included 
on  the  ground-glass,  though  diminished  in  size.  With- 
out this  accurate  finder,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  what  is 
taken  in  or  left  out  of  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

The  Focusing  Scale  is  beside  the  Finder,  where  it  may 
be  readily  seen  and  adjusted. 


Price  List. 

Leather 

4x5  Waterburv  Detective  Camera,  with  Covered 

2 Double  Holders  $25  00 

5x7  Waterbury  Detective  Camera,  with 

2 Double  Holders 40  00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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CONSERVATORY 


SQ.MM  F. 


PARCQp, 


llKfci?  £ 


Caswell’s  Background  Holder. 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT. 
SCENES  CHANGED  IN  HALE  k MINUTE, 


25  sold  in  April. 

25  sold  in  May. 

25  sold  in  June. 

50  sold  in  July. 
100  sold  in  August. 


HOW  IT  OPERATES; 

A few  turns  of  the  upper  crank  rolls 
up  the  scene  ; the  other  one  lowers  it 
to  its  brackets. 

Now  the  sliding  roller  supports  are 
brought  opposite  another  roll  which  is 
drawn  into  them,  elevated  and  un- 
rolled. 


Extra  Rolls,  $2.50  each. 


With  this  holder  every  piece  of  scenery  is  at  once  available. 
Ii  is  a positive  necessity  for  small  studios. 

It  saves  a sight  of  trouble  to  the  busy  operator. 

It  takes  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  frame. 

You  can  raise  or  lower  the  ground  to  suit  your  subject. 

It  will  roll  the  combination  background  and  foreground. 
You  can  lower  your  ground  even  with  the  carpet. 

The  scenery  may  be  rolled  up  out  of  the  way  while  sweeping. 
It  will  roll  all  of  your  old  backgrounds. 

It  preserves  your  scenery  against  scratching. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  felt  bust  grounds. 

Grounds  cannot  unroll  in  brackets, nor  while  being  elevated. 
The  weight  being  below  the  centre,  it  is  not  top-heavy. 
Many  of  the  castings  are  of  malleable  iron  and  cannot  break 
Manufactured  by  ALVIN  C.  CASWELL,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
For  sale  by  all  stock  dealers. 


Foreign  Patents  Pending. 


The  rolls  are  of  metal,  light,  strong, 
and  durable. 

A strip  of  strong  cloth  is  locked  into  the  seam  of  the  roll- 
The  background  is  attached  to  this  cloth  by  brass  fasteners- 
It  takes  but  a few  minutes  to  properly  hang  your  scenery. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  roll  to  fall  from  the  machine. 

It  is  a very  easy  matter  for  to  set  the  machine  up. 

The  joints  are  halved  and  put  together  with  screws. 

Frame  of  whitewood,  finely  finished  in  cherry. 

The  mechanical  construction  is  very  simple. 

There  is  nothing  about  it  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  working. 

The  castings  are  double  japanned. 

Weight,  boxed,  ready  for  shipment,  125  pounds. 

Securely  packed  in  the  knock-down. 


FULL  OF  PRACTICAL  ECONOMY 


THIS  IS  THE  PRICE 


$25, 


INCLUDING  ONE  ROLL. 


U.  S.  Patent  Allowed. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 


Sole  Agf.nts  for  the  United  States  and  Canada, 


423  Broome  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  UNRIVALED  STEINHEIL  LENSES. 


These  Lenses  not  only  maintain  their  old-established  reputation,  but  continue  to 
lead  in  the  field  of  progress.  Made  in  six  different  series  tor  every  description  of  work. 
Special  attention  is  called  to 

Series  No.  II,  Patent  Antiplanatic,  the  newest  conception  in  rapid  lenses.  For 
Instantaneous  Portraits,  Large  Heads,  Full  Figure  Groups,  Architecture,  and  Land- 
scape. A marvel  of  illumination,  depth  and  rapidity.  No  Photographer  or  Amateur 
should  purchase  a lens  before  testing  a Steinheil,  Series  No.  II.  See  accompanying 

cut. 


Series  No.  Ill,  the  famous  Aplanatic  tube,  the  illumination  of  which  has  been 
increased,  and  which  is  recommended  for  large  Portraits,  full-size  Figures,  Groups, 
Architecture,  and  Landscape. 

Series  No.  VI,  Wide  Angle  Aplanat,  which  has  no  rival  for  copying  Maps 
Charts,  Paintings  and  Engravings.  It  is  the  Photo-lithographer’s  favorite. 

Send  or  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  to 


THE  SCOYILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


T welve 

Photographic  Studies. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

A Collection  of  Photogravures  from  the  Best  Repre- 
sentative Photographic  Negatives  by  Leading 
Photographic  Artists. 

Compiled  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

THE  COLLECTION  INCLUDES: 


“ Dawn  and  Sunset” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ Childhood” H.  McMichael 

“ As  Age  Steals  On” J.  F Ryder 

“ A Portrait  Study” B.  J.  Falk 

“ Solid  Comfort  ” John  E.  Dumont 

“Ophelia” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ No  Barrier” F.  A.  Jackson 

“ El  Capitan  ” . W.  H.  Jackson 

“ Still  Waters  ” J.  J.  Montgomery 

“ Surf  ’ James  F.  Cowee 

“ A Horse  Race  ” George  Barker 

“ Hi,  Mister,  may  we  have  some  Apples  ? ” Geo.  B.  Wood 


Printed  on  Japan  Paper,  Mounted  on  Boards.  Size, 
11x14,  in  ornamental  Portfolio  and  a Box. 

Price,  - $3.00 

Sent,  Postpaid , on  Receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


The  “ Boston  Mat”  was  designed  by  Wm.  G. 
Reed,  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  task  of  mounting  slides,  having 
the  openings  all  harmonious , if  not  uniform,  and  to 
enable  the  maker  to  so  prepare  a set  that  all  will 
“ register  ” when  projected. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Reed. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  mat  is  the  “greatest  labor-saving  in- 
vention of  the  age.”  Please  send  me  two  hundred  more. 

Mr.  Garrison  Reed. 

Dear  Sir  : — I have  just  returned  from  Japan  with  several 
hundred  unmounted  slides,  which  I wish  to  mat  with  the 
“Boston  Mat.”  I have  told  many  people  of  the  excel- 
lence of  your  mat,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  for  to  me 
it  seems  the  only  sensible  one. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Reed. 

Dear  Sir : — [have  found  your  ingenious  lantern-slide 
mat  exceedingly  convenient  and  useful. 

The  originals  of  above  letters  may  be  seen  in 
our  New  York  Office. 

The  Boston  Mat 

(PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  HUNDRED), 

Is  for  sale  by  the  trade  generally.  If  your  local 
dealer  has  none,  send  order  to 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

423  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  SCOVILL  MAGNESIUM  COMPOUND 

IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 


THE  GENUINE  ARE  IN 
SILYER  WRAPPERS. 


In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  quantities  have  been  eaten  at  various  times.  W e have  often 
pounded  it  in  a mortar  to  show  that  it  does  not  explode. 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Compound. 

ounce  bottles,  with  fuses $0  50 

quarter  pound  cans,  with  fuses. ...  1 40 
half  “ “ “ “ ....  2 65 

one  “ “ “ “ ....  5 00 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Cartridges. 

Per  Doz.  Per  Gro. 

No.  1,  put  up  in  packages 

containing  6 cartridges.  $0  50  $6  00 
No.  2,  “ “ 80  9 00 

No.  2%  “ “ ..1  20  13  00 

No.  3 ‘ “ ..  1 50  17  00 
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A.  Photo=Engraver’s  Adjustable 
Screen  Plate  Holder  — 


[Patent  applied  for.] 


This  holder,  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  above,  is  a great  improvement  over  any  heretofore  manufactured 
for  photo-engraving  purposes.  Its  principal  points  of  superiority  are,  briefly : 

(First) — The  ease  with  which  it  is  adjusted  for  different  size  plates  and  screens,  by  a simple  sliding 
movement  of  the  two  inside  frames  to  or  from  the  centre,  and  thus  dispensing  with  the 
expensive  and  troublesome  use  of  kit  frames. 

(Second) — The  convenience  by  which  the  screen  plate  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  sensitized  plate 
by  means  of  the  metallic  sliding  adjusters.  (Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  to  do  the 
adjusting  by  means  of  inserting  different  thicknesses  of  cardboard,  paper,  etc.) 

(Third) — Different  thicknesses  in  the  screen  plates  are  allowed  for  by  means  of  a spring  which  always 
holds  the  plate  in  accurate  place  no  matter  what  its  thickness  may  be. 

(Fourth) — A graduated  scale  on  each  screen  adjuster  makes  it  easy  to  always  insure  absolute  accu- 
racy in  determining  the  distance  of  the  screen  plate  from  the  wet  plate. 

(Fifth) — The  simplicity  of  construction  and  excellent  workmanship  of  the  entire  holder,  being 
made,  as  it  is,  in  the  factory  of  the  famous  American  Optical  Company. 

And,  altogether,  it  is  an  ingeniously  designed  and  beautifully  constructed  holder  which  will  be 
found  of  indispensable  aid  to  the  practical  photographer. 

It  is  made  in  various  sizes.  Prices  as  follows 


Frames  only  : 
for  Ground  Gla; 

8 x 10  Size ...$15  50  $1  50 

10  x 12  “ 21  00  1 50 

11  x 14  “ 26  50  1 88 

14  x 17  “ 29  00  2 25 

17  x 20  “ 32  50  2 63 

18  x 22  “ 36  00  2 63 

20  x 24  “ 40  75  3 00 


If  one  of  these  Holders  is  desired  for  a Camera  not  made  especially  for  it,  an  extra  Ground  Glass 
Frame  will  be  required. 

This  Holder  can  be  used  as  a simple  Bonanza  Holder  when  desired,  but  a Bonanza  Holder,  unless 
specially  made,  cannot  be  fitted  with  the  screen  adjustment. 




THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

New  York  City. 


423  Broome  Street, 
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A NEW  PRINTING-OUT,  READY  SENSITIZED  PAPER, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A RATIONAL  and  Scientific  process;  is  neither  CURLY 
nor  HORNY,  neither  STICKY  nor  SOFT,  and  there- 
fore unlike  the  Collodion  or  Gelatine  Papers  now  in  the 
market.  No  ICE,  no  ALUM,  nor  special  hardening  baths 
which  endanger  the  durability  of  image,  no  hot  water 
treatment,  no  special  negatives  required.  Does  not  Bronze 
nor  fix  out.  Can  be  handled  as  easily  in  Summer  as  in 
Winter.  PERMANENT  PRINTS  with  better  results  easier 
obtained.  Printed,  toned  and  mounted  with  less  trouble 
than  any  other  paper. 

THE  ONLY  AND  PROPER  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

Professional  and  Amateur  Photographers  can  obtain  free 
Sample  Sheets  (cabinet  size)  by  addressing 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEPERA  PARK,  N.Y. 


FOR  SAFE  BY  AFF  DFAFFRS. 
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NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN, 

But  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  a good,  evenly-coated  Collodion  Paper  that  can  be  relied  upon,  would 
receive  recognition  with  photographers.  The  Murdoch-Wunderlich  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
heretofore  exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  MURDOCH  PHENOMENAL  PAPER,  have  made 
arrangements  whereby  their  paper  will  be  also  made,  at  the  below  address,  for  trade  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Dealers  and  users  are  requested  to  send  all  orders  to  Brooklyn,  with  the  full 
assurance  of  receiving  the  same  quality  of  paper  as  heretofore. 

Murdoch  Phenomenal  Paper  ( Collodion ) has  received  many  favorable  comments  during  its  two 

years  of  manufacture. 

Users  of  this  class  of  paper  will  find,  upon  first  trial,  thai  excessive  curling  has  been  done  away  with. 
Brick  tones  are  not  necessary.  Easy  and  satisfactory. 

A trial  will  be  a small  expenditure,  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Dozen. 


To  users  of  our  Omega,  we  would  say: 

If,  upon  ordering  our  goods  from  your  dealer,  you  are  put  off  with 
the  information  that  “ they  can’t  get  it,”  “ haven’t  got  any  at  present,” 
“just  expecting  some  fresh,”  etc.,  but  substituting  some  other  manu- 
facture at  a higher  price  than  ours,  we  would  request  you  to  write  us. 
and  we  will  inform  you  where  you  can,  or  supply  you  ourselves  with 
paper  that  is  perfectly  fresh  and  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  ihc 
market.  All  photographers  are,  no  doubt,  fully  acquainted  with  the 
intended  rise  in  prices,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  they  pay  for  the  music. 
Do  you  want  to  pay  15  per  cent,  more  for  your  paper,  an  article  which  you  use  more  of  than  an)  thing  else  in  your 
gallery — the  very  Bread  that  supports  your  trade?  If  so,  continue  to  buy  and  allow  your  dealer  to  induce  you,  through 
numerous  “ reasons”  which  he  may  give  you,  to  pay  $1.00  for  goods  you  are  now  paying  and  can  get  for  85  cents. 

To  those  desiring  to  try  our  paper,  we  will  send  sample  packages  for  25  cents  with  print,  and  will  have  them 
supplied  with  fresh  paper  afterward. 

( PURITY  AND  CLEARNESS  OF  WHITES. 

WE  TT  ATM  J TRANSPARENCY  OF  SHADOWS  AND  HALF-TONES. 

WJh  ULiAlili  HARDNESS  OF  SURFACE  WITHOUT  PEELING  OR  CRACKING. 

[ AND  GENERAL  BRILLIANCY  OF  PRINT 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLORS-EXCELO  CARBON. 

MORE  ATTENTION  WAS  ATTRACTED  TO  OUR  EXHIBITION  OF  CARBON  PRINTS  AT 

COJLTTMBTJS  and  CHICAGO, 

Than  anything  else  01  we  could  possibly  expect.  This  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  attractive  colors  we  are  now 
getting  our  tissue  out  in,  there  being  fifteen  in  all,  and  that  the  progressive  photographer  is  continually  looking  out  for 
new  things.  He  finds  it  imperative  to  keep  ud  with  the  times,  or  else  go  under.  All  our  tissue  is  made  to  keep 
indefinitely,  and  full  instructions  are  sent  with  each  package.  The  cost  is  slightly  above  silver  paper,  but  the  effects 
cannot  be  equaled  by  any  known  process.  This  we  know  is  saying  much,  but  we  offer  to  convince  any  who  sends  us 
references,  by  sending  them  a collection  of  carbon  prints  mounted  for  their  inspection,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  pay  charges  and  return  same  within  twenty-four  hours.  We  will  also  make  enough  prints  from  their  negatives  to 
give  a respectable  show  in  their  window  or  case,  at  a great  reduction  from  our  regular  price,  on  first  order.  This  is  to 
introduce  our  work  and  tissue,  we  having  many  comments  like  the  following  : 


* * * 

many  such  orders. 


Prints  were  received  yesterday,  and  were  very  satisfactory.  We  will  undoubtedly  send  you 

THE  J.  F.  RYDER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SAMPLE  PHOTO  SENT  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  25  CENTS. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  NEEDED  FOR  CARTON  WORE  AND  DO 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  TRADE. 


FOR  PORTRAITS  OR  VIEWS,  MAT  SURFACE, 

AND 

REPRODUCTION  OR  NEWSPAPER  WORK. 

Send  25  Cents  for  Sample  Package. 

C.  E.  HOPKINS,  M’fr., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITIZED  PAPERS, 

52d  and  53d  Sts.,  near  Fifth  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Some  of  our  Specialties : 

The  American  Optical  Company’s  Apparatus 

FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Swift,  Steinheil  and  Zeiss  (Imported)  Lenses 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE  BEST. 

Cundlach,  Bausch  & Lomb,  and  “ Waterbury  ” 

(Domestic)  Lenses 

" without  rivals  in  popularity. 

“Three  Crown”  Albumen  Paper 

ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  FAULTS  OR  BLEMISHES. 

Waterbury  Cardboard  the  unexcelled. 

Merck’s  Superior  Pyro,  Andresen’s  (and  Hauff’s) 

Amidol,  and  Andresen’s  Sulphite  of  Soda 


Paramidophenol 


“THE  DEVELOPER  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 


Prepared  Developers  and  other  solutions,  ready  for  use. 


The  Greatest  Annual  on  Earth, 

AND  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ilotype  (Collodion),  Bradfisch  & Pierce  (Gelatine) 

THE  STANDARD  BRANDS  OF  ARISTOTYPE  PAPERS. 

All  Standard  Brands  of  Pry  Plates 

Wuestner’s  Orthochromatic  “ Imperial  ” Non-Halation 

Plates  and  50  Lens  “White  Lead” 


THE  VERY  LATEST. 


The  New  Columbian  Developer 


FOR  UNDER-EXPOSED  AND  VERY  RAPID  PLATES. 


AND  ALL  STANDARD  GOODS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Kloro 


THE 

QUESTION  ^ 

OF  THE  fi 
DAY  • 


.Is  Albumen  Paper  like  the  Wet  Plate, 
a thing  of  the  past  ? 


You  will  never  know  until  you  try  Kloro. 


Send 

Ten  Cents  in 
Stamps  for 
Sample 
Package  of 
Kloro. 


Kloro  Paper  will  print  with  brilliant 
high  lights , giving  silky  half-tones 
and  rich,  transparent  shadows . It  can 
be  used  with  a combined  or  separate 
toning  bath,  and  is  suitable  for  strong 
or  soft  negatives  : 


The  perplexing  question,  which  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  silver  salts  in  a printing=out  paper  is  answered 
in  Kloro.  Learn  how  to  properly  use  it  and  you  will 
discard  all  other  papers. 


Unlike  other  gelatine  papers,  Kloro 
will  keep  pure  and  free  from  discolor- 
ation for  a long  period  of  time.  When 
thoroughly  fixed  and  washed,  Kloro 
prints  are  as  permanent  as  a dry  plate 
negative 


Kloro 

and 

P.  M.  C.  Bromide 
are  the 
Standard 
Photographic 
Papers. 


'SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  Photo  Materials  Co.  9 Manufacturers, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 

vol.  xxv.  NOVEMBER  9,  1894.  no.  686. 

FIVEDOLLARS  PER  ANNUM.  SINGLE  COPIES,  15  CENTS. 


AND 


AMERICAN  FHoToCRAPHER. 

A WEEKLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
ART,  SCIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

LONDON:  JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD,  146  CHARINC  CROSS  ROAD,  W. 
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Merck’s  Pyrogallic  Acid 


will  be  found,  upon 
comparison,  to  be 
superior  in  every 
respect  to  all  other 
brands  on  the  mark= 
et.  Its  distinctive 
points  of  superiori= 
ty  are: 

I st.-ABSOLUTE  purity 

2d -PERFECT  CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION 

3d.— IMMACULATE  WHITENESS 
4TH.— EXTREME  LIGHTNESS 
5th.— MODERATE  COST 

(Its  price  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  any  other 
make.) 


Merck’s  Pyrogallic  Acid 

produces  the  highest  intensity  to  be  desired  in  a photogra- 
phic plate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  detail  in  light 
and  shade  required  for  the  most  perfect  printing  negative. 

Under  ordinary  precaution,  it  retains  all  its  superior 
qualities  undiminished  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 


WHEN  ORDERING  SPECIFY  .“MERCK’S.” 


TO  BE  HAD  OP  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  S.  & A.  Photographic  Series. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 


Price 
per  copy. 

No.  1.  The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  J.  Traill  Taylor.  A Guide  to  the  Young  Photographer,  either 

Professional  or  Amateur.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition). ..  $0  75 

No.  5.  Photography  with  Emulsions.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R.S.  A treatise  on  the 

theory  and  practical  working  of  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Emulsion  Processes.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers  75 

No,  7.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.  As  practiced  by  M.  Piquepe,  and  other  celebrated  experts. 

(Eighth  Edition.)  Paper  Covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 75 

No.  8.  The  Spanish  Edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia  Dedicados 

a Los  Aficionados.  Cloth  bound,  75  cents.  Paper  covers 50 

No.  18.  Hardwick’s  Photographic  Chemistry.  A manual  of  photographic  chemistry,  theoretical  and 

practical.  Ninth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Leatherette  binding 2 00 

No.  13.  Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers 50 

No.  14.  About  Photography  and  Photographers.  A series  of  interesting  essays  for  the  studio  and 

study,  to  which  is  added  European  Rambles  with  a Camera.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  Paper  covers  50 
Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 75 

No.  15.  The  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Cloth  bound,  50  cents.  Paper  covers,  25 

No.  16.  Picture  Making  by  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Author  of  Pictorial  Effect  in  Pho- 
tography. Written  in  popular  form  and  finely  illustrated.  Library  Edition,  $1.00.  Paper  Covers 75 

No.  20.  Dry  Plate  Making  for  Amateurs.  By  George  L.  Sinclair,  M.D.  Pointed,  practical  and  plain. 

Leatherette  binding 50 

No.  21.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1887. 

(Second  Edition.)  Paper  cover;  (postage,  12  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition;  (postage,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  22.  Photographic  Printing  Methods.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Worker.  Cloth  bound.  (Third  Edition) 1 00 

No.  23.  A History  of  Photography.  Written  as  a practical  guide  and  an  introduction  to  its  latest 
developments.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  and  containing  a frontispiece  of  the  author.  Cloth 
bound 1 00 

No.  24.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1888. 

Illustrated.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional.) 50 

Library  Edition;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  25.  The  Photographic  Negative.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Sensitive  Surfaces  by  the 
Calotype,  Albumen,  Collodion,  and  Gelatine  Processes,  on  Glass  and  Paper,  with  Supplementary  Chapter 
on  Development,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  from  $1.50  to 1 00 

No.  26.  The  Photographic  Instructor  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  Being  the  compre- 
hensive series  of  Practical  Lessons  issued  to  the  Students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  with  an  Appendix  by  Prof.  Charles  Ehrmann. 
(Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.)  Paper  Covers  $1.00.  Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  27.  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Finely  illustrated  from  the  Author’s 

own  photographs  and  containing  a Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.  Cloth  bound. 1 50 


No.  29.  The  Processes  of  Pure  Photography.  By  W.  K.  Burton  and  Andrew  Pringle.  A standard 

work,  very  complete  and  freely  illustrated.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  $2.00.  Library  Edition 2 50 


The  S.  & A.  Photographic  Series. 

(Continued.) 


Price 
oer  copy. 

No»  30.  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  A new  edition.  Illustrated.  Mr. 

kobinson’s  first  and  best  work.  Cloth  bound $1  60 

No.  32.  Practical  Photo-Micrography.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth  bound 2 60 

No.  33.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1890. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional) 60 

Library  Edition  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  34.  The  Optical  Lantern.  Illustrated.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 1 00 

Cloth  bound 1 60 

No.  35.  Lantern-Slides  by  Photographic  Methods.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 76 

Cloth  bound 1 26 

No.  36.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1891. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  15  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition  (by  mail,  15  cents  additional) 1 00 

Cyclopedic  Index  for  1891  Annual 10 

No.  37.  Photographic  Optics.  A Text  Book  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  By  W.  K.  Burton.  Paper..  100 

Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  38. — Photographic  Reproduction  Processes.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Paper 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

No.  39.  El  Instructor  Fotografico.  Paper  covers,  $1.00  Library  edition 1 60 

No.  41.  The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  Cloth  bound 3 00 

No.  42.  Picture-Making  in  the  Studio.  By  II.  P.  Robinson.  Paper 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 1 00 

No.  43.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1893. 

In  Paper  covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition).  Postage  15  cents  extra 1 00 

No.  44.  The  Lighting  in  the  Photographic  Studio.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A new  edition.  In  paper 

covers  75 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 1 00 

No.  45.  The  Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving.  By  H.  D.  Farquhar.  Illustrated.  The  most  complete 

text  book  yet  published  on  this  subject.  Price,  in  paper  covers 2 00 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 2 50 

No.  46.  Industrial  Photography.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Being  a description  of  the  various 
processes  of  producing  Indestructible  Photographic  Images  on  Glass,  Porcelain,  Metal,  and  many  other 
substances.  Paper  Covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound 1 00 

No.  47.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1894. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  In  Paper  Covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition).  Postage,  15  cents  extra 1 00 

No.  48.  Aristotypes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Giving  a complete  description  of  the  manufacture  and 
treatment  of  Gelatino  and  Collodio-Chloride  Papers.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  Illustrated.  In  Paper 

Covers 1 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 2 00 

No.  49.  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Photography.  Containing  over  2,000  references  and  about 
400  illustrations.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  In  press. 

No.  50.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1895. 

With  over  200  illustrations.  In  Paper  Covers.  Postage  extra..., 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition).  Postage  extra 1 00 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Photographic  goods,  boooksellers,  and  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
publishers, 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Send  for  new  Book  Catalogue.  423  Broome  Street,  New  York 

LONDON:  JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD,  146  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W. 


THE  GETTY  CENTER 
LIBRARY 


Photographic  Publications. 

Selected  from  the  Seovill  & Adams  Co.’s  New  Catalogue  of  Books. 


Price  pel 

Copy. 

Amateur  Photography.  A Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound $1  00 

Photography  Indoors  and  Out.— -A  book  for  amateurs.  By  Alexander  Black.  Illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  1 25 
Lantern-Slides,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  A.  R.  Dresser.  A new  book,  very  complete  and  practical.  25 

Bromide  Paper,  and  How  to  Use  It.  Written  by  an  Expert,  with  a specimen  Bromide  illustration 25 

The  Knack.  Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity,  reduced  to. ...........  * 25 

Photography  at  Night.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Illustrated.  108  pp.  Paper  Covers 1 00 

The  Photographic  Image.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Development. 

Paper  covers,  $1.50.  Cloth  bound.. 2 00 

Photographic  Lenses;  Their  Choice  and  Use.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer.  A special  edition,  edited  for  Ameri- 
can Photographers.  In  paper  covers 25 

My  Three-Legged  Story  Teller.— Stories  caught  straight  from  life  with  the  camera.  A charming  book. 

Illustrated.  By  Miss  Adelaide  Skeel.  Paper  covers 50 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola 2 00 

The  Ferrotyper’s  Guide.  For  the  terrotyper,  this  is  the  only  standard  work.  Seventh  thousand... 75 

The  Photographic  Studios  of  Europe.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00 ; Paper 

Cover.  50 

Art  of  Making  Portraits  in  Crayon  on  Solar  Enlargements.  (Third  Edition).  By  E.  Long... 1 00 

Photography  Applied  to  Surveying.  Illustrated.  By  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  A.  Cloth  bound..  2 50 

History  and  Hand  Book  of  Photography,  with  seventv  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  reduced  to 50 

Crayon  Portraiture.  Complete  instructions  for  making  Crayon  Portraits  on  Crayon  Paper  and  on  Platinum, 

Silver  and  Bromide  Enlargements  ; also  directions  for  the  use  of  Transparent  Liquid  Water  Colors,  and  for 

making  French  Crystals,  By  J.  A.  Barhydt.  A new  edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound 1 00 

Art  Recreations.  Ladies’  popular  guide  in  home  decorative  work,  with  a chapter  on  photography.  Edited 

by  Marion  Kemble.  Reduced  from  $2.00  to 1 00 

American  Carbon  Manual.  For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing  process,  this  work  gives  the  most 

detailed  information.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  from  $1.00  to 50 

Manual  de  Fotografia.  By  Augustus  Le  Plongeon.  (Hand-Book  for  Spanish  Photographers,) 1 00 

Secrets  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  D.  D.  T.  Davie 50 

The  Photographers’  Book  of  Practical  Formulre.  Compiled  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes,  Ph.B.,  and  E.  P. 

Griswold.  Paper  covers Reduced  from  75  cents  to  30 

Cloth  bound Reduced  from  $1  50  to  60 

American  Hand-Book  of  the  Daguerreotype.  By  S.  D.  Humphrey.  (Fifth  Edition.)  This  book  con- 
tains the  various  processes  employed  in  taking  Heliographic  impressions.  Reduced  to 25 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1876,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,1889 25 

British  Journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887,  1891 25 

Photo.  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 — 25 


V/ILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  The  Scoviil  & Adams  Company. 


Wilson’s  Cyclopsedic  Photography. — A complete  handbook  of  the  terms,  formulae,  materials,  apparatus,  processes 
and  applications  of  photography,  arranged  in  cyclopaedic  form  for  ready  reference.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 
Containing  a complete  manual  of  photographic  manipulation,  a handbook  of  photographic  optics  and  chemistry, 
a dictionary  of  art  and  technical  terms  employed  in  photography,  a concise  manual  of  photo-mechanical  methods, 
etc.,  etc.  A universal  reference  book,  indispensable  to  all  photographers.  Profusely  illustrated,  with  index. 
500  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $4.00,  post-paid. 


Wilson’s  Quarter  Century  in  Photography. — A 

comprehensive  manual  of  photographic  methods  and 
modern  processes,  giving  the  experience  of  over  200 
workers.  528  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $4.00, 
post-paid. 


Wilson’s  “ Photographies.”  (8th  thousand.)  A prac- 
tical guide  to  studio  and  outdoor  work.  Gives  spe- 
cial attention  to  wet  plate  processes,  studio  con- 
struction, printing,  etc.  300  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $4.00,  post-paid. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  (31st  year.)  A brightly  written  and  profusely  illustrated  journal  foi  all 
interested  in  photographv.  Published  monthly.  Photograph  in  every  issue,  and  many  engravings.  Subscription, 
$3.00  per  year  ; $1.50  for  six  months  ; single  numbers,  30  cents. 


Send  to  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  853  Broadway,  New  York,  for  specimen  copy  and  circulars. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography 

and  Photographic  Times  Almanac 

FOR  1895. 

“ THE  BANNER  VOLUME.” 


Makes  another  gigantic  stride  in  advance  of  all  previous  issues,  and  leaves  all  competitors 
hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

IT  CONTAINS  OVER  200  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

More  Reading  Matter  than  ever  before  and  of  greater  practical  value. 

Tables,  Formulae,  Record  of  Patents,  Books,  Lists  of  Photographic  Societies,  and  a Complete 
Photographic  Directory. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 


SOME  OF  THE  FULL  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  the  Gloaming By  Messrs.  Davis  & Sanford 

(Photogravure  by  Meinicke.) 

The  Boatman’s  Daughter Miss  E.  V.  Clarkson 

(Collotype  Print  by  the  Albertype  Co.) 

Sunshine  After  Rain By  Wm.  B.  Post 

(Gelatine  Print  by  the  F.  Gutekunst  Co.) 

Outward  Bound By  Alfred  Stieglitz 

(Two  Colors,  by  the  Photochrome  Engraving  Co.) 

Portrait  Study..  .A  Beautiful  Silver  Print  on  Ilo  Paper 

Portrait  Study By  Janies  L.  Breeze 

Two  Portrait  Studies By  Napoleon  Sarony 

Storm  Clearing  Off By  H.  P.  Robinson 

In  Central  Park By  A.  Moreno 

Sunset By  Alfred  Stern 

On  the  Potomac By  L.  M.  McCormick 

Lewes  Creek By  H.  Troth 

Naturalistic  Portrait By  Dr.  PI.  P.  Emerson 


The  Jungfrau By  Jacob  Meiner 

Philadelphia  from  a Balloon By  W.  N.  Jennings 

May  I See? A Genre  Study  by  Miss  S.  J.  Eddy 

Portrait  Study By  Morrison,  of  Chicago 

Child  Study By  B.  J.  Falk 

Interior  of  Indian  Mosque By  C.  R.  Pancoast 

A Cosy  Corner A Genre  Study  by  Solovieff 

Moonlight  Picture By  W.  Ziel 

Marine  Picture By  Dr.  Bemis 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper By  Napoleon  Sarony 

On  the  Tyne .By  Lyddell  Sawyer 

Marblehead  Rocks By  R.  L.  Bracklow 

A Young  Garibaldi By  Alfred  Stieglitz 

Kinetoscope  Pictures  ofSandow.  .By  W.  K.  L.  Dickson 

Off  Fire  Island By  W.  B.  Post 

Microscopic  Studies By  Hon.  A.  A.  Adee 

In  the  Adirondack  Forest By  Clinton  Ogilvie 


READY  DECEMBER  FIRST. 

Paper  Covers,  - only  #o  50 

Clotli-Bound  (Library  Edition),  - - 1 00 

Edition  de  Euxe,  -----  5 00 

Postage,  15  Cents  extra. 


ORDRR  NOW. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  newsdealers,  and  the  publishers, 

THE  SCOYILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


REFLECTIONS. 
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Vol.  XXV. 
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BROKEN  NEGATIVES. 


HE  old  saying,  that 
“Accidents  will  hap- 
pen in  the  best-regu- 
lated families,”  is  a 
true  one,  for  even 
the  careful  photog- 
rapher is  not  exempt 
from  misfortunes  of 
this  kind.  One  of  the 
most  annoying  things 
he  has  to  deal  with  is 
the  occasional  breakage  of  a negative.  By  the 
natural  laws  of  fate,  or  whatever  else  one  likes 
to  call  it,  it  will  be  almost  invariably  the  best 
negative  that  gets  damaged  by  the  slightest 
fall,  while  the  one  that  is  of  no  use  whatever  can 
be  flung  across  the  room  and  never  receive  a 
scratch.  It  is  not  our  duty  here  to  deal  with 
this  important  question  as  to  why  this  is  so,  but 
rather  to  help  the  unfortunate  photographer  to 
make  the  best  of  a bad  job,  and  to  so  treat  the 
negative  that  good  prints  can  still  be  made 
from  it. 

If  the  negative  has  fallen  on  to  the  floor  do 
not  attempt  to  pick  it  up  otherwise  than  by  slid- 
ing a sheet  of  paper  beneath  it,  and  so  raising 
it  to  the  table.  By  this  means  one  is  generally 
enabled  to  preserve  the  film  intact  although 
the  glass  may  be  broken  into  several  pieces.  If 
the  film  be  broken  it  is  almost  useless  to  en- 
deavor to  hide  the  defect,  except  by  skillfully 
retouching,  both  in  the  negative  and  in  the 
positive. 

Many  methods  have  been  given  for  printing 
from  cracked  negatives.  The  simplest  is  to  lay 
the  negative  and  sensitized  paper  in  the  frame 
as  usual,  close  the  frame,  and  attach  to  the  glass 
a piece  of  tissue  paper.  It  is  then  laid  on  a 
board  suspended  by  the  four  corners  to  a roast- 
ing jack.  The  object  of  this  is,  of  course,  to 


keep  the  frame  continually  turning  round  dur- 
ing the  printing  operation.  Another  way  is  to 
place  the  printing  frame  in  a narrow  box,  about 
two  feet  deep,  having  its  sides  blackened.  By 
this  means  only  direct  light  from  above  will  at- 
tract the  silver  paper,  no  side  light  being  ad- 
missible. By  either  method  the  cracks  or 
breakage  line  on  the  glass  will  be  but  indis- 
tinctly defined. 

It  will  not  be  found  possible  by  either  of 
these  methods,  however,  to  entirely  get  rid  of 
the  marking  of  the  breakage.  The  only  way 
to  do  this  successfully  is  to  take  a little  more 
time  and  trouble  and  strip  the  film  from  the 
glass.  First  of  all  lay  it  gently  film  upward 
on  another  sheet  of  glass  the  same  size.  Coat 
the  surface  with  a plain  collodion  or  a warm 
gelatine  solution.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
obtain  a stronger  film  capable  of  being  more 
easily  handled  in  the  subsequent  operations 
without  fear  of  damage. 

The  film  is  loosened  from  the  glass  by  first 
immersing  for  a few  minutes  in  a weak  solution 
of  hydrochloric  sulphuric  or  citric  acid,  and 
then  without  washing  a concentrated  solution 
of  washing  soda  is  applied.  Bubbles  will  be 
seen  to  form  underneath  the  film,  due  to  the 
generation  of  a gas,  and  in  a very  short  time 
the  film  will  come  away  altogether.  Instead 
of  the  above  treatment  the  negative  can  be 
immersed  in  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  which  will  have  the  same  effect  of 
loosening  the  film  from  its  glass  support.  It  is 
carefully  lifted  up  by  sliding  a piece  of  glass 
under  it  and  removed  to  a dish  of  clean  water. 

We  must  now  have  ready  a fresh  glass  previ- 
ously coated  wtth  a thin  solution  of  gelatine. 
This  is  immersed  in  the  water  as  soon  as  the 
film  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  and  gently 
raised  up,  carrying  the  film  upon  it. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  film  by 
the  treatment  described  will  have  expanded.  If 
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this  is  objectionable,  it  is  only  necessary  to  im- 
merse in  alcohol,  when  it  will  shrink  again  to 
its  former  dimensions. 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Now  that  the  winter  season  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, amateurs  will  be  looking  about  for 
some  other  means  of  employing  their  pho- 
tographic knowledge  to  advantage  than  in  out- 
door excursions  with  the  camera.  There  is  no 
more  rascinating  work  than  photo-micrography 
but  it  is  a common  belief  that  such  work  re- 
quires the  use  of  elaborate  and  costly  appar- 
atus. To  convince  those  who  doubt  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  we  extract  the  following  re- 
marks from  our  valued  contemporary,  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  : 

“At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Club,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle — who  may  be  termed 
facile  princeps  at  photo-micrography — dis- 
coursed very  completely  on  the  subject,  and 
described  with  great  fullness  the  apparatus  he 
employed  in  his  practice.  He  also  dwelt  very 
strongly  on  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  en- 
countered with  certain  classes  of  subjects. 
From  reading  the  report  many  might  be  de- 
terred from  taking  up  this  phase  of  photog- 
raphy, on  account  of  a supposed  costliness  of 
the  necessary  apparatus,  and  the  great  difficul- 
ties there  were  in  practice.  Hence  a few  words 
on  this  point  seem  necessary  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Pringle,  with  a view  to  instructing 
his  hearers,  dealt  very  fully  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  higher  and  most  difficult  branches 
of  photo-micrography,  and  such  as  the  ordinary 
amateur  photographer  would  be  scarcely  likely 
to  attempt.  For  this  very  advanced  work  some- 
what costly  appliances  and  considerable  experi- 
ence in  their  working  are  essential ; but  for 
such  subjects  as  would  probably  prove  more  in- 
teresting to  the  average  amateur  than  bacilli, 
flagellated  organisms,  and  other  medical  sub- 
jects requiring  the  greatest  magnification,  costly 
apparatus  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

“ An  expensive  microscope  is  not  required, 
as  an  ordinary  ‘student’s  microscope,’  costing 
complete  from  three  to  five  guineas,  will  answer 
every  purpose  ; indeed,  a microscope,  although 
it  is  convenient  to  use,  is  not  actually  necessary, 
as  what  are  called  photo-micrographic  attach- 
ments are  now  supplied  by  several  apparatus 
manufacturers  at  a small  cost.  This  is  a simple 
piece  of  apparatus  that  can  be  attached  to  any 
camera.  In  one  end  is  screwed  the  object- 


glass,  and  at  the  other  end  is  an  adjustable 
stage  to  carry  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

“ For  many  subjects  such  as  we  would  recom- 
mend the  beginner  to  commence  with,  a micro 
scopic  objective  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  an 
ordinary  photographic  lens  will  answer  every 
purpose  ; indeed,  Mr.  Pringle  has  said  that  for 
many  objects  an  ordinary  photographic  lens 
will  yield  the  best  results,  and  he  showed 
several  examples  of  work  done  with  it.  By  em- 
ploying a photographic  lens  instead  of  a micro- 
scopic objective,  the  novice  will  not  be  troubled 
with  a chemical  focus,  which  exists  in  some 
low  powers,  particularly  those  of  old  construc- 
tion. Photographic  lenses  of  the  symmetrical 
type  can  be  had  with  as  short  a focus  as  two 
inches,  and  these  will  answer  admirably  for 
the  larger  objects.  Some  Continental  opticians 
supply  lenses  of  this  type  of  still  shorter  focus. 
Some  years  ago  small  lenses  of  the  Petzvai 
form  were  made  under  the  name  of  postage- 
stamp  lenses.  They  gave  exquisite  definition, 
and  had  a focus  of  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  With  these  lenses  we  have  produced 
some  very  excellent  work  of  the  class  that 
should  commend  itself  to  the  beginner.  These 
lenses  are  not,  we  believe,  made  now  by  our 
leading  opticians.  They  may,  however,  be 
frequently  met  with  in  sets  of  four  or  more, 
second  hand,  for  a small  sum. 

“For  the  photographic  part  of  the  work  any 
ordinary  camera  will  answer,  but,  unless  it  be 
of  very  long  extension,  a lengthening  cone  may 
be  necessary  on  the  front.  If  a microscope  be 
employed  with  it,  a tube  of  cardboard,  black- 
ened on  the  inside,  slipped  on  the  tube  of  the 
instrument  and  projecting  inside  the  camera, 
will  suffice.  When  a microscope  is  used,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  have  a stout  board  long 
enough  to  carry  the  camera  and  the  instrument, 
the  latter  being  fixed  at  one  end.  The  board 
should  have  a couple  of  laths  fastened  along  it, 
between  which  the  camera  can  be  moved  back- 
ward and  forward.  By  this  means  the  axis  of 
the  whole  system,  when  once  adjusted,  is  main- 
tained without  further  trouble.  As  an  illumi- 
nant,  an  ordinary  paraffine  lamp  does  quite  well 
with  the  usual  condensers  as  supplied  for  the 
microscope. 

“ It  will  now  be  seen  that  for  what  may  be 
classed  as  the  most  popular  subjects  in  photo- 
micrography, such,  for  example,  as  the  tongue 
of  the  blow-fly,  antennae  and  wings  of  moths, 
minute  insects,  etc.,  no  very  costly  apparatus 
beyond  what  the  amateur  already  possesses  is 
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at  all  necessary ; also  that  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  are  by  no  means  formidable 
to  any  one  who  is  already  familiar  with 
photography. 

“ There  was  one  very  valuable  hint  that  Mr. 
Pringle  gave  to  beginners  that  we  would  em- 
phasize, namely,  to  commence  the  ‘ practice  on 
“ test  objects,”  as  by  them  one  could  note  one’s 
own  progress.  They  had  another  use  too  ; if 
any  one  felt  “rusty,”  let  him  go  back  to  the 
familiar  test  object.’  That  is  sound  advice, 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  some  who  are 
more  than  beginners.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Photographic  Exhibicion  in  connection 
with  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  Brooklyn,  November  14th  to  29th, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting- 
exhibits  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  that  city. 

A large  number  of  prominent  amateurs  have 
sent  in  lists  of  pictures,  and  among  the  exhib- 
itors are  some  of  the  well-known  prize  winners 
in  other  contests. 

Twenty-five  silver  medals  are  to  be  awarded 
and  as  many  certificates  of  merit. 

The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  the  new 
armory  just  completed  for  the  regiment.  One 
of  the  large  rooms  has  been  set  apart  for  the 
display  of  photographs,  and  extensive  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  afford  the  best  pos- 
sible facilities  for  lighting  and  hanging  the 
pictures. 

Among  the  clubs  and  associations  to  be  repre- 
sented are  the  following  : Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Photography,  New  York  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers,  Photographic  Department 
Brooklyn  Institute,  New  York  Camera  Club, 
Capitol  Camera  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  The 
Postal  Photographic  Club,  Orange  Camera  Club, 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Camera 
Division  Jersey  City  Club,  Liverpool  (England) 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  Providence 
Camera  Club,  Lowell  Camera  Club,  Montreal 
Camera  Club,  Albany  Camera  Club,  Hartford 
Camera  Club,  Camera  Club  of  the  C.  Bi.  C., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

From  many  quarters  we  hear  the  old  cry 
from  professionals  anent  poor  prices.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a curious  fact  that  bigger  prices 
are  paid  to-day  for  good  photographic  work 
than  ever  before. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  a recent 
visit  to  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Sand- 


ford,  on  Fifth  Avenue.  These  gentlemen  have 
fitted  up  a place  with  all  the  very  latest  im- 
provements, and  with  their  artistic  culture  are 
enabled  to  turn  out  some  of  the  finest  portrait 
work  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  A glimpse 
at  their  appointment  book  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  public  are  not  so  slow  as  gen- 
erally imagined  to  know  good  work  and  are  con- 
tent to  pay  more  for  it,  being  fully  aware  that 
they  are  in  reality  getting  it  cheaper  than  by 
going  to  a second-rate  man  who  takes  no 
trouble  to  obtain  a picture,  is  content  to  throw 
his  victim  into  a chair,  jam  an  iron  prong  into 
the  back  of  his  neck,  tell  him  to  look  pleasant 
(a  somewhat  difficult  task  under  the  circum- 
stances), and  make  the  exposure.  These  are 
the  men  who  grumble  because  trade  is  so  bad 
and  prices  have  to  be  cut  so  low. 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
our  readers  as  frontispieces  to  this  magazine 
several  examples  of  the  fine  work  of  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Sandford.  This  issue  contains  an- 
other gem.  It  is  indeed  quite  interesting  to  note 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  artistic  com- 
position and  lighting  of  each  picture.  Nearly 
all  their  pictures  are  finished  with  a fine  photo- 
gravure effect  and  mounted  on  large  plate 
sunk  mounts.  Such  photographs  are  remarkably 
effective,  and  a distinct  advance  over  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  which  the  majority  of  pho- 
tographers appear  to  cling  to  with  curious 
tenacity. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  forthcoming 
“ American  Annual  of  Photography”  for  1895 
contains  a very  fine  photogravure  picture  by 
this  eminent  firm  of  photographers. 


In  the  Local  Option  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  New  Zealand 
there  is  a clause  that  every  one  convicted 
of  being  an  habitual  drunkard  shall  be  photo- 
graphed at  his  own  expense,  and  every  saloon- 
keeper in  the  district  where  he  lives  is  to  be 
supplied  with  a copy.  It  is  said  that  this  re- 
sults from  the  election  of  a photographer  as  a 
parliamentary  representative.  If  such  a law 
were  passed  here  photographers  of  New  York 
would  have  a glorious  time  of  it. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  President  of 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  gave  a capital 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

“ All  the  most  striking  of  the  recent  advances 
in  the  science  had  been  the  result  of  elaborate 
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scientific  research.  If  the  old  photographic 
crux,  the  reproduction  of  color,  had  been 
solved — or,  at  all  events,  if  a possible  method 
had  been  indicated  for  its  solution — it  had  not 
been  by  haphazard  experiment,  but  by  careful 
adjustment  of  means  to  secure  an  anticipated 
result.  Nowadays  they  could  only  hope  for 
improvement  by  utilizing  the  advance  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Photography  had  amply  re- 
paid its  debt  to  the  kindred  sciences,  for  there 
was  not  a single  branch  of  science  in  which  it 
was  not  largely  used,  and  there  were  many 
whose  progress  was  now  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  power  of  the  camera  to  observe  more 
accurately,  independently,  minutely,  rapidly, 
and  permanently 
than  the  human 
eye.  Though  art- 
ists were  none  too 
prone  to  admit  it, 
he  was  convinced 
that  they  had 
learnt  a good  deal 
from  photogra 
phy.  When  accu- 
racy of  delinea- 
tion was  the  most 
important  point, 
the  picture  pro- 
duced wholly 
without  the  qual- 
ifying  interven- 
tion of  the  artist 
must  hold  his 
own.  When  truth  was  less  important  than  beauty 
or  attractiveness,  the  skillful  artist  had  generally 
the  advantage.  The  President  said  that  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  at  Chicago,  there  was  nothing  ap- 
proaching in  excellence  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  British  section.  The  American 
photographs  were  disappointing,  and  he  thought 
did  not  at  all  represent  the  best  American  work.” 


THE  CHOICE  OF  TIME. 

BY  F.  E.  FAIRBANKS. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  will  bear  frequent 
repetition,  that  the  beauty  of  a view  from  a 
photographic  standpoint  depends  not  so  much 
on  its  naturally  attractive  features  as  upon  its 
lighting.  Or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  time 
when  the  exposure  was  made. 

Many  amateurs  seem  to  think  that  because 
the  light  is  at  its  strongest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  for  that  reason  it  must  bethe  most  favor- 
able for  photographic  operations.  For  certain 


work,  such  as  purely  instantaneous,  and  similar 
classes,  it  may  be  so. 

For  landscape  work,  where  the  object  is  to 
represent  the  view  in  its  most  beautiful  aspect 
the  middle  of  the  day  is,  as  a rule,  the  most  un- 
favorable time  that  can  be  selected.  The 
lighting  is  flat  and  is  uniformly  light— not  be- 
ing relieved  by  shade. 

A photograph — of  what  is  actually  a most 
beautiful  scene — taken  under  such  circum- 
stances may  prove  very  disappointing,  while 
a few  hours  earlier  or  later  a charming 
result  might  have  been  secured.  The  pro- 
verb of  the  “early  bird”  applies  with  es- 
pecial force  to  the  photographer  with  artis- 
tic aspirations. 
The  early  morn- 
is  an  espe- 
y favorable 
time.  Beautiful 
combinations  of 
light  and  shade 
seem  to  clothe 
even  common- 
place objects 
with  beauty. 

Another  ad- 
vantage often 
met  with  at  this 
time  is  the  still- 
ness of  the  foli- 
age, owing  to 
the  absence  o f 
breeze. 

Late  afternoon  is  almost  equally  good.  In- 
deed, one  must  make  a selection  of  the  time 
best  suited  to  each  particular  scene,  being 
careful  to  avoid  flat,  perfectly  even  lighting,  and 
seeking  all  the  aid  and  beauty  offered  by  rich 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a safe  rule  to 
adopt,  not  to  take  a view  with  the  sun  directly 
behind  the  camera.  The  light  should  come 
from  one  side  or  even  in  front,  provided  the 
lens  can  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  very  bold  effects  being  obtained  in  that 
way. 

It  is  only  by  the  careful  study  of  each  sub- 
ject, and  the  selection — so  far  as  we  are  able — 
of  the  best  time  for  making  he  exposure,  that 
we  can  obtain  the  most  pleasing  results. 

The  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  is  a distinct 
aid  to  early  and  late  work,  as  the  light  is  often 
yellow  and  quite  non-actinic  to  ordinary  plates, 
but  to  such  rays  the  ortho  plates  are  very  sen- 
sitive. 


MEALTIME.  By  W.  D.  Welford. 
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THE  CAHERA  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

BY  W.  B.  DIMON. 

It  has  been  my  custom,  when  tramping  for 
views  in  neighborhoods  where  I have  little 
acquaintance,  to  accost  some  person,  bearing 
the  air  of  a long  resident,  inquiringly,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  some  aid  in  my  search.  I 
find,  invariably,  that  the  average  man’s  idea  of 
a view  is  to  clamber  to  some  elevation,  where 
a long  distant  prospect  can  be  had.  Such,  by 
him,  is  pronounced  fine,  beautiful.  In  a word, 
to  see  a great  distance  is  a view.  My  camera 
says  it  is  nothing. 

Again,  I ask  for  spots  of  historical  interest, 
and  I am  referred,  sometimes,  to  a barn  where 
a well-known  sot  has  hung  himself,  or  to  the 
site  of  some  other  local  event. 

These  illustrations  show  how  little  people 
know  about  the  beauty  of  their  immediate 
surroundings.  It  is  not  because  their  minds 
are  incapable,  but  because  they  have  not  been 
led  to  see. 

Recently,  in  giving  a first  lesson  in  landscape 
exposure  to  a pupil,  and  after  we  had  tramped 
some  distance,  we  came  upon  an  old  mud  pond, 
near  which  there  were  no  buildings,  save  the 
watchman’s  shanty,  with  some  low  hills  in  the 
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“ WHO’S  DAT  CALLING  SO  SWEET.” 


near  distance,  crowned  with  a row  of  trees.  I 
ordered  the  camera  set  up,  calling  for  an  ex- 
posure to  be  made,  taking  in  one  side  of  the 
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pond,  the  shanty  and  some  of  the  distant  hills- 
He  was  anything  but  enthusiastic  in  comply- 
ing with  my  demands,  but  when  the  plate  was 


Photo  by  D.  Ludwig. 

THE  TWINS. 

developed  his  admiration  of  the  view  knew  no 
bounds.  Although  he  had  passed  it  often  he 
never  before  had  seen  such  a possibility  in  it. 

This  was  his  first  step  in  being  educated  by 
his  camera. 

Distance  always  seems  to  impress  the  average 
man,  because  it  is  so  unusual,  but  the  usual 
things,  lying  around,  near  at  hand,  and  seen 
every  day,  are  too  common.  Yet,  common  as 
they  may  be,  there  is  always  a beauty  lurking 
within,  and  one  can  learn  to  find  fine  views  by 
the  aid  of  the  camera  where  he  has  never 
seen  anything  before. 

Even  facts  can  be  discovered  heretofore 
unnoticed.  A picture  of  an  old  mill  in  a for- 
ward state  of  delapidation  on  the  Naugatuck 
River,  in  Connecticut,  met  with  the  greatest 
approval  by  those  who  passed  it  daily.  Until 
revealed  by  the  camera  its  antiquity  was  a 
question  of  doubt,  and  even  then  the  fact  set- 
tled by  the  camera  was  disputed.  Investiga- 
tion proved  the  correctness  of  the  lens  and 
made  a revelation  unknown  to  its  daily  observ- 
ers. After  being  educated  in  observation  by 
the  camera  they  became  purchasers  of  over  a 
hundred  prints. 

Men  have  become  accustomed  to  overlooking 
the  things  often  seen  and  their  observation 
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becomes  careless.  Men  think  they  know  all 
about  such  common  things  when  in  fact  they 
only  know  of  them. 

The  use  of  a camera  forbids  the  taking  in  of 


Photo  by  H.  Ludwig. 
DARBY  AND  JOAN. 


a field  beyond  certain  limits.  The  nearer  the 
better  for  it  and  the  more  limited  the  field, 
and  hence  better  detail.  Forced  then  to  notice 
things  one  never  observed  before  he  sees  the 
relation  of  forms  to  each  other  ; he  notices  the 
symmetry  of  things  and  the  effect  of  different 
shades  of  light.  Thereafter  he  notices  with  his 
eye,  and,  seeing  more  and  more  as  he  exercises 
critical  observation,  he  learns  to  see  a beauty 
in  common  things.  Finding  them  upon  the 
ground  glass  he  soon  begins  to  look  for  them 
with  the  eye,  and  the  common  things  of  life 
grow  more  and  more  beautiful  and  wonderful. 
Forms  and  shapes  that  seemed  unworthy  of 
notice,  rocks,  stones,  grass,  weeds,  trees,  brush, 
etc.,  heretofore  trodden  down  and  passed  by, 
assume  new  forms  of  loveliness  and  become 
little  worlds  of  beauty. 

I would  not  advise  to  count  oneself  above  his 
fellows  because  of  this  acquired  ability,  but 
what  a satisfaction  to  be  so  educated  as  to  see 
what  others  cannot.  Again,  the  different  views 
of  the  same  landscape  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and  consequently  under  different  lights, 
reveals  a beauty  which  is  incomparable. 

I will  not  discuss  the  effects  of  light  in  this 
article  for  want  of  space,  and  its  field  is  large. 


Thus  it  comes  about  that  a camera  will  teach  a 
man  to  see  and  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many  and  common  things  of  life. 

Man  was  not  destined  to  become  a slave  to 
work,  although  the  good  book  says  we  shall 
earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  If 
we  can  train  ourselves  to  see  all  the  beauties  of 
God’s  lovely  Earth  what  greater  paradise  could 
one  ask  ? One  of  our  great  American  poets  said 
he  knew  no  such  thing  as  solitude.  In  the  field 
or  on  the  hill,  in  the  crowded  marts  of  traffic 
or  amid  the  daily  routine  of  duty,  he  always 
saw  more  than  his  soul  was  capable  of  fully 
grasping.  He  was  never  alone,  walk  where  he 
would.  To  some  this  is  a natural  gift;  to  the 
many  it  must  be  acquired. 

If  the  camera  awakens  an  interest  in  such 
things,  it  is  easy  to  lead  on  to  greater  and  better 
things.  Does  it  not  seem,  then,  worth  while  to 
train  the  seeing  faculty,  and,  seeing,  to  think 
over  the  sights  seen?  Will  not  life  be  fuller 
and  better,  and  our  leisure  moments  sweeter 
for  all  these  that  we  can  call  up  before  us  ? 

Will  not  the  young  be  led  and  aided  in  this 
fascinating  and  innocent  amusement  with  a 
camera,  to  know  more  of  life  and  of  their  envi- 
ronments, and  their  time  become  so  fully  occu- 


Photo  by  H.  Ludwig. 

“ WE  won't  GO  HOME  ’till  MORNING.” 


pied,  possibly,  as  to  deter  many  loitering  it 
away  and  perhaps  falling  into  bad  company  ? 

I am  not  alone,  I am  aware,  when  I assert 
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the  camera  has  given  me  a larger  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  this  world  and  an 
enjoyment  far  beyond  my  utmost  expectations. 

To  know  is  to  live;  to  work  is  to  be  a slave; 
but  both  can  be  combined  and  life  be  made  a 
pleasure  and  our  dwelling  on  earth  a paradise. 


ALBUMEN  VS.  COLLODION. 

BY  E.  B.  LUCE. 

Probably  many  professional  photographers 
have  been  impressed  at  the  rapid  introduction 
of  the  new  printing-out  paper.  They  have  not 
seen  any  advantage  in  their  use  and  many  dis- 
advantages. 

When  a new  thing  is  placed  on  the  market 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  something  already 
in  use,  it  is  well  to  carefully  compare  merits 
before  discarding  the  old. 

When  dry  plates  were  introduced  some  of 
the  leading  photographers  were  slow  to  adopt 
them — in  fact  it  was  years  before  they  used 
them.  Now  were  they  not  wise  in  taking  this 
course  ? Those  who  delayed  somewhat  in  this 
matter  had  the  benefit  of  others’  experience 
without  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  work 
which  followed  the  advent  of  dry  plates. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  the  printing 
process. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  for  economy,  ease  of 
working,  and  quality  of  work,  that  the  albu- 
men is  yet  ahead  of  the  collodion  and  gelatine 
papers  now  in  the  market. 

These  papers  have  not  come  into  use  because 
photographers  like  them  better,  but  largely 
from  the  poor  taste  of  the  public  in  demanding 
a glossy  picture.  Then  the  makers  have  been 
enterprising  and  have  pushed  them  forward, 
because  it  has  been  profitable  to  them  ; prob- 
ably the  dealers  also  find  it  to  their  financial 
advantage  to  sell  them  rather  than  albumen. 
Now  what  are  the  advantages,  if  they  possess 
any,  of  these  papers. 

The  claim  is  made  they  are  ready  for  use  ; 
that  may  be  an  advantage  if  you  do  not  live  too 
far  from  your  stock  dealer,  but  preparing  albu- 
men is  not  much  of  a bugbear  if  you  have 
proper  facilities,  and  anyone  must  admit  that 
allowing  for  time  used  in  silvering  and  cutting 
up  albumen  does  not  cost  more  and  probably 
costs  less  than  the  others. 

I must  confess  to  a strong  liking  for  the  good 
old  stand-by,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  an 
old  fogy.  When  a good  demonstrator  of  a well- 
known  printing-out  paper  has  tried  three 


batches  of  prints  in  my  place  with  failure  every 
time,  how  can  I have  confidence  in  it.  When 
one  sees  the  muddy,  smudgy  tones  that  are 
sent  out  for  samples,  many  are  wondering  why 
the  people  want  them. 

Of  course  there  are  photographers  who  never 
could  make  a decent  print  on  albumen,  who 
think  they  have  better  success  with  collodion  or 
gelatine. 

Would  it  not  be  a good  idea  for  albumen  pa- 
per makers  to  send  around  a demonstrator.  A 
good  one  could  easily  do  up  the  other  fellows. 
The  combined  bath  is  another  attraction  just 
now  ; it  saves  time,  they  say.  Well,  yes,  it 
saves  the  time  spent  in  previous  washing  and 
fixing,  but  I can  handle  two  or  three  hundred 
cabinet  prints  on  albumen  in  the  time  required 
for  collodion.  In  combined  bath  these  latter 
curl  so  that  it  makes  more  trouble.  Any  kind 
of  collodion  paper  curls.  If  a combined  bath 
must  be  used,  it  will  work  on  albumen,  but  I 
question  whether  the  prints  will  ever  be  as  uni- 
formly good  and  permanent  as  with  separate 
bath. 

Probably  albumen  will  yellow  quicker  in 
direct  sunlight  than  collodion.  This  is  due  to 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  used,  and  is  not  a 
fading  of  the  image,  and  photographs  are  not 
often  kept  in  direct  sunlight,  except  in  photog- 
raphers’ show  cases. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of 
albumen. 

First,  you  can  get  any  tone  wanted  with  great 
ease  and  certainty.  It  does  not  crack  and  peel 
off ; does  not  scratch  easily.  Good  prints  can  be 
made  from  a greater  variety  of  negatives  than 
any  other,  both  hard  and  soft ; does  not  bronze 
badly  in  shadow;  costs  less  than  any  other;  does 
not  curl ; will  work  uniformly  well  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  (this  cannot  be  said  of  the  others). 

It  is  probable  that  printing-out  papers  have 
come  to  stay,  but  let  me  be  sure  we  have  some- 
thing better  before  discarding  albumen.  I will 
admit  that  I have  seen  beautiful  prints  on  paper, 
but  until  such  prints  can  be  made  uniformly 
and  surely  in  all  kinds  of  weather  we  do  not 
want  it. 


A man  who  can  neither  draw  nor  paint  can  be  a great 
artist,  and  can  give  birth  to  his  conceptions  with  the  aid 
of  photography.— A.  M.  Rossi. 

If  photography  falls  short  in  meeting  the  exigencies 
of  those  who  feel  the  want  of  color  in  all  its  vividness, 
mindful,  perhaps,  of  the  gorgeousness  of  the  Venetian 
pallette.  that  is  the  only  link  still  wanting  to  complete  a 
chain  which  will  fetter  art  in  captivity. — A.  M.  Rossi. 
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CLEANLINESS. 

BY  JOHN  H.  BATES. 

In  old  wet-plate  days  it  was  a maxim,  written, 
perhaps  in  invisible  characters,  over  the  dark- 
room door,  “no  success  without  cleanliness.” 
From  the  cleaning  of  glass  to  the  washing  of 
trays  this  principle  formed  an  arch  over  every 
photographic  manipulation.  It  was  very  well 
understood  that  a little  untidiness  might  leave 
a molecule  of  dirt  that  in  its  own  mysterious 
way  would  cause  endless  trouble.  There  were 
connected  with  photography,  in  those  days,  so 
many  things  “ that  no  feller  could  find  out,”  so 
easily  were  the  nicely-balanced  affinities  of 
photography  altered,  and  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess reversed,  that  the  judicious  operator  felt 
bound  to  guard  at  every  point  against  failure. 

All  this  has  now  been  changed,  so  little  has  been 
left  to  chance  by  our  manufacturers  of  plates 
and  paper.  As  a consequence,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  work-rooms  of  the  average  gallery  have 
greatly  degenerated.  Such  litter  and  filth  as  I 
have  seen  in  some  of  them  beggars  description, 
and  reliable  as  are  our  photographic  materials 
to-day  there  is  still  no  little  perplexity  occa- 
sioned by  dirt.  By  the  way,  I like  the  defini- 
tion, “ Dirt  is  matter  in  the  wrong  place.” 
A little  hypo  transferred  by  the  unwashed 
fingers  to  the  developing  solution  is  dirt,  and 
mighty  lively  dirt  at  that.  So  when  the  pyro 
developer  is  mixed  in  the  unwashed  graduate 
used  for  iron  developer,  look  out  for — ink.  Per- 
haps nothing  is  more  carelessly  handled  than  the 
combined  toning  bath.  It  is  left  standing  indefi- 
nitely where  it  was  first  mixed — in  an  open  crock ; 
a dirty  funnel  receives  the  solution,  when  it  is 
used,  and  directs  it  into  a graduate  that  is 
never  washed,  and  which  receives  the  bath 
again  after  the  toning  is  ended.  The  toning 
tray  is  scrubbed  a little  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  before  it  receives  the  bath,  nothing 
more.  Now  this  bath  is  a willing  and  faithful 
servant,  but  sometimes  the  untidiness  of  the 
operator  drives  it  into  desperation  ; then 
prints  are  spoiled  by  spots  in  the  toning  bath, 
and  the  tones  are  sickly,  and,  worst  of  all, 
serious  defects  begin  soon  to  show  in  the  finished 
print  which  prove  not  only  vexatious  but  ex- 
pensive. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  some  means  and  methods 
that  I have  found  efficacious  in  extinguishing 
dirt. 

To  clean  bottles , fill  the  bottle  quarter  full  of 
water,  in  which  dissolve  a small  handful  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  Now  add  some  sand  and 


strips  of  paper  rolled  hard,  and  shake  violently. 
A thorough  rinsing  and  the  bottle  is  clean. 

I also  keep  the  following  mixture  on  hand 
for  a similar  purpose: 

Bichromate  of  potash 2 ounces 

Sulphuric  acid 3 fluid  ounces 

Water 25  fluid  ounces 

Since  the  combined  toning  bath  came  into 
vogue  I also  have  a bottle  containing  the  fol- 


lowing solution: 

Nitric  acid 3 parts 

Muriatic  acid 1 part 

Water 3 parts 


With  this  solution  I rinse  the  trays  and  gradu- 
ates to  remove  chemical  compounds  that  could 
not  be  affected  by  plain  water. 

In  cleaning  trays  I have  found  that  a hand- 
ful of  wood-ashes  is  a good  thing  to  start  with. 
Moisten  and  rub  the  tray  thoroughly.  For  my 
developing  trays  I have  a square  brush  with  a 
handle,  hanging  over  the  sink,  which  I use  fre- 
quently. For  graduates  I use  a vegetable 
sponge  which  is  about  ten  inches  in  length  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  When  pressed  firmly 
into  the  graduate,  and  caused  to  revolve,  the 
coarse  fibers  of  the  sponge  cut  away  the  parti- 
cles that  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  the  graduate 
is  always  bright  and  clean. 

Nothing  should  be  kept  in  the  dark-room 
that  is  not  necessary  to  the  developing  process. 
A stock  of  chemical  substances,  that  depraves 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  dark-room,  is  a re- 
proach to  the  intelligence  of  the  operator  who 
tolerates  them.  The  window  of  the  dark-room 
ought  to  open  wide  toward  the  morning  sun. 
More  than  one  ghastly  photographer  would 
improve  in  health,  artistic  taste,  and  wealth,  if 
he  would  thoroughly  sun  the  inside  of  his  dark- 
room every  day. 

I heartily  recommend  every  amateur  to  invest 
in  a dark-room  apron,  and  a pair  of  sleeves.  If 
you  have  aspirations  in  that  way  you  can  get 
very  dirty  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Your 
hands  and  fingers  may  be  stained  black  or 
yellow,  you  may  horribly  disfigure  your  shirt 
bosom,  bespatter  your  face  with  silver,  and 
leave  the  marks  of  “ dear  old  pyro  ” on  your 
nose.  If  you  find  yourself  in  such  a predica- 
ment, as  far  as  the  hands  are  concerned,  they 
may  be  scrubbed  up  with  a piece  of  pumice 
stone,  and  as  to  the  linen  I have  found  the  fol- 
lowing work  admirably  : 


Iodine 2 parts 

Nitric  acid.  2 parts 

Muriatic  acid 2 parts 

Alcohol 4°  Parts 
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With  this  preparation  touch  the  soiled  parts, 
and  then  saturate  with  strong  solution  of  cyan- 
ide of  potash  (poison),  after  which  the  linen 
should  be  thoroughly  washed.  Remember  you 
may  just  as  well  be  clean  from  the  start,  and^ 
if  you  are,  you  will  not  only  do  better  work, 
and  make  more  money,  but  you  will  also  be  a 
better  man.  Filth  is  demoralizing.  He  who 
can  tolerate  it  in  graduates,  and  bottles  and 
trays,  can  tolerate  it  in  his  talk,  in  his  thoughts, 
and  in  his  character.  Therefore  treat  dirt  like 
a pirate  wherever  it  is  found. 


LANDSCAPE  VIGNETTING. 

BY  W.  C.  KOEHNLE. 

The  photographer  who  considers  himself  an 
amateur,  and  who  claims  that  his  pictures  are 
made  solely  for  his  (or  others’)  pleasure,  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  to  whom  we  may  look  for  the 
most  artistic  production. 

But  how  often  are  we  disappointed  in  his  re- 
sults. How  often  the  case  among  amateurs 
that,  noticing  a fault  in  our  work,  we  are  most 
likely  to  say:  “ Oh,  well,  let  it  go  this  time,” 
and  then  give  out  the  faulty  picture.  And  it  is 
just  here  where  we  make  our  first  mistake. 

Every  photograph  we  produce  should  not 
simply  be  a photograph,  but  a picture  as  well, 
and  until  it  does  become  a picture,  we  should 
refrain  from  showing  it.  Too  often  it  is  said: 
“ Oh,  it’s  only  an  amateur  photograph,”  and 
thus  everyone  is  made  to  feel  that  unless  bread 
and  butter  depend  upon  it,  a really  pretty  or 
artistic  picture  cannot  be  conceived. 

To  expose  a plate,  develop  it,  and  then  simply 
make  a print  as  quickly  as  possible,  seems  to 
be  the  desire  and  intention  of  a great  many. 
A landscape  is  treated  in  this  manner,  one  like 
the  other,  and  yet  how  much  prettier  the  result 
when  certain  parts,  or  even  the  whole,  is  vig- 
netted, is  carefully  printed  under  tissue  paper, 
and  each  and  every  negative  treated  just  as  its 
subject  requires,  entirely  independent  of  what- 
ever other  pictures  may  have  been  made  before. 
In  landscape  work,  generally,  enough  attention 
is  not  paid  to  the  subject  of  vignetting.  Nine 
cases  in  ten,  to  vignette  a landscape  carefully, 
very  considerably  improves  the  picture,  and 
amateurs  who  do  not  think  of  this,  will  be  sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  beautiful  results  obtained. 

A landscape  picture,  such  as  we  often  see, 
with  perfectly  clear  sky,  is  much  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a few  clouds,  and  their  intro- 
duction is  quickly  and  simply  supplied.  Many 


ways  have  been  suggested  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers.  After  the  print  is  made  and 
removed  from  the  printing  frame,  put  it  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  glass,  to  keep  perfectly 
straight,  and  face  up.  Protect  the  printed  part 
of  the  picture  from  the  light  by  placing  a wad 
of  absorbent  (or  other)  cotton  over  it,  on  the 
top  glass,  which  allows  itself  to  be  easily 
pulled  into  desired  shape.  Then  in  the  sky, 
over  the  part  where  clouds  are  wanted,  string 
out  little  pieces  of  cotton,  rolled  into  the 
desired  shapes,  and  hold  the  whole  thing  in  the 
light  until  all  the  exposed  portion  of  the  paper 
is  darkened  sufficiently.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  hold  in  too  strong  a light,  and  the  effect 
is  improved  by  a little  skillful  moving  of  the 
cotton,  to  be  easily  acquired  by  practice. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  work  in  the  open  air, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  cotton  in  place 
on  account  of  the  wind,  it  can  be  quite  success- 
fully fastened  to  the  upper  glass,  by  simply 
dropping  thereon  a drop  or  two  of  mucilage, 
or,  better  yet,  of  glue. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  have  clouds  lighter 
than  the  general  picture,  they  may  be  obtained 
by  fastening  the  cotton  on  the  back  of  the 
negative  while  printing,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
foregoing. 

With  a little  time,  and  proper  care,  most 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  results  may  be 
obtained. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  16,  at  Macon,  Miss. 
Forty-two  members  present. 

President  W.  E.  Nottingham  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention Mayor  E.  A.  Hanson.  Mayor  Hanson  briefly 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city,  thanking  them  for 
the  honor  done  Macon,  and  expressed  surprise  and  grat- 
ification at  the  wonderful  display  of  art  they  had  brought 
with  them.  He  spoke  of  photography  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  inventions,  and  followed  its  progress  toward 
perfection  in  an  interesting  manner,  closing  by  extend- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Association. 

President  Nottingham  followed  in  behalf  of  the  recep- 
tion committee,  welcoming  their  guests,  and  eloquently 
referred  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  He  stated  his  wishes 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Association  and  told  how 
glad  he  felt  to  see  so  many  in  attendance. 

A committee  of  five  (5)  was  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee  was  as  follows:  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  St.  Louis; 
J.  W.  Tinsman,  Kirksville;  S.  C.  Burges,  Moberly;  Mrs. 
Ella  Guerin,  St.  Louis;  J.  H.  Nichols,  Macon. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  at  2 p.  m. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark  talked  on  “ Photo  Association.” 
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The  President  appointed  a committee  of  seven  (7)  to  revise 
or  alter  Article  Two  of  the  Constitution.  Upon  motion, 
committee  was  instructed  to  go  over  entire  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  and  revise  where  necessary. 

Mr.  A Dunlap  read  a paper  on  “ Harmony,”  and  was 
tendered  a vote  of  thanks  for  one  of  the  best  papers  ever 
read  before  a convention. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clark  made  a few  well  chosen  remarks 
on  “ Square  in  the  Face  ” lighting,  followed  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Guerin,  Bassett,  Tomlinson,  and  Hammer  on 
timely  and  practical  subjects. 

Mr.  A.  Dunlap  advocated  the  formation  of  a Photog- 
raphers’ Association  Exchange  Club. 

Second  Day — Morning  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order,  many  new  members  were 
present,  who  had  arrived  during  the  night. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported 
that  they  had  seen  fit  to  make  an  additional  section  to 
Article  Two  of  the  Constitution. 

New  Section  as  follows:  — 

Any  member  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  materials,  or  any  dealer  in 
photographic  supplies,  or  any  publisher  of  a photographic 
journal,  or  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  same,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
discussions,  etc.,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold 
office  or  serve  on  committees  in  this  Association. 

This  was  adopted  by  the  Association  and  shall  be 
known  as  Section  Two  (2)  of  Article  Two  (2)  of  the 
Constitution  and  shall  go  into  effect  at  once.  This  shall 
not  apply  to  those  now  on  committees  until  the  same  are 
discharged. 

The  Committee  asked  for  more  time  to  further  exam- 
ine Constitution  and  By-Laws  before  reporting.  Were 
granted  until  next  Convention. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported 
as  follows : For  President,  F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis ; 
First  Vice-President,  F.  L.  Hammer,  St.  Louis  ; Second 
Vice-President,  George  Hennon,  Memphis  ; Treasurer; 
H.  Tomlinson,  Hannibal  ; Secretary,  A.  Dunlap,  Chil- 
licothe. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Guerin  was  a dealer,  therefore,  under  Article  2,  ineligi- 
ble to  office.  Discussion  ending  by  Mr.  Guerin  with- 
drawing. Mr.  F.  L.  Hammer  nominated  for  President. 
On  motion,  nominations  closed. 

On  ballot  being  cast,  Mr.  Hammer  was  elected. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stout,  of  Unionville,  nominated  for  First 
Vice-President.  Elected  unanimously.  Balance  of  com- 
mittee’s nominations  accepted  and  nominees  unani- 
mously elected.  Time  for  next  meeting  left  for  the 
Executive  Committee  to  decide.  Mr.  Dunlap  again 
talked  on  “ Photographers  Exchange  Club,”  followed  by 
remarks  on  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bassett.  Mr.  Hammer 
moved  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
same,  and,  if  approved  perfect,  some  plans  for  establish- 
ing same.  Carried. 

Second  Day — Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2 p.m.  Mr.  R.  Goebel,  of  St. 
Charles,  addressed  the  Convention  and  told  from  ex- 
perience the  difference  between  photography  as  practiced 
to-day  and  as  practiced  forty  years  ago. 

Vote  of  thanks  extended  to  retiring  officers. 


Committee  of  Photo  Exchange  Club  reported  in  favor 
of  same.  The  Club  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  pho- 
tographers to  better  work  by  friendly  criticism  and 
exchanging  samples  of  each  member’s  work  ; the  Club 
to  form  a part  of  the  Association.  The  plan  of  the 
Committee  was  adopted  and  a Club  organized  with  fif- 
teen members.  The  plan  of  the  Club  will  be  printed  in 
full  later  on.  Those  interested  may  correspond  with 
the  Secretary-elect  in  regard  to  same.  The  Convention 
extended  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  people  of  Macon 
for  their  kind  hospitality  and  favors  shown. 

Upon  motion,  adjourned  until  next  year.  This  Con- 
vention was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  the  most 
harmonious  ever  held. 

The  new  officers  are  among  the  most  wide-awake  men 
in  the  profession,  and  under  their  able  management  we 
feel  confident  that  this  Association  will  grow  to  be  the 
equal  of  any  State  Association. 


Platinum  Toning.  — In  ordinary  gold  toning,  says 
Liesegang,  in  Photographic  Work , at  most  one-quarter 
of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  gold,  and  the  result  is  a 
mixture  of  blue  gold  with  red  silver.  In  platinum 
toning,  however,  all  the  silver  is  replaced  by  platinum. 
He  recommends  the  following  : 


Chloro-platinite  of  potassium 1 gramme 

Nitric  acid 5 c.c. 

Water 1,000  c.c. 


A Great  Telescope. — Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry 
Phipps,  Jr.,  it  is  stated  on  reliable  authority,  says  the 
American  Joitr)ial  of  Photography , have  agreed  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  $150,000  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  equip  a new  park  observatory  with  a giant  tel- 
escope to  exceed  the  Lick  instrument.  Professor  John 
A.  Brashear,  together  with  Mayor  Kennedy,  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  James  Hunter,  have  made  observations  on 
the  land  suggested  as  a suitable  site.  They  found  the 
location  admirable.  The  mount  contains  about  sixteen 
acres,  and  commands  a view  unobstructed  by  hills  or 
smoke.  Mayor  Kennedy  is  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment. The  land  belongs  to  the  city  of  Allegheny,  and 
all  that  will  be  necessary  is  an  ordinance  from  councils. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  it  is  understood,  stands  ready  to  pay  a 
subscription  as  soon  as  details  of  cost  and  construction 
and  maintenance  can  be  estimated.  To  establish  the 
observatory  would  require  an  outlay  of  perhaps  $200,000, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  make  a lens  50  inches  in  diameter. 
Mr.  Brashear  is  confident  he  can  make  a lens  of  that 
size,  but  to  grind  the  monster  pieces  of  crown  and  flint 
glass  which  fit  together  to  make  an  achromatic  refract- 
ing lens  would  take  at  least  a year.  Previous  to  that 
time  a considerable  period  would  be  needed  to  get  the 
glass,  as  it  must  be  imported  from  France.  The  tube 
for  the  telescope  must  be  at  least  sixty-three  feet  long, 
requiring  a dome  more  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
largest  telescope  now  in  use,  at  the  Lick  Observatory, 
Mount  Hamilton,  contains  an  object  glass  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  but  two  others  are  now  being  made 
which  outstrip  it.  One  is  a 3714  inch  glass  for  Lowe 
Observatory,  on  Mount  Lowe,  in  Southern  California. 
The  other  is  being  ground  for  the  Yerkes  Observatory  of 
the  Chicago  University,  and  will  measure  42  inches. 
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AMUSING  EXPERIENCES. 

BY  C.  ALVORD  WASHBURN. 

There  is  a humorous  side  to  nearly  everything  in 
this  world  if  we  only  look  at  it  rightly,  and  photography 
is  by  no  means  an  exception.  It  abounds  in  amusing 
incidents  aud  ridiculous  mistakes.  Among  amateurs, 
funny  results  and  nonsensical  remarks  are  constantly 
occurring.  He  of  us  who  can  laugh  at  all  these  absurdi- 
ties, even  tho’  he  himself  be  the  afflicted  one,  will  be 
twice  repaid  and  receive  a much  greater  share  of  enjoy- 
ment from  his  hobby  than  his  more  matter-of-fact 
brother,  who  plods  along,  from  year  to  year,  never 
stopping  to  indulge  in  a hearty  laugh,  which  would 
clear  up  the  atmosphere  and  make  beginning  all  over 
again  much  less  of  a trial.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
rather  difficult  matter  to  laugh  over  a negative  con- 
taining a cow  quietly  cropping  the  grass  on  top  of  a train 
of  cars,  especially  when  it  represents  an  afternoon  spent 
in  the  broiling  sun  and  two  or  three  miles  tramping.  It 
is,  however,  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

“ His  cheek  would  flush  with  hope  elate, 

To  find  two  pictures  on  one  plate, 

Or  tramping  many  weary  miles 

O’er  fresh  ploughed  fields  and  awkward  stiles, 

Returning  to  the  dark-room  tired 
Found  plates  omitted  from  the  slide. 

‘ Experientia  docet.’  he 
Would  exclaim  right  merrily.” 

A common  incident  occurring,  often  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, will  be  recognized  by  all — you  are  taking 
down  your  camera  and  tripod  when  a small  voice 
pipes  up  : 

“ Say,  mister,  did  yer  took  it  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! I got  it  all  right,”  is  the  answer. 

“ Well,  can’t  you  let  us  see  it  ? ” 

And  because  you  can’t  or  won’t  let  them  see  it,  they 
can  hardly  determine  which,  you  are  the  recipient  of 
several  uncomplimentary  remarks  in  regard  to  your 
ability  to  take  a “ decent  picter  anyhow.” 

The  other  day  I had  just  made  an  exposure  in  a 
dwelling,  and  as  I took  a diaphragm  out,  preparatory  to 
packing  up,  I heard  a very  small  specimen  of  femininity 
whisper  to  another  : 

“ Did  he  make  a picter?” 

Yes  ! ” 

“ Where  is  it?  ” 

“ It’s  in  that  thing  he  just  pulled  out,  you  goose. 
That  little  box  is  full  of  them  ; they  cost  a dollar  a- 
piece.” 

Did  you  ever  meet  a troop  of  children,  be  there  three 
or  twenty,  that  some  one  of  them  didn’t  greet  you  with  : 

“Take  my  picture,  mister?” 

I have  known  grown  up  children  to  make  the  same 
remark.  My  friend  B.  always  retorts  : 

“ You  are  too  pretty.” 

I had  an  invitation  to  my  friend  X’s  one  eve  to 
witness  some  of  the  results  of  his  optical  and  chemical 
manipulations.  We  had  just  come  up  from  down  town, 
he  very  carefully  carrying  a quart  bottle  of  developer 
he  had  just  had  made  up.  He  disappeared  in  a large 
closet  containing  running  water,  pressed  into  service  as 
a dark-room.  I could  hear  trays  clanking,  bottles  and 
graduates  rattling,  water  running,  etc. 

Suddenly  there  was  a profound  silence,  then  a muffled 
cxelama'.i  -n  “ Well,  I’ll ! ” 


The  door  slowly  opened,  not  flew  open,  and  the  appa- 
rition appeared,  an  expression  of  bewilderment  in  his 
eye— each  hand  grasping  the  neck  of  a quart  bottle. 

“ I’ll  be  hanged  if  I haven’t  emptied  all  that  new  eiko- 
nogen  down  the  sink  ; thought  ’twas  this  bottle  of  old 
hypo,  don’tcher  know.  Our  fun  is  dished  for  to-night.” 

There  is  a moral,  here,  too— keep  your  bottles  marked, 
etc.,  etc.  His  fun  was  “dished,”  but  I had  consider- 
able out  of  it  after  all.  He  was  much  interested  in 
instantaneous  views.  He  had  one  of  those  drop  slide 
arrangements  he  made  himself — the  kind  you  hurry  up 
with  rubber  bands. 

“ It  isn’t  very  quick,”  he  would  say.  “ But  I can  put 
on  more  bands  if  I want  to.” 

He  was  putting  in  a day  or  two  at  Niagara,  and  for 
one  of  his  first  views  he  placed  his  camera  on  the  edge 
of  an  overhanging  cliff  When  he  saw  the  water  rushing 
and  shooting  at  such  a tremendous  rate  of  speed  he  was 
afraid  he  wouldn’t  be  quick  enough,  so  he  put  on  another 
band,  one  of  his  pocketbook,  I believe,  to  “ hurry  it  up, 
you  know.”  Well,  he  sprung  the  shutter,  the  slide  came 
down  with  a bang  and  a rush,  and  kept  right  on  going 
down,  leaving  the  top  or  head  behind.  The  last  he  saw 
of  the  slide,  it  was  sailing  off  down  the  dizzy  depths  a 
hundred  feet  below.  If  you  know  how  one  of  those 
shutters  is  arranged,  you  are  safe  in  guessing  that 
plate  was  a trifle  overexposed. 

This  same  H.,  while  on  some  of  his  travels,  crawled 
into  an  empty  cement  barrel,  in  a strange  barn,  to  try 
and  change  a plate— got  the  back  of  his  coat  caught  on 
some  hooked  nails,  and  didn’t  get  free  from  that  barrel 
till  his  eight-year-old  boy  came  to  find  him.  The  little 
fellow  says  he  “guesses  he  waited  fifteen  minutes  for 
father” — which  represents  somewhere  near  the  time  he 
was  frantically  trying  to  back  out  of  that  barrel,  shed 
his  coat,  or  in  any  way  see  where  he  was  at.  The  boy 
says  when  he  got  out  “ he  looked  just  like  Santa  Claus.” 
Could  we  get  all  of  our  experiences  of  this  kind  together 
in  one  volume  what  an  entertaining  book  we  would 
have. 

No  pleasanter  hour  can  be  spent  than  in  listening  to 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  camera  while  he  relates  a few 
of  his  funny  reminiscences. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  TELE- 
PHONE  VIBRATIONS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  has 
written  to  that  paper  : 

“ The  problem  has  been  attacked  in  a new  way  by  Mr. 
G.  J.  Burch,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  E.M.F.  of  the  currents 
generated  by  speaking  into  a telephone  can  be  recorded 
photographically.  These  currents  are  too  rapid  to  affect 
an  ordinary  galvanometer  individually,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  flow  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  their  com- 
bined effect  is  nil.  But  it  seems  that  the  capillary  elec- 
trometer, invented  some  years  ago  by  Lippmann,  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Oxford  that  electrical 
changes  occurring  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of 
times  in  a second  can  be  recorded  by  its  means.  The 
instrument  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  one  drawn  out  to 
a fine  point  and  the  other  bent  into  the  shape  of  a letter 
V.  The  latter  is  about  half  filled  with  mercury,  and 
contains  in  one  limb  a few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
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Mercury  is  poured  into  the  other  tube,  and  is  forced, 
partly  by  its  weight  and  partly  by  compressed  air,  into 
the  narrow  part  of  it,  where  it  hangs  balanced,  as  it 
were,  by  the  force  of  capillarity.  This  tube  is  fixed  so 
that  its  point  dips  into  the  acid  in  the  V-tube.  Platinum 
wires  dipping  into  the  mercury  in  either  tube  serve  to 
connect  the  instrument  with  the  circuit  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

“ The  smallest  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the 
circuit  instantly  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  capillary 
forces,  and  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  is  driven  up 
or  down,  according  as  the  pressure  of  the  current  is 
toward  it  or  away  from  it.  These  movements  cccur  with 
a rapidity  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  follow,  and  the  in- 
strument is  perfectly  dead  beat  in  its  action — i.e.,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  resembing  the  oscillations  of  the  needle, 
which  render  observations  with  a sensitive  galvanometer 
so  serious.  In  order  to  record  these  movements  recourse 
is  had  to  photography.  The  magnified  image  of  the 
capillary  tube  is  projected  on  to  a screen,  in  which  is 
a narrow  slit.  Behind  the  slit  a sensitized  plate  is  made 
to  pass  with  a perfectly  regular  motion,  any  rise  or  fall 
of  the  mercury  column  being  recorded  as  a projection  or 
a notch  on  the  edge  of  its  shadow.  This  method  was  in- 
troduced by  Professor  Burdon  Sanderson.  The  appar- 
atus now  employed  was  invented  by  Mr.  Burch.  The 
first  photograph  shown  was  taken  seven  years  ago.  The 
electrometer  was  connected  with  a telephone,  near  which 
a whistle  was  blown.  The  currents  generated  were  so 
intense  as  to  cause  electrolysis,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  movements  of  the  electrometer  had  been  too  rapid 
to  be  properly  recorded  on  the  photograph.  This  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  present  apparatus,  in  which  the 
plate  can  be  made  to  travel  at  any  desired  rate,  from  six 
inches  to  six  feet  per  second. 

“ The  next  illustration  was  obtained  by  singing  a fal- 
setto note  near  the  telephone,  the  electrometer  having 
responded  to  the  currents  generated  by  each  vibration  to 
the  number  of  650  per  second.  From  this  result  it  was 
evident  that  the  apparatus  might  be  used  for  studying 
the  sounds  of  the  human  voice  in  speech.  The  syllables 
‘ pop-pop-pop-pop  ’ and  ‘ dod-od-od-od,’  spoken  during 
the  passage  of  a plate,  produced  results  easily  distin- 
guishable from  each  other  and  evidently  characteristic 
of  those  consonants.  The  vowels  ‘ a ’ and  ‘ e ’ formed 
the  subject  of  the  next  two  photographs,  and  the  last 
represented  the  buzzing  sound  of  * Z-z-z-z.’  This  gave  a 
very  irregular  curve,  and  Mr.  Burch  stated  that  with 
the  lens  fine  serrations  could  be  distinguished  which  cor- 
responded to  from  2,500  to  3,000  double  vibrations  per 
second.” 


A remarkable  example  of  a famous  woman,  says  a 
contemporary,  who  has  refused  to  sit  for  a photograph 
is  Florence  Nightingale.  The  only  picture  of  her  in  ex- 
istence is  a photograph  taken  of  a bust  in  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospital,  made  when  she  returned  from  the  Crimea. 
No  picture  has  been  taken  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  for 
many  years,  and  although  she  is  now  a forlorn,  decrepit 
old  woman  leaning  on  a cane,  the  only  photograph  of 
her  obtainable  represents  her  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  garbed  in  widow’s  weeds. 


photographic  Societies. 


Providence  Camera  Club.— This  Club  will  have  a 
special  exhibition  of  photo  printing  papers  open  on 
November  6. 


The  If  Camera  Club.  — We  have  received  the  follow- 
ing notice  : 


The  members  of  the  If  Camera  Club,  arrayed  in 
plug  hats  and  white  gloves,  are  respectively  and 
respectfully  requested  to  attend  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  Club,  to  be  held  at  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  deceased,  No.  12  Congress  St  , 
J.  C.  H. , on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  3,  at  8 o’clock  , 
sharp.  No  flowers. 

Immediately  after  the  services  the  will  of  the 
deceased  will  lie  read  and  the  liabilities  impartially 
distributed. 

N.  B.  The  dccasional  signs  of  life  that  the  corpse 
manifests  are  considered  by  the  officers  who  are 
watching  the  remains  as  “fakes,”  and  the  burial 
will  certainly  occur  unless  the  corpse  escapes 
meanwhile.  Forsakenly, 

Joseph  Cottier,  Funeral  Operator. 


Providence  Camera  Club.— At  a special  meeting  of 
the  Club,  October  20th,  the  members  had  a treat  in  a 
platinotype  demonstration  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parker,  of  the 
Platinotype  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  A number  of 
the  Club  members  are  good  platinotype  printers,  but 
all  were  interested  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Parker’s  skill- 
ful manipulation  of  the  paper.  The  demonstration  was 
a complete  success,  gratifying  to  Mr.  Parker  and  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Club.  Mr.  Parker  made  a number  of 
converts  to  platinum  paper. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  27th,  the  Club  received 
Mr.  John  Fretwell  (a  former  member),  who  gave  them 
an  entertaining  talk  upon  his  recent  visit  to  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador 

Mr.  Fretwell  illustrated  his  talk  with  a large  number 
of  lantern  slides  from  negatives  made  by  himself  with  a 
large  camera  fitted  with  a telephotographic  lens. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  views  were  snap  shots  of 
icebergs — taken  at  short  range — the  Captain  of  the 
little  vessel  very  obligingly  running  as  close  to  the  bergs 
as  safety  would  permit. 

Mr.  Fretwell  will  shortly  leave  for  England,  where  he 
expects  to  present  his  Newfoundland  lecture  in  a much 
more  elaborate  manner. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Japan.— An  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  Society  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Japan,  Nishikonya- 
cho,  Kiobayashi-ku,  Tokyo,  at  5 p.m.  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 28. 

Mr.  K.  Ogawa  sent  a set  of  collotypes  by  himself  from 
negatives  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  the 
“ new  school  ” of  photographers,  sometimes  called  natur- 
alists. One  of  the  teachings  of  this  cult  is  that  nothing 
in  a photograph  should  be  as  sharp  as  a good  photo- 
graphic lens  can  make  it,  and  certainly  in  the  prints 
shown  nothing  was  quite  sharp.  The  pictorial  effect 
was  generally  admired. 
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Mr.  Y.  Kobayashi  showed  a posing  chair  of  ingenious 
design  and  excellent  workmanship.  The  seat  could  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  its  angle  could  be  altered.  At- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  chair  was  a head-rest,  which 
could  be  altered  to  any  position  that  could  possibly  be 
useful. 

A number  of  “Burton  Actinometers  ” (H.  J.  Burton) 
were  shown.  These  are  for  timing  the  exposure  of  car- 
bon prints.  Each  consisted  of  a film  on  which  had  been 
printed  and  developed  six  negatives,  each  of  a greater 
density  that  that  immediately  before  it.  In  using  the 
actinometer,  it  is  easy  to  judge  to  which  of  the  nega- 
tives of  the  actinometer  the  density  of  a negative  to  be 
printed  from  in  carbon  most  nearly  corresponds.  Sensi- 
tized albumenized  paper  commonly  prints  in  about  the 
same  time  as  carbon  tissue.  It  is  therefore  only  neces- 
sary to  place  a scrap  of  such  paper  under  the  actinome- 
ter and  to  expose  this  and  the  negative  to  be  printed 
from  in  carbon  together,  to  be  able  to  judge  the  exposure 
necessary  for  the  tissue. 


Ittotes  ant>  flews. 


Milan  Exhibition. — At  the  exhibition  at  Milan  the 
following  Americans  have  secured  awards  : Miss  Farns- 
worth, Miss  Clarkson,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  W.  P.  Post,  and 
H.  Bucher.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  these 
ladies  and  gentlemen  will  feel  any  pride  in  their  suc- 
cesses, considering  the  fact  that  there  were  191  awards, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  exhibition 
was  considered  poor  by  competent  judges. 

A New  Studio. — Messrs.  Bloomingdale  Bros,  are 
fitting  up,  in  connection  with  their  establishment,  a very 
fine  photographic  gallery  complete  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements and  the  very  best  apparatus.  The  firm  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  A L. 
Simpson,  and  under  his  skillful  management  we  can 
readily  predict  success  to  the  undertaking. 

New  Mode  of  Coloring  Scientific  Lantern  Slides. — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Dublin,  the 
President  (Sir  Howard  Grubb)  in  the  chair,  Dr.  J.  Al- 
fred Scott  described  a method  he  had  devised  for  color- 
ing lantern  slides  for  scientific  or  other  purposes,  appar- 
ently referring  to  photographic  slides.  The  author 
explained  that  a gelatine  surface  should  be  made  wet, 
and  then  drained,  and  when  in  this  damp  condition  is  in 
a highly  suitable  state  for  receiving  aniline  dyes,  laid  on 
in  aqueous  solutions  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  the 
depth  of  tint  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  remains  on  the  gelatine  sur- 
face. He  found  that  eosine,  tartrazin  yellow,  vesuvin, 
and  indigo-carmine  were  the  most  suitable  dyes,  especi- 
ally as  they  could  be  mixed,  and  compound  colors  formed 
without  chemical  decomposition  among  the  “paints.” 
With  regard  to  eosine,  however,  it  should  be  used 
stronger  than  is  really  required  for  optical  purposes — 
as  it  is  liable  to  become  reduced  in  intensity  if  the  slide 
be  often  used.  When  inks  suitable  for  using  with  a 
writing  pen  are  wished  for,  Dr.  Scott  recommends  the 
aniline  color  solutions,  with  ten  per  cent,  of  dextrine, 
eosine  and  iodine  green  being  good  for  the  purpose,  and 
for  black,  “ encre-noir  ” made  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  similarly  thickened. 


Editorial  Gable.* 

IRevnevvs  of  JBoofcs,  Bpparatus,  etc.,  IReceivefc. 


Mr.  N.  W.  Jorgensen,  of  Burns,  Or.,  is  a Chautauqua 
student  who  has  made  very  rapid  progress.  He  recent- 
ly sent  us  some  pictures  that  show  great  technical  skill, 
and  reflect  considerable  credit  on  the  photographer. 


Hr.  W.  W.  Lathrop  sends  us  a photograph  made  by 
himself,  which  won  the  medal  recently  offered  by  the 
Bridgeport  Evening  Post.  The  pictures  were  exhibited 
at  the  Bridgeport  Public  Library.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Lathrop  upon  his  success. 

Nepera  Bromide  Paper. — We  have  always  wondered 
why  it  is  that  the  method  of  printing  with  gelatino- 
bromide  paper  has  never  become  to  any  extent  popular. 
The  process  is  simplicity  itself  and  very  fine  effects  are 
to  be  obtained.  Probably  the  chief  reason  for  its  having 
been  so  little  used  lies  in  the  defect  so  often  to  be  found 
in  the  paper  itself.  This  excuse,  however,  can  no  longer 
be  brought  forward  ; it  has  been  entirely  swept  away  by 
the  introduction  of  a paper  prepared  by  the  Nepera  Paper 
Chemical  Co.  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Nepera  bromide 
paper.  We  have  been  so  pleased  with  the  trials  we  have 
given  it  that  we  feel  considerable  pleasure  in  making  it 
more  widely  known.  The  surface  of  the  paper  is  far 
harder  and  more  easily  handled  than  any  kind  we  have 
hitherto  seen  and  it  is  manufactured  in  three  different 
grades : 

Platinoid. — A mat  surface  paper  giving  platinum 
effects. 

Rough  Surface. — A heavier  paper,  generally  preferred 
for  crayon  work,  and 

Glossy  Surface  or  E7iameled  Paper,  which,  as  sug- 
gested by  its  name,  gives  glossy  prints. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  manufacturers  are  as 
follows  : 

Exposure. — On  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness, 
which  equals  that  of  a dry  plate,  bromide  paper  should 
be  handled  only  in  good  ruby  light.  If  this  elementary 
recommendation  is  not  followed,  much  annoyance  from 
“foggy”  prints  will  be  the  result.  For  enlargements 
daylight  is  generally  preferred  ; while  for  contact  prints 
the  usual  sources  of  artificial  light,  viz.,  candle  light, 
kerosene  lamps,  gas  light  or  electric  light,  can  be  used 
with  more  advantage  on  account  of  greater  steadiness 
The  time  of  exposure  depends  on  several  conditions  ; 
intensity  of  the  light,  distance  from  the  light  source, 
quality  of  the  light,  and  density  and  color  of  the  negative. 

Yellow  artificial  light  (candle,  kerosene  or  incandes- 
cent electric  light)  on  account  of  its  smaller  actinism, 
requires  a longer  exposure  than  daylight  or  arc  light. 

If  a candle  is  taken  as  a light  source,  it  will  require 
about  25  to  35  seconds’  exposure  for  an  average  albumen 
negative  placed  at  8 inches  distance  from  the  burning 
candle.  For  an  incandescent  lamp  of  16-candle  power, 
placed  at  the  same  distance,  it  would  take  only  one- 
sixteenth  of  this  time,  say  about  2 seconds. 

If  the  negative  is  placed  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
light-source,  the  time  of  exposure  will  increase  propor- 
tionately to  the  square  of  the  distance  ; therefore  a nega- 
tive, which  prints  in  25  seconds  at  8 inches  distance,  will 
require  4x25  = 100  seconds  at  16  inches  distance,  and 
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9x25  = 225  seconds  or  about  4 minutes  at  24  inches  dis- 
tance. Same  rule  holds  good  for  enlargements,  but 
here  the  distance  should  be  measured  from  the  lens  to 
the  screen. 

When  making  enlargements,  it  will  be  found  a saving 
of  material  to  test  the  light  by  making  a trial  exposure 
on  a small  strip  of  paper  just  large  enough  for  the 
purpose. 

Developing. — Although  Nepera  bromide  paper  can  be 
developed  with  eikonogen  or  any  other  developer,  we 
recommend,  however,  as  most  reliable  and  giving  the 
purest  whites,  the  iron  oxalate  developer,  made  in  the 
following  way  : 

Solution  i. 


Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 16  ounces 

Hot  water 48  ounces 

SOLUIION  2. 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 8 ounces 

Hot  water 24  ounces 

Citric  acid 15  grains 


Let  both  solutions  cool  off  before  use,  and  put  them 
in  separate  bottles,  where  they  will  keep  for  months  in 
good  condition.  The  iron  solution  should  be  kept  well 
corked,  and  should  not  be  used  if  not  perfectly  clear  and 
green. 

Immediately  before  use  measure  off  four  volumes  of 
Solution  1,  and  pour  one  volume  of  Solution  2 into  it 
while  stirring,  (Do  not  pour  Solution  1 into  Solution  2, 
as  this  will  not  give  a clear  solution.) 

We  do  not  recommend  any  bromide  of  potassium  as 
restrainer  ; would  advise,  however,  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  addition  of  one  fifth  or  more  of  old  used  devel- 
oper, which  acts  as  an  effective  restrainer,  gives  better 
blacks,  and  allows  the  image  to  appear  gradually.  It  is 
always  better  to  start  development  with  a weak  devel- 
oper containing  some  old  developer,  and  afterward, 
when  the  image  has  begun  to  appear,  fresh  developer 
can  be  added  in  required  quantity  ; and,  finally,  if  neces- 
sary for  bringing  out  the  last  details,  an  entirely  fresh 
developer  can  be  used. 

Development  should  be  carried  out  in  the  proper  time. 
Too  quick  development  will  give  greenish  blacks  and 
flat  prints ; too  slow  development  may  produce  yellow- 
ish whites. 

After  the  paper  has  been  exposed,  lay  it  in  a tray 
with  clean  water  and  let  it  soak,  avoiding  air  bubbles, 
until  it  is  perfectly  limp  ; pour  off  the  water,  flow  the 
developer  over  it  in  one  sweep,  and  rock  the  tray  to  and 
fro,  so  that  the  paper  is  always  evenly  covered.  The 
picture  will  then  gradually  appear.  As  soon  as  the 
details  are  out,  and  the  desired  strength  is  attained, 
pour  the  developer  off  and  apply  the  following  : 

Clearing  Solution. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 about  1 drachm 

Water 1 quart 

This  clearing  solution  should  be  flowed  over  and 
under  the  print  and  the  tray  rocked  for  about  a minute  ; 
then  pour  off  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  at 
least  twice,  taking  care  to  wash  the  back  as  well  as  the 
face  of  print  (which  will  prevent  the  iron  in  the  devel- 
oper from  precipitating  on  the  print).  The  print  is  then 
to  be  rinsed  in  four  changes  of  fresh  water  and  sub- 
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merged  in  the  following  solution  contained  in  a separate 
tray,  for  at  least  15  minutes  or  longer  : 

Fixing  Bath. 


Hyposulphite  of  soda 8 ounces 

Water 64  ounces 


Do  not  expose  the  print  to  daylight  before  it  is  entirely 
fixed. 

After  the  print  is  perfectly  fixed,  it  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  in  repeated  changes  of  water  for  about  one 
and  a half  hours. 

If  the  following  points  are  observed  yellow  prints  will 
be  avoided  : 

The  developer  must  be  acid  and  entirely  clear. 

Too  long  development,  owing  to  under-exposure  or 
too  weak  developer,  must  be  avoided. 

The  clearing  solution  must  be  used  as  directed. 

Fresh  hypo  solution  is  required  every  day. 

The  washing  urast  be  thorough  after  fixing. 

The  prints  must  not  remain  in  the  wash  water  over 
night. 

The  water  should  be  clear  and  free  from  iron. 

Sepia  tones  can  be  obtained  with  uranium  toning 
solution. 


Potassium  ferricyanide  (not  ferrocyanide) 36  grains 

Uranium  nitrate 32  grains 

Acetic  acid 25  drachms 

Water 84  ounces 


Dissolve  the  ferricyanide  in  the  water  and  let  it  stand 
a few  minutes  ; add  the  acetic  acid,  then  the  uranium 
nitrate  ; filter  if  any  precipitate  is  formed. 

If  any  precipitate  forms  during  the  operation  of  ton- 
ing, filter  it  off,  as  it  will  discolor  the  print. 

Before  toning  with  this  bath  the  prints  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  free  from  all  iron  and  hypo. 

Iron  or  enameled  trays  are  liable  to  turn  the  prints  blue. 

Tone  slightly  further  than  the  desired  color  and  wash 
in  running  water  for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  the  print 
is  clear  and  free  from  yellow  color.  Prints  toned  with 
uranium  have  a tendency  to  bronze  in  the  shadows  when 
they  become  old. 

Mounting. — Bromide  prints  may  be  mounted  wet ; 
the  prints  should  not  be  dried  between  blotters  like 
albumenized  paper,  but  should  be  laid  back  down  upon 
glass  or  clean  paper,  or,  better,  on  stretchers  covered 
with  cheese  cloth.  To  mount,  brush  over  the  back  with 
good  paste,  lay  the  print  on  the  mount  and  rub  into 
contact. 

Mounting  on  Stretcher. — Cover  an  artist’s  stretcher 
with  a piece  of  white  muslin  or  cheese  cloth,  stretching 
tightly  while  dry  and  tacking  it  on  the  outside  edges. 
Give  the  cloth  a coat  of  starch  paste,  rubbing  it  well  in 
and  avoiding  streaks  and  lumps  ; lay  over  a smooth 
table  a piece  of  rubber  sheeting  or  glass,  lay  the  wet 
print  on  the  rubber  cloth,  face  down,  and  with  a rubber 
squeegee  scrape  off  the  water.  Give  the  back  of  the 
print,  as  it  lies  on  the  rubber  cloth,  a coat  of  the  paste, 
and  then  lay  the  stretcher,  face  down,  upon  it,  and  rub 
the  muslin  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  print,  using 
a thin  paper  knife  to  reach  under  the  edges  of  the  frame. 
Lift  the  frame  and  rubber  cloth  from  the  table  together 
and  peel  the  rubber  off  from  the  face  of  the  print.  This 
will  leave  the  print  on  the  stretcher  smooth  and  flat. 
When  dry  it  will  be  as  tight  as  a drum  head. 
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No.  4.— SEASCAPES. 

For  the  best  seascape  photograph  we  offer  the  following  : 

First  Prize : A Silver  Medal  and  Photographic  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Second  Prize : A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Third  Prize:  A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Photographic  Times  Certificates  will  also  be  awarded 
to  three  other  competitors,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges,  if 
the  work  be  sufficiently  meritorious. 


RULES. 


Rule  1. — All  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Editor  Pho- 
tographic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  and 
marked  “ Competition,”  according  to  the  class  they  are 
entered  in. 

Rule  2. — No  indication  of  the  competitor’s  identity  to 
be  placed  on  the  competing  pictures.  A nom  de  plume 
(initials  debarred)  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  the  coupon  to  be  found  upon  one  of  the 
advertisement  pages  should  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
name  and  address,  together  with  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  photograph  and  any  other  details  of  interest,  and 
inserted  in  a sealed  envelope,  upon  the  outside  of  which 
the  nom  de  plume  must  be  clearly  repeated. 

Rule  3. — The  competition  to  be  an  open  one.  Any 
number  of  pictures  may  be  sent,  but  each  one  must  be 
accompanied  by  a coupon. 

Rule  4. — All  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  pre- 
paid. 

Rule  5. — The  whole  of  the  work  entered  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor — that  is  to  say,  the  exposure, 
development,  printing,  toning,  mounting  and  finishing. 

Rule  6. — The  prints  mqst  be  mounted.  Framing  op- 
tional. 

Notes. 


All  the  rules  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  or  the 
competitor  will  be  disqualified. 

Absolute  discretion  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  any 
question  outside  the  actual  judging. 

A wards  will  be  withheld  if  the  judges  decide  that  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious . The  possession  of  a Photo- 
graphic 'I  imes  Medal  will,  therefore,  be  a guarantee  of 
a high  order  of  merit. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  reproduc- 
tions of  any  of  the  photographs  submitted. 

No  competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 

Any  photographic  process  may  be  employed. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  will  not  be  returnable. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entries  will  be  December  31st. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  as  soon  after  as  possible. 


76  Lux. — I wish  you  could  give  me  a cheap  solvent  for 
Iodine.  I have  been  using  alcohol  but  find  it  too 
expensive  for  my  purpose. 

76  Answer. — Wood  alcohol  can  be  used  and  is  much 
cheaper.  Iodine  will  also  dissolve  in  water  contain- 
ing iodide  of  potassium. 

77  Willie  B. — What  is  the  size  of  a drop?  One  often 
sees  in  formulae,  the  instruction  given  to  add  so 
many  drops  ? 

77  Answer. — The  size  of  a drop  will  depend  princi- 

pally upon  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  A minim  is 
usually  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a drop.  Dr. 
Eder  gives  the  following  table  showing  the  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  drops  of  different  fluids  by  the 
number  required  to  make  a cubic  centimeter  : 


Water 20 

Hydrochloric  acid 20 

Nitric  acid 27 

Sulphuric  acid 28 

Acetic  acid 38 

Castor  oil 44 

Olive  oil 47 

Oil  of  turpentine 55 

Alcohol ...  62 

Ether 83 


78  F.  A.  M.,  Prescott,  Wis. : What  is  precipitated  and 
what  action  takes  place  when  alum  and  hypo  solu- 
tions are  mixed  ? 

Does  this  mixture  act  upon  nitrate  of  lead  or 
chloride  of  gold  ? 

What  effect  is  produced  upon  the  changed,  and 
also  upon  the  unchanged,  silver  of  a print  by  lead 
nitrate  ? 

Is  a lead  salt  difficult  to  eliminate  from  a gelatine 
print?  What  bad  effects  result  from  its  imperfect 
elimination  ? 

Answers  to  the  above  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
will  confer  a favor  upon  a student  of  photography. 

78  Dear  Sir  : Replying  to  your  favor  of  27th  inst. , we 
reply  that : When  alum  and  hypo  are  mixed  a 
decomposition  takes  place  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equation  : 

3Na2S203  + A123S04  = Al2Oa  + 3S8  + 

S02  + 3Na2S04. 

You  will  notice  by  this  that  sulphurous  acid  is  set 
free  and  oxide  of  aluminium  and  sulphur  deposited. 
The  action  of  nascent  sulphur  and  free  sulphurous 
acid  is  well  known  to  result  in  the  speedy  yellowing 
of  the  print.  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  bath  pos- 
sesses certain  advantages,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
these  are  not  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  it. 

If  a lead  salt  is  added  to  the  bath  the  result  will  be 
a precipitate,  lead  sodium  thiosulphate  is  left  in  the 
solution,  which  decomposes,  forming  black  sulphide 
of  lead.  This  is  precipitated  on  the  image  and  goes 
toward  coloring  the  image.  But  with  the  decom- 
position of  the  lead  sodium  thiosulphate  free  sul- 
phuric acid  is  produced,  which  in  its  turn  liberates 
thiosulphuric  acid,  which  is  also  likely  to  result  in  sul- 
phurization  of  the  image.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bad 
effects  likely  to  result  from  the  addition  of  alum  or 
lead  to  the  combined  bath  are  principally  due  to 
this  action  of  sulphurization,  which  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  chief  cause  for  yellowing  and 
fading  of  the  image. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  Standard  Plate. — The  Scovill  & Adams  Co.  have 
received  a full  line  of  the  well-known  Standard  Dry 
Plates,  and  are  ready  to  fill  all  orders  for  this  Standard 
brand  at  short  notice,  with  the  very  latest  emulsions  in 
all  sizes. 


An  interesting  collection  of  large  work  on  Ilo  paper 
may  be  seen  at  the  salesrooms  of  The  Scovill  & Adams 
Co.  This  work  is  by  the  leading  photographers,  most 
of  whom  are  now  using  this  reliable  brand  of  paper. 


Herck’s  Pyro. — Nearly  all  the  leading  photographers 
are  now  using  Merck’s  pyro,  and  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  their  admiration  of  its  superior  qualities 
over  their  own  signatures.  We  have  printed  a few  of 
these  testimonials  in  this  column  from  time  to  time  in 
the  past,  and  this  week  we  print  another  from  the 
well-known  photographers  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Messrs.  Davis  & Sanford. 


A Correction. — The  mention  of  the  “ Hammer  ” plate 
in  the  note  concerning  the  New  York  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany, which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  26th,  was 
a printers’  mistake.  The  word  should  have  been 
“ Harvard.” 


Hr.  George  E.  Guardineer,  recently  with  J.  N.  Mc- 
Donald, of  Albany,  has  purchased  the  business,  and  will 
continue  it  there  Mr.  Guardineer  is  well  known 
throughout  the  trade,  and  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
great  success. 


The  latest  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  Merck’s 
superior  pyro  comes  from  Messrs.  Davis  & Sanford,  the 
“ Artist  Photographers  ” of  New  York.  These  gentle- 
men write  as  follows : 

“ We  tested  the  sample  of  Merck’s  pyrogallic  acid  and 
have  to  report  that  the  result  was  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  clean,  beautifully  crystallized,  and  works 
with  great  vigor,  yielding  ideal  results.” 


Henry  Clay 

Junior 

Camera. 

Of  course  it’s  good.  Most 
as  good  as  our  $55  Henry 
Clay.  Can’t  specify  here. 
Can  only  quote  price. 

4x5  size, §30 

5x7  size.  ....  $38 

Send  for  description. 

Ths  Scovill  & Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  Street , New  York. 
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Magazine  (if  in  good  condition),  $1 

UNIFORM  WITH  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 


The  Photographic  Times  Binder. 

BEAUTY,  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  CONVEN= 
1ENCE  and  ECONOMY  PERFECTLY  UNITED. 


The  Pliotographie  Times  Binder  will  be 
found  a great  convenience,  not  only  for  holding  together 
the  numbers  for  six  months  in  neat  and  permanent  form, 
but  also  for  keeping  in  place  the  loose  copies  as  they  are 
received  from  week  to  week. 

The  Solid  Wooden  Back  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, corresponding  to  a permanently  bound  book,  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  binders,  with  their  soft, 
‘‘mushy”  backs,  equally  untidy  on  the  table  or  library  shelf. 

Non-Mutilation  of  Contents. — The  magazines  are  in- 
stantly but  securely  bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  magazine,  and  yet  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
Fo”  binding  them,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  it  has  no  equal, 
since  the  Binder  appears  nearly  as  neat  as  when  completely 
filled. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


IjSnsittjess 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  having  first-class  celebrity 
photos  for  sale  will  please  send  sample  and  price  to 
W.  P.  BUCHANAN,  1226  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  PLATINUM  EFFECTS,  use  the  Nepera 
Platinoid-Bromide  paper.  Same  price  and  manipu- 
lation as  the  Nepera  Bromide  Paper.  For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


COLD  PROCESS  PLATINOTYPE. 

No  pictures  so  beautiful  as  Platinotypes  ! 
Platinotypes  win  prizes  everywhere  ! 

But,  LOOK  OUT  for  Imitations  ! ! 

Send  25  cents  for  a trial  order  of  paper  and  devel- 
oper. 

A New  Platinotype  Card  Mount, 

“THE  DAVISON,” 

(Registered.) 

Send  for  sample. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  who  desire  real  artistic  portraits 
at  lowest  prices,  try  us.  Send  for  price  lists. 

N.  L.  STONE  & SON,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  LIST. 

NOW  READY. 


No.  43. 


If  you  want  a bargain  in  the  photographic  line,  send 
your  address. 


RICHARD  H.  MORAN, 

No.  396  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


“We  are  delighted  with  the  case  of  Hammer 
plates  that  you  sent  us  a few  days  ago,”  writes 
Messrs.  Vail  Bros.,  the  popular  photographers 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — One  No.  3,  Fourth  Series,  Voightlander 
Eurvscope  Lens,  with  Prosch  Triplex  Shutter ; late 
number  ; perfect  condition  ; good  as  new  ; cost  $79  ; will 
sell  for  $45,  cash.  Address  “ P.,”  care  Photo  Times, 
423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


“AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY,”  by  W.  1.  Lincoln 
Adams,  is  “A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.  The 
Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 


BARGAINS. — Several  fine  Outfits,  but  little  used 
Lenses,  Shutters,  etc.,  at  way  below  cost  prices.  Address 
C.  M.  BROCKWAY.  33  Worth  St..  New  York. 


SEE  RIGHT  HERE. — I will  sell  an  edition  de  luxe 
copy  of  the  1894  Annual  for  $3  ; quite  new  ; published 
price  $5  ; gilt  edge,  morocco  binding.  First  person 
sending  $3  has  it.  W.  E.  W.,  The  Piiotograthic 
Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


“ ARISTO  LITMUS,”  the  most  sensitive  Litmus 
Paper  in  the  world.  Sample  bottle  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

W.  P.  BUCHANAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES  are  all  the  go.  Try  a 
sample;  either  Andresen’s  or  Hauffs.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


WANTED. — First-class  photographer  and  etcher. 

AVIL  PRINTING  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. — Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  vols.  7,  8, 
and  12  of  The  Photographic  Times.  Please  address, 
giving  price,  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  CO.— Printers  for  Profession- 
al and  Amateur  Photographers. 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PORT E-FEU  I LLE  CARDS. 

7 he  cards  for  these  Albums  may  be  quickly  and  securely  at 
tached  to  the  guards  after  the  prints  are  mounted  and  bur- 
nished. 

Price-list,  including  25  sheets  of  Collins’  best  quality 


White  Cards  : 

No.  2,  10x12  for  8 % Photographs $2  00 

“ 3,  11x14  for  8 xlO  “ . 2 25 

Price-list,  including  25  sheets  of  Collins’  White  Muslin- 
Back  Cards  : 

No.  5,  10x12  for  6%x  8J4  Photographs $2  00 

“ 6,  11x14  for  8 xlO  “ 2 25 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


FERRIC  OXALATE,  Sodium  Ferric  Oxalate,  Potas- 
sium Ferric  Oxalate,  and  other  organic  Iron  Salts  can 
be  obtained  in  quantities  of  one  ounce  or  more  from 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  423  Broome  Street, 
New  York. 


TO  LET. — A gallery,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  in  a 
live  factory  town  ; a rare  chance  for  a single  man  ; will 
run  on  shares  with  right  man. 

FRANK  LUDWIG,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


GRIT  VARNISH. — The  best  retouching  medium  in  the 
market;  6-ounce  bottle,  40  cts. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


S.  P.  C.  EIKOQUINOL  DEVELOPER.— This  “ ne 
plus  ultra”  developer  for  timed  and  instantaneous  expos- 
ures. lantern  slides  and  all  other  kinds  of  transparencies, 
photo-mechanical  work  and  bromide  paper  prints  is  now 
in  stock  and  for  sale  at  35  cents  per  bottie  of  8 ounces. 
No  other  developer  is  now  used  by  the  members  of  Chau- 
tauqua  School  of  Photography  ; no  other  has  attained  to 
equally  fine  results. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York 


“PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  NIGHT,”  by  P.  C.  Ducho- 
chois.  Illustrated.  Very  complete  and  practical  ; 180 
pages.  Price,  $1.  Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


ANDRESEN’S  PURE  SULPHITE,  for  Amidol,  Para 
amido-phenol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  or  Pvro.  Use  only 
Andresen’s  Pure  Sulphite  of  Soda. 


BIG  BARGAIN  LIST  No.  4. 

November  ist,  1894. 

CAMERAS  (Portrait  and  View), 

LENSES  (Portrait  and  View), 

BURNISHERS, 

STANDS, 

Printing  Frames,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  everything  at  rock 
bottom  prices. 

RALPH  J.  GOLSON,  hi  State  St., 
Reference  : Douglass  & Shuey  Co.  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

“The  Yale” 

CAMERA  ? 

IT’S  A DAISY  ! 


NO  MORE 

Of  those  8 x io,  5x8,  or  4 x 5 

CHEAP  PLATES 

left.  But  we  have  a few  of  the  tl/2  x 8*4  (30c.  per  doz.), 
and  5x7  (25c.  per  doz.)  sizes  ; and  plenty  of  3^x4% 
(10c.),  4V  X 5 y2  (15c.),  and  4U  x 6j4  (20c.). 

We  are  having  a great  run  on  these,  and  on  our  new 
Bargain  List,  just  out.  Send  one  cent  stamp  for  the 
latter  and  our  “ Booklet  of  Good  Things.” 

THE  OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

Near  Cortlandt  St.  163  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Amateur  Photography. 

“A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.” 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

(Illustrated.) 

This  is  a practical  treatise  for  the  beginner  by  one 
whose  experience  of,  and  immediate  contact  with,  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  using  the  camera,  in  and  out  of 
doors,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit,  especially  fits  him  to 
Help  the  Beginner. 

It  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  paper  covers  on  receipt  of 
Fifty  Cents. 

In  handsome  Red  Cloth  Binding,  with  Gilt  Lettering. 
One  Dollar. 

Get  the  Permanent  Cloth  Binding. 

This  Book  is  now  in  its  Second  Edition  and  Fourth 
Thousand.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


“SUN  ARTISTS”  No.  1. 

An  Artistic  Publication. 

Contains  Four  large,  superb  photogravure  plates 
from  negatives  by  Mr.  J.  Gale,  the  eminent  English 
amateur. 

Contained  loosely  in  covers,  ready  for  framing. 

Letter-press  by  Mr.  George  Davison.  Only  a few 
copies  imported. 

PRICE,  - - ONE  DOLLAR. 

Will  be  sent,  postpaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 

T welve 

Photographic  Studies. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

A Collection  of  Photogravures  from  the  Best  Repre- 
sentative Photographic  Negatives  by  Leading 
Photographic  Artists. 

Compiled  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

THE  COLLECTION  INCLUDES: 

‘ Dawn  and  Sunset” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ Childhood” H.  McMichael 

“ As  Age  Steals  On  ” J.  F.  Ryder 

“ A Portrait  Study” B.  J.  Falk 

“ Solid  Comfort  ” John  E.  Dumont 

“Ophelia” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ No  Barrier” F.  A.  Jackson 

“ El  Capitan” W.  H.  Jackson 

“ Still  Waters” , . — J.  J.  Montgomery 

“Surf” James  F.  Cowee 

“ A Horse  Race  ” George  Barker 

Hi,  Mister,  may  we  have  some  Apples?” Geo.  B.  Wood 


Printed  on  Japan  Paper,  Mounted  on  Boards.  Size, 
11x14,  in  ornamental  Portfolio  and  a Box. 

Price,  ...  $3.00 


Sent , Postpaid , on  Receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS, 

Photographic  Chemist, 

154  W.  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Consultation  on  the  processes  of  pure  Photography, 
and  on  their  applications  to  the  Industry. 


fgrapljoijromt  ©ffieicj ed  and  Mlaniexl. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Position  wanted  by  a lady  as  attendant  in  reception 
room  and  finishing  ; willing  to  assist.  Address  Box  7, 
The  Photographic  Times,  423  Broome  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Position  wanted  as  operator  and  retoucher  ; can  also 
print ; able  to  do  first-class  work.  Address  Adolph 
Gutkaiss,  25  High  Street,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 


A good  retoucher,  printer  and  all-round  man  wants 
situation  ; salary  low  ; references.  Box  16,  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


Position  as  all-round  man  ; sixteen  years’  experience  ; 
steady  and  reliable ; wages  moderate  if  permanent  ; 
city  or  country  ; four  years  with  last  employer.  Address 
“Photographer,”  care  M.  Morro,  215  Warren  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Operator  and  retoucher,  capable  of  taking  full  charge, 
desires  position  ; best  references.  “ L.,”  785  Broadway, 
care  Anderson. 


A young  man,  twenty-three  years’  of  age,  eight  years 
in  business,  would  like  position  in  some  gallery  as  oper- 
ator ; would  assist  in  printing  and  finishing  ; under- 
stands everything  but  retouching  ; samples  and  best  of 
references.  O.  M.  Thompson,  160  Wooster  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Young  man  (23)  experienced  in  all  branches  of  pho- 
tography, desires  position  at  once.  “ Photographer,” 
Third  Avenue,  corner  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Young  lady,  with  experience,  would  like  position  in 
photo  studio;  can  do  all  parts  of  business,  but  would 
prefer  counter  work.  Address  Miss  Violet  Crawford, 
Bensonhurst,  Long  Island. 


A situation  as  first-class  retoucher;  of  good  habits, 
sober  and  steady;  can  give  samples  of  work  and  refer- 
ences. Address  “ Retoucher,”  2636  Darien  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A RELIABLE  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

Successors  to 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS." 


Photographic  Department  Scovill  Manuf’g  Co 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 


W.  Irving  Adams.  Pres't. 
H.  Littlejohn,  Sec’y. 


Office  and  Salesrooms, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BALLMAN  HOLDER 

IS  A GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

ESPECIALLY  CONVENIENT  FOR  TOURISTS. 


Containing  a descriptive  Price  List  of  rill 
goods  pertaining  to  Photography,  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  application  to 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 


TIME  AND 
INST. 


THORNTON-PICKARD 

’ 1 SHUTTER.^ 


Largest  Sale 
in  the  World, 


Theoretically  and  practically  the  most  efficient.  Gives  exposures  of  any 
duration.  No  vibration.  Fits  two  or  more  lenses. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


C.  C.  RARER. 

Do  you  want  to  support  the  “Combine’'?  if  so,  don’t  buy  the 
C.  C.  Export  Paper,  manufactured  by  the  C.  C.  Paper  Co.,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  for  it  sells  at  $1.50  per  gross,  cabinet  size,  direct  and 
fresh  from  the  factory.  Do  you  want  a paper  that  is  a'lways  changing 
from  fair  to  bad,  with  red  spots,  streaks,  yellowness;  that  curls,  cracks, 
chips;  that  requires  ice  water  and  perfect  temperature  to  w<  >rk  it  ? 
Then  don’t  buy  the  C.  C.  Export  Paper.  It  won’t  suit  you  ? If  you 
want  the  reverse,  send  your  orders  to  us,  and  get  the  finest  collodion 
paper  made  anywhere,  or  by  anybody,  on  which  you  can  obtain  the 
finest  effects  possible  with  a sensitized  paper,  and  is  absolutely  guar- 
anteed by  the  C.  C.  PAPER  CO..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PLIflTnPP APUITQQ  Leading  Professiona| 

SHU  I UutlArntllO  and  Amateurs 

— USE  THE  — 


THE  THORNTON-PICKARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

2 Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

MINOTT  M.  GOVAN, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Supplies, 
No.  5 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

(Three  doors  from  Broadway.) 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  on 
application.  Lenses  and  Outfits  a specialty. 


W.  H.  WALMSLEY  & CO., 


WALPOLE  HYPOsulorHITE  SODA 

Every  lot  tested  chemically  and  photographically  be- 
fore shipping.  If  your  supply  man  does  not  keep  the 
Walpole  Hypo  we  will  supply  your  wants,  1 lb.  or  tons. 

WALPOLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Walpole,  Mass. 


63-67  Washington  Street, 

CHICAGO. 

EVERYTHING  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ERTYPE . 

COMPANYrW 

(4  69  SPRING  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

VIEWS,  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

Made  into  Souvenirs  at  short  notice  from  photo- 
graphs or  negatives. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Edition  Prices. 


THE  AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  unprepared  paper  for  all 

photographic  purposes. 

No.  64  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

Specialties  in  Rapid  Rectili- 
near and  Wide-Angle  Photo- 
graphic Lenses. 

Each  Lens  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

L.  MANASSE,  Optician, 

88  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

Real  want  is  a place  to  obtain  good,  honest,  intelligent 
portrait  work  at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to 
reach  the  masses.  A house  whose  regular  work  is 
equal  to  the  samples  sent  out.  We  claim  to  supply 
this  want.  Write  us. 

N.  L.  STONE  & SON,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Stephen  B.  Butts.  “ MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE,"  John  F.  Adams 

NEW  HOUSE, 

BUTTS  & ADAMS, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

457  & 459  Washington  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAMS  of  ’94. 

The  November  issue  of  The  Photogram  will  include  a special 
illustratrated  criticism  and  description  of  the  London  exhibitions* 
photo  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  pictures,  and  sketches 
of  many  others. 

The  I*all  Mall  Show,  described  and  sketched  by  A.  Horsley 

Hinton. 

The  Salon,  described  and  sketched  by  A.  H.  Wall. 

No  extra  charge  ; supplied  to  all  regular  subscribers  ; but  the  edi- 
tion will  be  limited.  Annual  subscription,  post-free,  $1,10. 

New  York  : Philadelphia  : 

Spon  & Chamberlain,  Cortlandt  St.  W.  P.  Buchanan,  1226  Arch  St. 


STANDARD  PAPERS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

B.  E\  TC.  rives 

For  Albumenizing,  Aristotype  (Gelatine  and  Collodion,)  Bromide,  Solar  Enlargements, 
Platinotype,  Chloride,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  estimates. 

BLANCHET  FRERES  & KLEBER,  - Boulevard  des  Capucines,  24,  Paris,  France, 
New  York  Office  : 621  Broadway  (Cable  Building).  Hermann  Lips,  Manager. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SWIFT 

Lenses  are  the  Best. 

TRY  THEM  BEFORE 
PURCHASING 


ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 


Aristoty pes : And  How  & 


By  Walter  E.  Woodbury, 

The  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Gelatino- 
Chloride  paper  into  England  several  years  ago. 

This  very  complete  book  comprises  full  instructions  on 
* How  to  make  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper,”  “ How  to  make 
Collodio-Chloride  Paper,”  and  in  “The  Art  and  Practice 
of  making  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Aristotypes.” 

It  is  fully  illustrated,  representing  all  the  different  proc- 
esses described  in  this  book,  containing  four  full-page 
Aristotypes. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  goods,  or  sent 
postpaid  on  leceipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SWEET, WALLACH  & GO. 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  World 


ANNUALS. 

Back  volumes  of  “The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Alma- 
nac ” are  becoming  very  scarce.  We  have  a limited 
stock  of  the  following  volumes,  which  we  will  sell 
at  the  regular  published  pricks  as  long  as  they  hold 


out : 

1887,  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) $1  00 

(Postage,  12  cents  extra.) 

1888,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  12_cents  extra.) 

1889,  Out  of  print. 

1890,  in  paper  covers 50 

(Postage,  14  cents  extra.) 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1891,  in  paper  covers . 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1892,  Out  of  print. 

1893,  A few  left.  In  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1894,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1885,  1886, 

1887,  1888,  1889 25 

British  Journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887, 

1891 25 

Photo  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871, 

1876,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 25 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


i8g 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association : 

Please  send  me  The  Photographic  Times,  commencing 
with i8g  , for Jo  my  address : 


Name .... 

p.  a, .... 

County , 
State, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  BUREAU. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can  supply 

HALF-TONE  CUTS, 

on  Copper  or  Brass,  of  the  finest  quality  only,  for  art  pub- 
lications or  advertising  purposes,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Photographers  desiring  to  reproduce  photograps,  or  to 
get  up  circulars,  pamphlets  or  business  cards,  will  do  well 
to  send  to  us  for  quotations. 

We  will  also  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  electros  from 
the  half-tones  appearing  in  this  magazine. 

Address,  Manager, 

The  Photographic  Times  Engraving  Bureau, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED 

DEPOT  and  STOCK  HOUSE, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Professional  and  Amateur  Photographers. 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  ALL  ORDERS. 

LOWEST  PRICES,  BEST  GOODS. 

Cameras , Amateur  Outfits , Dry-Plates , Card  Stock  and  Chemicals 
|=ip”Dark-room  for  use  of  customers. 

J.  N.  McDONNALD, 

Opp.  Union  Depot  Arcade,  544  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


“THE  KNACK.” 

NOT  THE  CAMERA, 

BUT  THE  BOOK. 

Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity. 

Price,  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price 
by 

THE  SCOV1LL  & ADAMS  CO  , 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  FINE  BOOKS. 


PHOTOTYPE  HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PHOTO  L1THO 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Half-Tone  Blocks  for  typograph- 
ical printing.  The  same  excellence  which  characterizes  our  Gelatine 
Work  will  be  given  to  this,  and  we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a trial 
order. 

These  blocks  are  suitable  for  Catalogues  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
illustration',  but  for  the  better  grade  of  work  we  recommend  the  Photo- 
type. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  submit  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Letter- 
Press  Printing,  and  preparation  of  Catalogues  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  of  work,  and  will  in  each  case  give  the  best  of  its  kind. 

THE  F.  GUTEKUNST  CO. 

F.  Gutkkunst,  Pres.  813  & 815  Girard  Avenue,  and 

M.  Gutekunst,  Sec.  & Treas.  1700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Imperial  Photograph  Galleries , 712  Arch  Street. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

— OF — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

TO  COMPLETE  SETS. 

We  can  supply  a few  back  volumes  of  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  bound,  of  the  following  years,  at  the 


prices  indicated  : Per  Vol. 

Vol.  1,  1871,  -------  $3.00 

Vol.  2,  1872,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  3,  1873, 3.00 

Vol.  4,  1874,  - 3.00 

Vol.  s,  1875, 3.00 

Vol.  6,  1876,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  9,  1879, 3.00 

Vol.  10,  1880,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  11,  1881,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  13,  1883, 3.00 

Vol.  14,  1884,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  15,  1885, 4.00 


Vol.  16,  1880,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 
Vol.  16,  1886,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  17,  1887,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 
Vol.  18,  1888,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4 00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  22,  1892,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  22,  1892,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
These  prices  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  as  the  older 
volumes  become  more  scarce. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  COMPETITION. 

No.  4.— SEASCAPE. 

This  coupon  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  each  picture. 

Novi  de  plume , 

Name 

A ddress , 

I hereby  certify  that  the  picture  entered  by  me  is  the  result  of  my  own  work  entirely. 

Signature , 

Remarks 
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Below  the  Equator 

As  well  as  in 
Europe  and  America, 

SOLIO  Leads. 

JOHANESSBURG,  TRANSVAAL, 

South  Africa,  July  18th,  1894. 
The  Eastman  P.  M.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Goitlenien : — About  two  months  ago  I purchased 
eleven  quires  of  Solio  paper  from  Goch  (a  local  photog- 
rapher), who  must  have  had  it  in  stock  about  eighteen 
months.  Some  of  the  rolls  were  much  knocked  about 
and  the  ends  open,  part  of  the  paper  being  much  dis- 
colored, particularly  the  ends.  Before  purchasing  I took 
a sheet  (which  had  been  knocked  about  the  printing 
room  and  was  very  yellow)  for  trial  and  was  surprised 
to  find  on  toning  how  beautifully  it  cleared  and  when 
finished  was  superior  to  the  other  prints  from  same 

negative  on , using  exactly  the  same  toning 

bath,  etc.  I find  also  that  I can  rely  upon  getting  pure 
whites  on  Solio  when  working  big  batches,  while  on  the 
I always  expect  to  find  a certain  number  yellow. 

Immediately  afer  giving  Solio  a fair  trial  I sent  to  my 
brother,  .who  is  coming  out,  to  get  me  fifty  quires,  and  if 
the  quality  is  still  as  good  I certainly  do  not  wish  for 
anything  better.  * * * * * Before  long,  I am  con- 
fident, no  other  printing-out  paper  will  be  in  demand 
here.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  BARNETT. 

NOTHING  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  SOLIO. 

• Send  10  cents  for  • 

; sample  package  and  '**  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

; print,  cabinet  size.  • Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A FEW  COPIES  LEFT 

OF  THE  SUPERB 

EDITION  DE  LUXE 

OF  THE 

American  Annual 
of  Photography. 


VOL.  I.— 1887.  VOL  II.— 1888.  VOL.  IV— 1890. 
VOL.  VIII— 1894. 


These  books  are  handsomely  printed  on  special  laid 
paper,  beautifully  bound,  and  in  all  respects  present  a 
most  elegant  appearance. 


Price,  $5.00  per  Volume. 


These  books  will  be  sent,  carefully  packed,  express  paid, 
at  this  price  as  long  as  the  stock  holds  out. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


Have 

You 

1 ned 

THE  ZEISS? 


No! 


Better  do  so  at  ON CE. 


The  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 


H ave  Them. 


AN  ANNOUNCEHENT! 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  New  York  Photogravure 
Company  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  offer  a series  of  magnificent 
Photogravures,  at  a very  low  price. 

The  first  is  that  which  has  been  already  published  and  described  by 
us,  being  “ THE  COURT  OF  HONOR  ” at  the  World’s  Fair.  The 
companion  to  this  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  ready.  It 
represents  a view  of  the  "ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  AND 
COURT  OF  HONOR,”  looking  up  from  the  Peristyle.  These  two 
pictures  form  a magnificent  souvenir  of  the  World’s  Fair,  and  imper- 
ishable ones,  which  have  not  been  approached  in  artistic  or  technical 
excellence.  Each  measures  about  18  x 22  inches,  and  they  are  printed 
in  the  best  style,  on  paper  24x32  inches. 

The  next  two  pictures  are  photogravures  from  negatives  made  by 
Mr,  John  E.  Dumont,  of  Rochester,  and  form  admirable  companion 
pictures.  Their  titles  are,  “NO  DOUBT,”  and  "IN  DOUBT,”  and 
represent,  in  one  case,  a monk,  with  a winning  hand  of  cards,  and 
having  no  doubt  what  his  play  is  to  be.  In  the  other,  a monk  holding 
a hand  of  cards  which  evidently  is  a loosing  one,  and,  as  evidently,  he 
is  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  play. 

The  story  of  these  pictures  is  admirably  told,  and  with  all  the  well 
known  skill  of  Mr.  Dumont. 

The  next  in  the  series  is  a “LANDSCAPE  WITH  SHEEP,”  by 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield,  of  Philadelphia,  and  can  well  pass  for  a 
reproduction  of  a painting  by  Verbeck  Hoven,  not  that  it  is  in  any 
sense  a copy  of  any  picture,  being  entirely  original,  but  in  sentiment 
and  feeling  equaling  the  best  and  most  artistic  work  of  the  painter. 
As  a companion  to  this,  “A  STORM  AT  BRIGHTON”  is  pub- 
lished. This  was  one  of  the  prize  pictures  at  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  joint  Societies  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  It  is  exceedingly  effective  as  a study  of  cloud  and 
motion  of  water,  and  forms  an  admirably  suggestive  study  for  artists. 
It  is  from  a negative  by  Mr.  Ernest  Edwards,  President  of  the  New 
York  Photogravure  Company. 

The  well  known  picture  of  " Flirtation  ” has  also  been  engraved  for 
this  series,  and  will  be  very  popular.  This  picture  (it  will  be  remem- 
bered) appeared  in  tne  American  "Annual  of  Photography  ” for  1892. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  first,  all  these  pictures  measure  about 
16  x 12  inches  for  size  of  work,  and  are  printed  on  etching  paper,  22  x 28 
inches. 

The  uniform  price  of  all  is  $2.00  each.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Other  subjects  will  follow,  from  time  to  time. 

These  Photogravures  will  be  Sent  Post-paid , by  Mail , 
Carefully  Packed , on  Receipt  of  Price. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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French  Satin  Junior,  the  best 

BLUE  PRINT  PAPER 

For  the  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  has 
been  IMPROVED. 

Unsurpassed  for  beautiful  definition,  and  as  now  made  the  keeping 
qualities  are  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Our  Gross  Packages  have  new 
and  desirable  features. 

4x5  per  gross,  $1.00  5x8  per  gross,  82.00 

Your  Money  Back  if  You  Want  it. 

Our  new  and  interesting  book  on  Blue  Printing  sent  on  application. 

J.  C.  1ILLEN, 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

PHILADELPHIA  BLUE  PRINT  CO., 

REMOVED  TO 

919-921  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Patented  July  17.  1887. 


STAMP  PORTRAITS. 

These  are  the  only  stamp 
portraits  that  are  gummed 
and  perforated,  and  being 
the  exact  size  of  ordinary 
U S.  postage  stamps,  pho- 
tographers and  others  will 
rind  them  an  interesting 
novelty  in  advertising  their 
ousiness,  as  they  can  be 
mounted  on  business  and 
visiting  cards,  letter-heads, 
etc. 

We  also  make  a size  four 
times  larger  than  the  stamp 
pictures  Send  for  samples 
and  prices,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Address 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Sole  Agent, 

K.  £.  Cor.  8th  4 Locust  St*. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 


If  it’s  $25 

worth  of  camera  you  want,  it’s 
the  “ Waterbury  Detective.” 

If  it’s  $55 


ARABOL  PASTE 

FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


worth,  why  that  means  ‘ ‘ Henry 
Clay.”  Send  for  Manuals. 


TRY  IT!  NONE  BETTER!! 


Scovill  Of  Adams  Co . , 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


NEW  ACME  BURNISHER. 


HOLLOW  ROLL  BURNISHER. 

HEATED  DIRECTLY  BY  OIL. 
HEATS  ABSOLUTELY  EVEN. 
No  Danger,  or  Smell  of  Gasoline. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  catalogue. 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


A BARGAIN 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

AN  IMPROVED 

Hand  Camera  Outfit, 

COMPLETE,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

1 4x5  Advill  Film  Camera.  Regular  price $20.00 


1 Pomeroy  Lantern,  “ 75 

24x5  Erebus  Trays,  “ uoo 

1 2-ounce  Graduate,  “ 20 

1 lb.  Hypo  Soda,  “ ™ 

1 Bottle  Columbian  Developer,  “ 3° 

1 Dozen  4x5  Key  E Films,  “ 80 

Total $23.15 


Price,  complete,  only  $20. 

ONLY  A FEW  IN  STOCK. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
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Stop  Reading  this  Advertisement  something  about 

RED  LABEL  (§)  PAPER 

EXTRA. 

It  is  the  ideal  paper  for  professionals  and  amateurs.  Nothing  to  equal  it. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  convinced,  try  it. 

BRADEISCH  & PIERCE,  BAY  RIDGE,  N.  Y. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

photographic  goods.  Trade  Agents. 


600  Photographers 

Now  using  The  Semi-Centennial 


Camera  Stand. 


THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  GIVES  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION. 


New  England  Agents  for  American  Optical 
Co.’s  Apparatus.  Best  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Price  List.  : : : 


DON’T  USE  ANY  OTHER.  TRY  ONE  AND  BE 
CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

All  Dealers  Sell  Them. 

HORGAN,  ROBEY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Clemons’  New  Matt-Surface  Paper. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A REVOLUTION  IN 
THE  ART  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

After  many  years  of  scientific  research  a preparation  for  the  salting  of  plain  photographic  paper  has  been  discov- 
ered, by  which  method  the  finest  printing  results  are  obtainable.  The  advantages  are  apparent  to  all. 

I. — Constant  use  will  not  discolor  the  silver  bath. 

II. — Will  produce  the  finest  detail  in  printing.  , , , , , 

I X I . — Any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained  from  sepia  to  jet-black  with  less  gold  than  ever  before. 

IV,' The  “ New  Matt-Surface"  paper  when  sensitized  will  keep  fresh  for  a long  time  if  properly  stored. 

V. — The  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Forsaleby  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Sample  Sheets,  by  mail,  10  cents  each.  4^3  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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IMPROVED  SPRING  BACK 

ECLIPSE  ALBUM. 

PRICE  LIST. 

Improved  Spring  Back  with  Twenty-Four  Collins 
Cards.  White  and  Gray. 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  2% 

No.  3 
No.  3 'A 
No.  4 
No.  5 

Nos.  1,  2,  2%,  3.  3 lA  and  4 arc  handsomely  finished  in 
Morocco,  half  leather  bound,  with  gilt  title,  and  eni  losed 
in  a neat  box.  No.  5 is  extra  gold  finish. 

For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  Ss  ADAMS  COMPANY, 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


IMPROVED 


ANTIQUE  OAK 


DETECTIVE  CAMERAS 


To  meet  the  demand  for  a cheap  Detective  Camera  within  the  reach  of  the  youth,  and  of  those 
who  want  to  make  but  a moderate  investment  in  photographic  appliances,  we  have  introduced  the 
Improved  Antique  Oak  Camera,  which  is  certainly  lighter  and  more  compact  than  any  other  cheap 
detective  camera  in  the  market,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  has  a much  more  expensive  and  more 
perfect  lens. 

This  Double  Combination  Instantaneous  Lens,  with  Interchangeable  Stops,  when  bought  separately 
costs  as  much  as  the  whole  camera. 

The  whole  front  of  this  camera  is  hinged,  which  is  a great  convenience.  The  camera  has  a Recessed 
Finder,  an  Instantaneous  and  Time  Shutter  with  Speed  Regulator,  Cap  for  timed  exposures,  and  one 
Double  Dry  Plate  Holder. 

Price. 

No.  i,  4x5  Antique  Oak  Camera,  - $15.00 

No.  2,  u Leather  Covered  u 17.50 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 


FOR  SALE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANTS. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

TheColumbian  Developer. 

Complete  in  One  Solution. 

The  Very  Latest— and=The  Very  Best. 

The  Columbian  Developer  is  a powerful,  new,  one-solution 
developer,  especially  suited  for  undertimed  and  instantaneously  exposed 
plates.  It  yields  negatives  of  the  most  beautiful  half-tones  and  middle 
tints,  and  of  unsurpassed  printing  qualities. 

Full  directions  for  working  on  each  bottle. 

Price,  for  Eight-ounce  Bottle,  only  30  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


6x  7 cards $2  2ft 

7 x 10  “ B M 

10  x 7'A  " upright 3 f>0 

10  x 12  “ 3 7ft 

12x10  “ upright 4 2f 

11  x 14  “ 4 25 

14  x 17  “ 7 00 
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W uestner’s 


i i 


White  Label” 


Sens. 


Plate.  For  Studio  Work 


Price  the  same  as  for  the  “Regulars.” 
Try  Them  and  Convince  Yourself. 


They  are  extremely  rapid 
and  give  full  detail  and 
brilliancy. 


Wuestner’s  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 


We  have  at  last  obtained  a Photo  Blotting 
Paper  (The  Albion)  which  is  absolutely  chem- 
ically pure.  It  is  a very  different  article  from 
ordinary  blotting  paper,  which  always  contains 
more  or  less  impurities  that  are  injurious  to 
photographic  prints.  This  paper  may  be  used 
in  the  most  delicate  photographic  operations 
with  perfect  safety.  We  had  it  especially  made 
for  photographers’  purposes,  and  can  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  it. 

Price  per  Half  Ream,  - $12  00 

“ “ Dozen  Sheets,  - 72 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Albion  (100  lb.;  Photo  Blotting  Paper. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

SOLE  IMPORTERS. 


THE  HAMMER  DRY  PLATE 

Satisfies  those  who  want  the  BEST. 

For  they  are  the  standard  of 

Excellency,  Rapidity  and  Uniformity. 

To-day  are  even  better  than  ever. 

INCOriPARABLE  for  the  Studio. 

for  Landscape  Photography, 
for  the  Hand  Camera, 
for  Interiors. 

jjgp  ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HAMMER  DRY  PALTE  CO, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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A GREAT  ADVANCE! 

JOHN  WYETH  & BROTHER’S 

COMPRESSED  TABLETS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS, 

A Compact  and  Complete  Equipment  of 
Adjusted  and  Accurately  Prepared  Pho- 
tographic Chemicals  in  the  Form  of  Com- 
pressed Tablets,  for  the  Extemporaneous 
Preparation  of  the  Various  Solutions 
Used  and  Required  to  Develop  and  Fix 
Plates  and  to  Tone  and  Fix  Prints. 


No  Necessity  for  Scales.  Dry  and  Lortable. 
No  Waste  or  Deterioration  of  Solutions. 

Price  for  Complete  Equipment,  - $3.00 

“ Developing  Outfit,  - - 1.75 

“ Print-Toning  “ - - 1.75 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  Unrivaled 

STEIN HEIL  LENSES. 


1 he  best  and  most  rapid  lens  for 
general  work  for  both  professional  and 
amateur  photographers.  Remarkable  for 
its  powerful  and  even  illumination  and 
sharpness. 

Series  III.  The  prototype  of  all  rapid 
symmetrical  and  rectilinear  combinations. 
Guaranteed  equal  to  the  most  expensive 
lenses  of  its  kind. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  BROOME  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  WATERBURY  DETECTIYE  CAMERAS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 


Timed  and  Instantaneous  Photographs.  This  is  the 
only  Detective  Camera  which  is  as  well  adapted  for 
making  timed  views  as  for  photographing  quickly 
moving  objects.  The  negatives  produced  are  of  such 
sharpness  that  they  may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any 
size,  It  is 

The  only  Detective  Camera  made  for  plate  for  tripod, 
and  with  ground-glass  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  just 
as  in  an  ordinary  view  camera.  This  ground-glass  is 
where  it  cannot  easily  be  broken. 


The  Recessed  Finder  shows  the  same  image  as  is  included 
on  the  ground-glass,  though  diminished  in  size.  With- 
out this  accurate  finder,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  what  is 
taken  in  or  left  out  of  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

The  Focusing  Scale  is  beside  the  Finder,  where  it  may 
be  readily  seen  and  adjusted. 

Price  List. 

Leather 


4x5  Waterbury  Detective  Camera,  with  Covered 

2 Double  Holders  $25  00 

5x7  Waterbury  Detective  Camera,  with 

2 Double  Holders 40  00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

OF  THE 

ZEISS-AN  ASTIGM  AT 

LENSES 

IN  NEW  CATALOGUE,  JUST  ISSUED. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Remember 


THAT 

“Three  Crown” 

Albumen  Paper 

Is  absolutely  the  BEST. 


WHY? 


Because  none  but  the  Best  of  the  Rives  Paper  is  selected 
for  Albumenizing  the  THREE  CROWN  BRAND. 

It  is  therefore  free  from  the  imperfections  often  to  be  found 
in  other  brands,  which  arise  from  defects  in  the  plain  paper, 
and  hence  cannot  be  avoided. 


When  purchasing  a Developer 

please  be  particular  to  specify 


Schering’s, 


the  oldest  and  most 

favorably  known  brand. 


Pat  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  f acsimiles  here  given . 
, ONE  OUNCE , 


s,  ?wogallic  A('H) 

E.SCHERING,— 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE  “SCHERING’S.”  EXCELLED  BY  NONE 


REGISTERED. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 


423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW  AND  GOOD. 

MERCK’S  SUPERIOR  PYRO. 

WYETH'S  COMPRESSED  TABLETS. 

WOODBURY  ANTIPYR. 

S.  P.  C.  ACID  FIXING  AND  HARDENING  COMPOUND. 

TRY  THEM.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

The  result  justifies 
the  expense. 

$55 

buys  a Henry  Clay  Camera, 
and  you  get  a $55  result  in 
every  picture. 

Our  Henry  Clay  Manual  tells  all  about 
it.  Free. 

Scovill  & Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

AMATEURS,  ATTENTION  ! 

Please  remember  that  in  speed  and  every  desirable  optical 
quality  no  lenses  yet  constructed  can  rival 

Voigtlander’s  Euryscope  Lenses, 

which  are  made  in  seven  different  styles. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  & CO., 

3 19  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  for  Sprange’s  Amateurs’  Directory  for  1894. 


Woodbury  Antipyr. 

AN  IMPROVED  CONCENTRATED  HARDENER 
FOR  GELATINE  PLATES  AND  PRINTS. 


Mix  one  ounce  of  this  solution  with  ten  ounces  of  water  and  soak 
the  plate  or  print  therein  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  Then  rinse  off 
and  dry. 


The  plate  or  print  thus  treated  will  withstand  a heat  exceeding  ioo°  F.  This  solution 
may  be  used  repeatedly. 


PRICE  PER  BOTTLE, 75  CENTS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company 

would  call  attention  to  Dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  to  their  superior 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Photographic  Cards, 
claiming  that  they  have  always  in  stock,  or  are  prepared  to  make  promptly 
to  order,  a greater  variety  and  much  larger  quantity  of  Cards  of  superior 
quality  than  any  other  establishment  in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Warehouse,  No.  527  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


Look  out 
for 

imitations 

of 


WATERBURY 

CARDBOARD. 


Look  out 
for  the 
genuine,  too, 
and  see 
that  you 
get  it. 


It  is 


the  Best 

and  Cheapest. 
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SCOVILL’S 

ALBUMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Size  of  Cards 

6x7 

7x10 

10x12 

11x12 

14x17 

For  Photographs  (size) 

4x5 

5x  8 

6*x8i 

8x10 

11x14 

Plain 

$1.25 

$1.50 

$2.25 

$2.50 

$5.00 

Each  album  has  48  pages,  24  leaves.  In  them 
the  finest  card-board  only  is  used,  chemically 
free  from  anvthing  that  could  injure  a print. 


Non-Curling  Kalona 


THE  TRIPLEX  SHUTTER 

Still  stands  without  a rival,  as  the  only  reliable,  first- 
class  Shutter  for  all-around  work,  from  time  to  instant- 
aneous exposures  of  second  and  greater.  For  race- 
track work,  etc.,  the  Athlete  shutter  is  needed.  It  is 
used  by  all  the  leading  professionals. 


IMPROVED  PROCESS. 

Every  paekagrc  of  Kalomi  numbered  999  or  over,  contains 
our  new 

NON-CURLING  COLLODION  PAPER, 

WHICH  CAN  BE 

Used  in  Cold  or  Hot  Water. 

Toned  in  Separate  or  Combined  Bath. 
Will  not  Chip,  Crack,  Frill  or  Blister. 

Keeps  Indefinitely.  Staple  as  a Dry  Plate. 

'!'  Si'  )|! 

Costs  no  more  than  Cork  Screw  or  Jelly  Papers. 

IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  TO  USE  IT. 


Will  stand 

any 

climate. 


No  complicated 
mechanism  to 
get  deranged. 


Our  STORAGE  FLASH  LAHP  has  been  called  the 
“Lightning”  by  users  who  claim  that  is  the  only 
proper  name  for  it.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  and 
most  powerful  portable  Flash-Light  device  on  the 
market. 


PRICE,  - $5.00 


For  Pure  Magnesium  only. 


ORDER  IT  NOW  FROM  TOUR  DEALER. 

Professionals  are  requested  to  send  for  samples. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


NEW  YORK  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

CHICAGO,  BLOOriFIELD, 

21  Quincy  St.  NEW  JERSEY. 


PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

389  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE  UNRIVALED  STEINHEIL  LENSES. 


These  Lenses  not  only  maintain  their  old-established  reputation,  but  continue  to  • 
lead  in  the  field  of  progress.  Made  in  six  different  series  tor  every  description  of  worn. 

Special  attention  is  called  to 

Series  No.  II,  Patent  Antiplanatic,  the  newest  conception  in  rapid  lenses.  For 
Instantaneous  Portraits,  Large  Heads,  Full  Figure  Groups,  Architecture,  and  Land- 
scape. A marvel  of  illumination,  depth  and  rapidity.  No  Photographer  or  Amateur 
should  purchase  a lens  before  testing  a Steinheil,  Series  No.  II.  See  accompanying 
cut. 


Series  No.  Ill,  the  famous  Aplanatic  tube,  the  illumination  of  which  has  been 
increased,  and  which  is  recommended  for  large  Portraits,  full-size  Figures,  Groups 
Architecture,  and  Landscape. 

Series  No.  VI,  Wide  Angle  Aplanat,  which  has  no  rival  tor  copying  Maps 
Charts,  Paintings  and  Engravings.  It  is  the  Photo-lithographer’s  favorite. 

Send  or  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  to 

THE  SCOYILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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The  Henry  Clay,  Jr. 

Partly  owing  to  the  march  of  progress,  and  partly  to  the  present  tight  state  of  the  money  market,  there  has 
long  been  a demand  for  a hand  camera  which  should  possess  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  good  work,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  obtainable  at  a reasonably  moderate  price.  That  we  have  successfully  met  this  with  our  new 
Henry  Clay  Junior  camera  we  think  all  will  readily  admit  on  seeing  that  apparatus.  The  superb  workmanship  of 

the  Henry  Clay  camera  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description 
from  us,  and  we  have  only  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  the  new  camera,  the  finish  is  in 
almost  every  way  equal.  The  Henry  Clay  Junior  is  now  made  in 
the  two  sizes,  4x5  and  5x7,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  camera  of 
these  dimensions  in  certain  points  which  we  shall  specify.  It  con- 
tains space  for  three  holders,  or  six  plates.  A novel  arrangement 
has  been  added  by  which  the  holders  can  be  slipped  into  place  with- 
out the  usual  inconvenience  attached  to  such  proceeding.  The  lens 
is  a perfect  little  beauty,  and  does  very  fine  work.  The  front  por- 
tion has  a sliding  up  and  down  movement  for  the  lens,  but  no 
swing  ; indeed,  with  a hand  camera  this  is  but  very  rarely  necessary,  such  objects  that  require  it  are  best  left 
alone  with  small  cameras.  The  camera  front  can  be  fitted  into  position  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  move- 
ment is  the  work  of  a second ; by  pressing  the  catch  the  front  of  the  box  falls  down,  a piece  of  brass  is  caught 
hold  of,  the  camera  comes  forward  to  the  scale  and,  with  one-quarter  turn,  it  is  fixed  as  firmly  as  a rock  into  posi- 
tion The  instrument  is  fitted  with  revolving  diaphragms,  reversible  finder  and  an  admirable  little  shutter,  which 
can  be  used  for  time  or  instantaneous  work.  When  closed  the  dimensions  of  the  4 x 5 camera  are  5^4  x 7 x 6,  in- 
cluding the  three  holders  contained  therein.  Altogether  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  instrument  to  all  who 
require  a first-class  camera  at  a moderate  price. 

It  is  manufactured  in  the  works  of  the  famous 

AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY. 

Price,  4x5  size,  $30.00,  Price,  5x7  size,  $38.00. 

Extra  Holders  for  4x5  size,  $1.25  each.  Extra  Holders  for  5x7  size,  $1.30  each. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


THE  SCOVILL  MAGNESIUM  COMPOUND 


IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  quantities  have  been  eaten  at  various  times.  We  have  often 
poundecTit  in  a mortar  to  show  that  it  does  not  explode. 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Compound. 


In  ounce  bottles,  with  fuses $0  50 

In  quarter  pound  cans,  with  fuses 1 40 

In  half  “ “ “ 2 65 

In  one  “ “ “ “ 5 00 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Cartridges. 

Per  Doz.  Per  Gro. 


No.  i.  Small  size,  20  grains $0  50  $6  00 

“ 2.  Medium,  40  grains 80  9 00 

“ 2]/z  Large,  60  grains 1 20  13  00 

“ 3.  Extra  Large,  80  grains 1 50  *7  00 


THE 


SOMETHING  NEW.  JUST  OUT. 

ACID  FIXING  AND  HARDENING  COMPOUND 

For  NEGATIVES,  TRANSPARENCIES,  LANTERN- 
SLIDES  and  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

Destroys  all  developing  fog  and  yields  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
permanent  results. 


This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  so  long  as  it  fixes.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a reducer  of  over  density 
by  a long  continued  treatment. 


Price  in  one  lb.  packages,  only  25  cts.  | In  one-half  lb.  packages,  only  15  cts. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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ASK  FOR  THE 

GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.’S  NEW  SHUTTER. 

IT  SELLS  A T HALF  PRICE. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FLASHLIGHT  WORK. 

AND  YOU  WANT  A GOOD  MACHINE. 

The  Hunter  Flash-Light  Machine 

IS  THE  BEST. 

We  have  in  this  machine  an  apparatus  specially  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the  light  all 
over  a large  surface,  and  the  system  employed  in  igniting  the  powder  is  such  that  the  greatest 
illuminating  power  possible  is  obtained  from  a given  quantity  of  powder.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
this  is  over  twenty  times  greater  than  the  luminosity  that  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the 
powder  in  a mass. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  or  put  together  in  less  than 
three  minutes.  The  tripod,  although  the  lightest  made,  is  the  most  rigid  when  set  up,  and  can  be 
raised  higher  and  dropped  lower  than  any  other  machine. 

The  principle  employed  is  simple  and  practicable,  consequently  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  or  fail  when  using. 

The  powder  is  thrown  into  the  flame  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  under  the  pan  which 
separates  and  spreads  the  powder  over  a large  surface,  and  so  giving  a far  more  brilliant  light 
than  would  be  obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  throwing  the  powder  in  the  flame  ; as  the  powder 
being  separated  burns  much  quicker  and  the  combustion  is  more  perfect,  not  a grain  of  powder 
can  escape  ignition. 

Where  gas  cannot  be  conveniently  used  the  inventors  recommend  an  alcohol  machine  devised 
by  them.  It  is  a very  simple  arrangement,  and  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  dangerous  gasolin. 

Send  for  circular  giving  complete  description  and  directions. 

PRICK,  - $75  oo 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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NTE  W! 

NEW!! 

NEW!!! 

CROSS- 

xx 

SWORDS 

SATIN 

DRESDEN. 

Trade-Mark. 

ALBUMEN  PAPER  PENSEE. 

This  paper,  made  by  a new  process,  is  equal  to  Aristotype  paper  in  gloss,  and  surpasses  it  by  far  in  printing 
and  toning  qualities. 

CROSS- 

XX 

SWORDS 

DRESDEN 

X X 

(a/  Trade  Mark. 

CELLOSDIN. 

SENSITIZED  COLLODION  PAPER. 


Samples  sent  to  Professionals  on  application. 


Trade  Agent  for  Celloidin  Paper: 

G.  GENNERT,  24-26  E.  13th  Street,  New  York. 


DRESDEN  PHOTO-PAPER  WORKS. 

OFFICE  : FACTORIES  : 

621  Broadway,  New  York.  Dresden  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  YALE. 

This  popular  Hand  Camera  is  not  a toy,  as  may  be  supposed  on  account 
of  the  remarkably  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold ; but  it  is  a good,  practical 
working  instrument,  one  that  we  can  recommend  as  being  superior  in  every 
respect  to  Cameras  sold  at  double  the  price.  It  will  make  pictures  4x5 
inches  in  size,  either  “snap ” shot  or  on  a tripod. 

Its  attractive  dark  blue  color  makes  appropriate  the  name. 

Anyone  can  make  pictures  with  “ The  Yale.” 

PRICE  LIST. 


No.  1,  4 x 5,  “ Yale  ” Camera $5  00 

“ 2,  4 x 5,  “ “ leather  covered 7 50 

Extra  Holders  for  The  “Yale”  Camera each,  1 00 


FOR  SAFE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AM) 

THE  SCOYILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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We  have  them  Both! 

ANDBESEH’S  AMIDOL. 

The  Finest  Developer  yet  Introduced. 
Most  Energetic  and  Powerful. 

In  Use  by  Leading  Photographers. 

(See  Testimonials  in  the  Photographic  Times.) 

ALSO, 


Which  is  esteemed  fully  as  high  by 
its  admirers. 

if  you  are  not  using  one  of  these  AMIDOL  DEVELOPERS  send  for  a sample  at  once. 


PRICE  LIST. 

(THE  SAME  FOR  BOTH.) 

In  i ounce  Packages,  . . . . . . . $o.  75 

‘‘2  “ " (Hauff’s),  . . . . . 1.50 

“ % pound  “ . . . . . . .2.75 

“ >4  “ . . • • • • 5-25 

“ 1 “ “ . . . . . . . 10.00 

AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES: 

In  Packages  of  5 (Andresen’s),  . . . . • $1.00 

“ 6 (HaufFs),  . . . . • .1.20 

“10  (Andresen’s)  . . . . • 2.00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 
AND  THE  SOLE  IMPORTERS 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 

423  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York  City, 

Are  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of,  and 
Dealers  in  an  Unequaled  Variety  of 

Photographic  Goods 

Embracing  every  Requisite  of  the 
Practical  Photographer, 

Professional  and  Amateur. 

The  Largest  Photographic  Establishment  in  the  Country . 

Proprietors  of  The 

American  Optical  Co. 

Which  manufactures 


HIGHEST  GRADE  APPARATUS 

Long  acknowledged  BY  ALL  to  be  ABSOLUTELY 
THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


First  Prizes  Everywhere. 

Cameras  Portrait  Boxes 

Stands  Printing  Frames 

Tripods  Hand  Cameras 

Proprietors  also  of 


Hundreds  01  Testimonials. 
Negative  Boxes 

and  all  other 

Photographic  Apparatus. 


The  Scovill  New  Haven  Factory 

Where  an  unrivaled  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  is  made  for  both  the  Professional  and  Amateur. 


Send  for  a copy  of 

“How  to  Make  Photographs ” 

Which  contains  a complete  description  and  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  all  Photographic  Goods. 

Sent  free  to  any  address  on  application  by 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Company. 

W.  IRVING  ADAMS,  Pres,  and  Treas.  H.  LITTLEJOHN,  Secretary. 


ILO  PAPER 

•;  % .1'  , • ; ....  • ,/•  ",  f'  ' • c-;*v  A » A ' 

, l , - 

(COLLODION.) 

Particularly  advantageous 
for  large  work. 

Easiest  to  manipulate 

and 

Gives  finest  results. 

Isn’t  this  just  what  you  want? 


For  Sale  by  your  Dealer. 


Trade  Agents  : 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Manufactured  by 
THE  ILOTYPE  COMPANY, 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.Y. 


VOL.  XXV. 

FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 

DECEMBER  21,  1894. 


NO.  692. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  1C  CENTS. 


AMERICAN  PH0T0CRAPHER. 

A WEEKLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
ART,  SCIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

LONDON:  JONATHAN  FALLOWFIELD.  146  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W. 
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Merck’s  Pyrogallic  Acid 


will  be  found,  upon 
comparison,  to  be 
superior  in  every 
respect  to  all  other 
brands  on  the  mark- 
et. Its  distinctive 
points  of  superiori- 
ty are: 

1st -ABSOLUTE  PURITY 

2d.— PERFECT  CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION 

3o.— IMMACULATE  WHITENESS 
4th.— EXTREME  LICHTNESS 
5th.— MODERATE  COST 

(Its  price  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  any  other 
make.) 


Merck’s  Pyrogallic  Acid 

produces  the  highest  intensity  to  be  desired  in  a photogra- 
phic plate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  detail  in  light 
and  shade  required  for  the  most  perfect  printing  negative. 

Under  ordinary  precaution,  it  retains  all  its  superior 
qualities  undiminished  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 


WHEN  ORDERING  SPECIFY  .“MERCK’S.” 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  S.  & A.  Photographic  Series. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 


Price 
per  copy. 

No.  1.  The  Photographic  Amateur.  By  ].  Traill  Taylor.  A Guide  to  the  Young  Photographer,  either 

Professional  or  Amateur.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition). .. $0  75 

No.  5.  Photography  with  Emulsions.  By  Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  F.R  S.  A treatise  on  the 

theory  and  practical  working  of  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Emulsion  Processes.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers  75 

No.  7.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Retouching.  As  practiced  by  M.  Piquepe,  and  other  celebrated  experts. 

(Eighth  Edition.)  Paper  Covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 75 

No  8.  The  Spanish  Edition  of  How  to  Make  Pictures.  Ligeras  Lecciones  sobre  Fotografia  Dedicados 

a Los  Aficionados.  Cloth  bound,  75  cents.  Paper  covers 50 

No.  12.  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry.  A manual  of  photographic  chemistry,  theoretical  and 

practical.  Ninth  Edition,  Edited  by  J.  Traill  Taylor.  Leatherette  binding 2 00 

No.  13.  Twelve  Elementary  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper  covers 50 

No  14.  About  Photography  and  Photographers.  A series  of  interesting  essays  for  the  studio  and 

study,  to  which  is  added  European  Rambles  with  a Camera.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S,  Paper  covers  50 
Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 75 

No.  15.  The  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  Cloth  bound,  50  cents.  Paper  covers,  25 

No.  16.  Picture  Making  by  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Author  of  Pictorial  Effect  in  Pho- 
tography. Written  in  popular  form  and  finely  illustrated.  Library  Edition,  $1.00.  Paper  Covers 75 

No.  20.  Dry  Plate  Making  for  Amateurs.  By  George  L.  Sinclair,  M.D.  Pointed,  practical  and  plain. 

Leatherette  binding 50 

No.  21.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1887. 

(Second  Edition.)  Paper  cover;  (postage,  12  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition;  (postage,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  22.  Photographic  Printing  Methods.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Worker.  Cloth  bound.  (Third  Edition) 1 00 

No.  23.  A History  of  Photography.  Written  as  a practical  guide  and  an  introduction  to  its  latest 
developments.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  and  containing  a frontispiece  of  the  author.  Cloth 
bound 1 00 

No.  24.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1888. 

Illustrated.  (Second  Edition.)  Paper;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional.) 50 

Library  Edition;  (by  mail,  12  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  25.  The  Photographic  Negative.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Sensitive  Surfaces  by  the 
Calotype,  Albumen,  Collodion,  and  Gelatine  Processes,  on  Glass  and  Paper,  with  Supplementary  Chapter 
on  Development,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  from  $1.50  to.. 1 00 

No.  26.  The  Photographic  Instructor  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  Being  the  compre- 
hensive series  of  Practical  Lessons  issued  to  the  Students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  with  an  Appendix  by  Prof.  Charles  Ehrmann. 
(Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.)  Paper  Covers  $1.00.  Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  27.  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Finely  illustrated  from  the  Authors 

own  photographs  and  containing  a Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the  Author.  Cloth  bound  1 50 

No.  29.  The  Processes  of  Pure  Photography.  By  W.  K.  Burton  and  Andrew  Pringle.  A standard 

work,  very  complete  and  freely  illustrated.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  $2.00.  Library  Edition 2 50 


No.  30.  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography.  By  H.  P.  Robinson.  A new  edition.  Illustrated.  Mr. 

kobinson’s  first  and  best  work.  Cloth  bound  1 50 
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Price 
oer  copy. 

No.  32.  Practical  Photo-Micrography.  By  Andrew  Pringle,  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth  bound $2  50 

No.  33.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1890. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition  (by  mail,  14  cents  additional) 1 00 

No.  34.  The  Optical  Lantern.  Illustrated.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 1 00 

Cloth  bound 1 50 

No.  35.  Lantern-Slides  by  Photographic  Methods.  By  Andrew  Pringle.  In  paper  covers 75 

Cloth  bound 1 25 

No.  36.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1891. 

Paper  cover  (by  mail,  15  cents  additional) 50 

Library  Edition  (by  mail,  15  cents  additional) 1 00 

Cyclopedic  Index  for  1891  Annual 10 

No.  37.  Photographic  Optics.  A Text  Book  for  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  By  W.  K.  Burton.  Paper..  1 00 

Library  Edition 1 50 

No.  38. — Photographic  Reproduction  Processes.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Paper 1 00 

Cloth 1 50 

No.  39.  El  Instructor  Fotografico.  Paper  covers,  $1.00  Library  edition 1 50 

No.  41.  The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  Cloth  bound 3 § 

No.  42.  Picture-Making  in  the  Studio.  By  II.  P.  Robinson.  Paper 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library'  edition) 1 00 

No.  43.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1893. 

In  PaDer  covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition).  Postage  15  cents  extra 1 00 

No.  44.  The  Lighting  in  the  Photographic  Studio.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A new  edition.  In  paper 

covers  75 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 1 00 

No.  46.  The  Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving.  By  H.  D.  Farquhar.  Illustrated.  The  most  complete 

text  book  yet  published  on  this  subject.  Price,  in  paper  covers 2 00 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 2 50 

No.  46.  Industrial  Photography.  Illustrated.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Being  a description  of  the  various 
processes  of  producing  Indestructible  Photographic  Images  on  Glass,  Porcelain,  Metal,  and  many  other 
substances.  Paper  Covers,  50  cents.  Cloth  bound 1 00 

No.  47.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1894. 

Edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  In  Paper  Covers.  Postage,  15  cents  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition).  Postage,  15  cents  extra 1 00 

No.  48.  Aristotypes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  Giving  a complete  description  of  the  manufacture  and 
treatment  of  Gelatino  and  Collodio-Chloride  Papers.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  Illustrated.  In  Paper 

Covers 1 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  edition) 2 00 

No.  49.  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Photography.  Containing  over  2,000  references  and  about 
400  illustrations.  By  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  Editor  of  The  Photographic  Times.  In  press. 

No.  50.  The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1895. 

With  over  200  illustrations.  In  Paper  Covers.  Postage  extra 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

Postage,  15  cents  extra. 

No.  51.  In  press. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  Photographic  goods,  boooksellers,  and  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
publishers, 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 
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Selected  from  the  Scoyill  k Adams  Co.’s  New  Catalogue  of  Books. 


Price  pei 
Copy. 


Amateur  Photography.  A Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound $1  00 

Photography  Indoors  and  Out. — A book  for  amateurs.  By  Alexander  Black.  Illustrated.  Cloth  bound.  1 25 
Lantern-Slides,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  A.  R.  Dresser.  A new  book,  very  complete  and  practical.  25 

Bromide  Paper,  and  How  to  Use  It.  Written  by  an  Expert,  with  a specimen  Bromide  illustration 25 

The  Knack.  Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity,  reduced  to 25 

Photography  at  Night.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  Illustrated.  108  pp.  Paper  Covers 1 00 

The  Photographic  Image.  By  P.  C.  Duchochois.  A Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  of  Development. 

Paper  covers,  $1.50.  Cloth  bound 2 00 

Photographic  Lenses  ; Their  Choice  and  Use.  J.  H.  Dallmf.yer.  A special  edition,  edited  for  Ameri- 
can Photographers.  In  paper  covers 25 

My  Three-Legged  Story  Teller. — Stories  caught  straight  from  life  with  the  camera.  A charming  book. 

Illustrated.  By  Miss  Adelaide  Skeel.  Paper  covers 50 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  B}  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola 2 00 

The  Ferrotyper’s  Guide,  bor  the  terrotyper,  this  is  the  only  standard  work.  Seventh  thousand 75 

The  Photographic  Studios  of  Europe.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00;  Paper 

Cover 50 

Art  of  Making  Portraits  in  Crayon  on  Solar  Enlargements.  (Third  Edition).  By  E.  Long 1 00 

Photography  Applied  to  Surveying.  Illustrated.  By  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Reed,  U.  S.  A.  Cloth  bound..  2 50 

History  and  Hand  Book  of  Photography,  with  sevenn  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  reduced  to 50 

Crayon  Portraiture.  Complete  instructions  for  making  Crayon  Portraits  on  Crayon  Paper  and  on  Platinum, 
Silver  and  Bromide  Enlargements  ; also  directions  for  the  use  of  Transparent  Liquid  Water  Colors,  and  for 

making  French  Crystals,  By  J.  A.  Barhydt.  A new  edition.  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; Cloth  bound 1 00 

Art  Recreations.  Ladies’  popular  guide  in  home  decorative  work,  with  a chapter  on  photography.  Edited 

by  Marion  Kemblf.  Reduced  from  $2.00  to 1 00 

American  Carbon  Manual.  For  those  who  want  to  try  the  carbon  printing  process,  this  work  gives  the  most 

detailed  intormauon.  Cloth  bound.  Reduced  from  $1.00  to 50 

Manual  de  Fotografia.  By  Augustus  Le  Plongeon.  (Hand-Book  for  Spanish  Photographers,) 1 00 

Secrets  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  D.  D.  T.  Davie 50 

The  Photographers’  Book  of  Practical  Formulas.  Compiled  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes.  Ph.B.,  and  E.  P. 

Griswold.  Paper  covers Reduced  from  75  cents  to  30 

Cloth  bound Reduced  from  $1  50  to  60 

American  Hand-Book  of  the  Daguerreotype.  By  S.  D.  Humphrey.  (Fifth  Edition.)  This  book  con- 
tains the  various  processes  employed  in  taking  Heliographic  impressions.  Reduced  to 25 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,1889 25 

British  Journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887,  1891 25 

Photo.  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 25 


WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  The  Scoyill  & Adams  Company. 


Wilson's  Cyclopaedic  Photography. — A complete  handbook  of  the  terms,  formulae,  materials,  apparatus,  processes 
and  applications  of  photography,  arranged  in  cyclopaedic  form  for  ready  reference.  By  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ph.D. 
Containing  a complete  manual  of  photographic  manipulation,  a handbook  of  photographic  optics  and  chemistry, 
a dictionary  of  art  and  technical  terms  employed  in  photography,  a concise  manual  of  photo-mechanical  methods, 
etc.,  etc.  A universal  reference  book,  indispensable  to  all  photographers.  Profusely  illustrated,  with  index. 
500  pages.  Cloth  bound.  Price,  $4.00,  post-paid. 


Wilson’s  Quarter  Century  in  Photography. — A 

comprehensive  manual  of  photographic  methods  and 
modern  processes,  giving  the  experience  of  over  200 
workers.  528  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $4.00, 
post-paid. 


Wilson's  “ Photographies.”  (8th  thousand.)  A prac- 
tical guide  to  studio  and  outdoor  work.  Gives  spe- 
cial attention  to  wet  plate  processes,  studio  con- 
struction, printing,  etc.  360  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $4.00,  post-paid. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  (31st  year.)  A brightly  written  and  profusely  illustrated  journal  for  all 
interested  in  photography.  Published  monthly.  Photograph  in  every  issue,  and  many  engravings.  Subscription, 
$3.00  per  y egj  ; $1.50  for  six  months  ; single  numbers,  30  cents. 


Send  to  EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  853  Broadway,  New  York,  for  specimen  copy  and  circulars. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  history  of  The  Photographic  Times 
since  its  origin  as  a little  trade  monthly  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  has  been  a record  of  continual 
and  increasing  progress.  It  grew  in  import- 
ance and  usefulness,  step  by  step  as  time  went 
on,  and  received  an  ever- widening  support  on 
the  part  of  photographers,  both  amateur  and 
professional,  of  this  country  and  abroad. 

When  our  periodical  became  a weekly  with 
sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter,  a full-page 
frontispiece  illustration,  and  numerous  photo- 
engraved  pictures  throughout  the  letterpress, 
it  was  thought  that  our  magazine  had  attained 
its  zenith.  But  there  is  still  a greater  step  for- 
ward, which  we  have  contemplated  during  the 
past  year,  and  which  we  are  now  prepared  to 
make  ; and  that  is,  to  concentrate  the  energy 
and  money  expended  in  publishing  a journal 
each  week  in  bringing  out  a high-class  monthly 
magazine,  quadrupled  in  reading  pages  and 
with  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  pict- 
ures, while  the  advertising  pages  are  reduced 
to  less  than  one-half  that  number  ; so  that,  in  a 
word,  by  this  change,  our  weekly  periodical 
with  one  picture  and  a limited  number  of 
reading  pages  develops  into  a high-class  art 
magazine  many  times  more  attractive  and 
valuable  to  the  reader  than  a weekly  could 
possibly  be  and  in  a more  convenient  form. 

A month  enables  our  contributors  and  illus- 
trators to  prepare  more  carefully  their  work 
for  our  readers;  a monthly  magazine  need  con- 
tain no  continued  articles,  but  be  complete  in 
itself.  The  editorial  staff  has  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  the  latest  and  best  things 
for  presentation  to  our  readers,  and  every 
circumstance  is  conducive  to  increasing  the 
attractiveness  and  value  of  our  publication. 

The  popularity  of  our  Christmas  numbers  in 
years  past,  with  their  thirty  or  forty  pages  of 
reading  matter  and  numerous  illustrations,  sug- 


No.  692. 

gested  the  idea  of  giving  our  readers  in  every 
issue  a Christmas  number,  double  the  usual 
size,  and  containing  many  more  pictures.  This 
could  only  be  done  in  a monthly,  of  course,  and 
therefore  a monthly  has  been  decided  upon  to 
begin  with  the  first  issue  of  1895. 

The  January  issue  is  our  “Holiday  Number,” 
containing  matter  especially  appropriate  for 
the  holidays,  and  is  already  published.  It  will 
be  followed  by  the  February  number,  about 
the  middle  of  January,  and  so  on  through  the 
year. 

Although  the  publication  will  be  much  im- 
proved in  every  respect,  we  have  decided  to  re- 
duce the  subscription  to  $4.00  per  annum , to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  all  our  old  subscribers  will 
promptly  send  in  their  renewals,  and  will  show 
the  J anuary  issue  to  all  friends  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  photography,  that  the  publishers 
may  know  at  once  the  size  of  edition  to  order  at 
the  beginning,  as  they  desire  no  one  who  wishes 
a copy  to  be  unprovided. 


PLATINUM  TONING. 

The  subject  of  platinum  toning  for  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  is  gradually  working  its  way  to 
the  front  in  a manner  that  shows  there  is  no 
small  degree  of  uncertainty  attending  the  use 
of  gold  for  the  purpose,  although  the  latter 
metal  has  held  its  own  practically  unchallenged 
for  the  last  half-century.  Platinum  salts  were 
proposed,  and,  indeed,  actually  used,  in  the  very 
early  days  of  photography,  but  never  at  any 
time  succeeded  in  gaining  any  degree  of  popu- 
larity. 

Some  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  took 
up  the  subject  in  connection  with  mat-sur- 
faced papers,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  \ alen- 
tine  Blanchard,  who  had  introduced  commer- 
cially a paper  that  was  specially  adapted  for 
platinum  toning,  and  which  was  intended  to 
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give  results  closely  resembling  real  platinotypes. 
Although  Mr.  Clark’s  researches  were  directed 
toward  quite  a different  end  to  that  we  have 
in  view  in  alluding  to  the  toning  of  gelatino- 
chlorine  prints,  they  were  specially  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  they  did  much  to  explain  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  other  and  earlier  systems  of 
toning  with  platinum  salts. 

Briefly,  as  Mr.  Clark  pointed  out,  previous  at- 
tempts at  platinum  toning  had  been  made  with 
the  platinic  salts,  chiefly  the  so-called  bichloride, 
in  the  formation  of  which  the  platinum  plays 
the  part  of  a quadrivalent  element ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  combined  with  four  atoms  of  the 
univalent  chlorine  ; consequently,  in  any  toning 
action  that  proceeds  from  the  use  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  or  other  platinic  salt,  four  atoms  of 
silver  must  be  converted  in  order  to  secure  the 
substitution  of  one  atom  of  platinum.  Suppos- 
ing the  coloring  power  of  the  two  metals  to  be 
equal,  weight  for  weight,  it  is  evident  that,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  their  different  combining 
equivalents,  somewhat  less  than  half  the  quan- 
tity of  plantinum  would  be  substituted  for  the 
silver  it  replaced. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark’s  experiments  were  directed 
toward  the  production  of  an  image  composed 
wholly  of  platinum,  or  practically  so  ; or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  his  aim  was  to  attain  the  ulti- 
mate effect  possible  by  the  action  of  the  solution, 
which  is  a very  different  matter  from  the  every- 
day toning  process  we  are  all  familiar  with.  In 
the  latter  the  action  is  carried  to  such  a point  as 
to  give,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  gold 
and  silver  in  certain  proportions,  an  image  of  a 
certain  desired  tone ; in  fact,  the  action  is  ar- 
rested far  short  of  the  ultimate  effect.  Now,  we 
all  know  the  effects  of  over-toning,  one  of  which 
is,  independent  of  color,  to  give  a feeble  and 
bleached-out  appearance  to  the  print,  owing 
partly  to  the  substitution,  in  the  case  of  gold  as 
well  as  of  platinum,  of  a greatly  reduced  propor- 
tion of  metal,  and  partly  to  other  causes. 

For  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Clark  it 
must  be  plain  that,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
vigor  as  well  as  tone  by  the  use  of  platinic 
salts,  the  paper  used  must  contain  a very  large 
proportion  of  silver  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
printing  must  be  carried  to  such  a point  as  to 
secure  a depth  of  reduction  capable  of  with- 
standing the  reducing  action  of  the  toning 
agent.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  it 
is  easy  to  explain  why  it  was  possible  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  to  tone  fairly  successfully  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  where  to-day  it  would 


be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  it.  In  those 
days  highly  salted  papers  were  employed, 
whether  plain  or  albumenized,  and  strong  sen- 
sitizing baths,  the  printing  being  carried  far 
enough  to  thoroughly  bronze  the  shadows  and 
even  the  heavier  half-tones.  The  negatives 
employed  in  those  days,  too,  were  many  times 
denser  than  we  are  accustomed  to  now  ; all 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  formation  of  an 
image  immensely  rich  in  reduced  silver,  and 
which  not  only  possessed  the  capacity  to  with- 
stand a good  deal  of  reduction,  but  actually 
needed  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  there- 
fore, that  bichloride  of  platinum  was  a practical 
toning  agent  for  the  older  papers  and  under  old 
conditions,  but  the  tones  it  gave  were  not  so 
pleasing  as  those  produced  by  gold. 

The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark’s  re- 
searches, in  addition  to  demonstrating  the  weak 
points  of  platinic  salts,  lay  in  his  pointing  out 
the  remedy,  namely,  the  employment  of  platin- 
ous  instead  of  platinic  compounds.  In  these 
the  metal  is  present  in  the  bivalent  state,  that 
is,  in  combination  with  only  two  atoms  of  a 
monad ; and,  consequently,  taking  the  combin- 
ing equivalent  into  consideration  again,  we  find 
the  weight  of  platinum  substituted  to  be  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  silver  displaced,  and 
proportionately  half  as  much  again  as  in  the 
case  of  gold.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  a 
prospect  of  a better  result,  and  such  proved  to 
be  the  case  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Clark’s  experi- 
ments. 

But  even  under  these  improved  conditions,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Clark  advocated 
the  employment  of  highly  salted  papers  and 
strong  sensitizing  baths  ; but  here  we  would 
again  point  out  the  difference  between  the  ob- 
jects he  had  in  view  and  those  of  ordinary  ton- 
ing. In  his  case  the  aim  was  to  imitate  the  rich 
deep  blacks  of  the  developed  platinotype  print, 
to  attain  which  end  it  is  obviously  a necessary 
condition  that  a solid  basis  of  silver  must  exist 
to  work  upon.  From  the  earliest  days  it  has 
been  a recognized  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure 
rich  black  tones,  whether  with  gold  or  platinum, 
the  image  must  be  rich  in  silver  ; and  this  for 
the  reason  that  the  cold  tones  given  by  gold  or 
platinum  alone  appear  poor  and  flat  in  attenu- 
ated layers,  whereas  the  rich  warm  color  of  the 
partly  organic  silver  image  exhibits  a vigor 
and  richness  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  metal  present. 

If  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  remember 
that  the  toning  of  an  ordinary  silver  print, 
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whether  on  albumen  or  gelatine  paper,  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  a case  of  complete  substitution,  we  shall 
find  the  way  to  success  m platinum  toning  very 
materially  cleared,  whereas  at  present  there 
exists  a considerable  amount  of  misconception 
on  the  subject.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  appearance  and  tones  of  platinotypes  imag- 
ine too  frequently  that  it  only  requires  the  sub- 
stitution of  platinum  for  gold  to  secure  platino- 
type  tones  with  albumen  paper  ; in  fact,  this 
appears  to  be  the  general  impression.  In  actual 
practice  good  black  tones,  and  especially  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper,  are  more  difficult  to 
secure  with  platinum  than  with  gold,  for  reasons 
we  have  already  given.  The  modern  gelatino- 
chloride  printing-out  paper  is  greatly  inferior 
in  most  instances  to  the  paper  of  former  days, 
and  even  to  the  albumen  paper  of  to-day,  and 
owes  most  of  its  brilliancy  to  the  organic  char- 
acter of  the  image,  and  its  richness  of  tone  to 
the  remnant  of  silver  image  left  in  combination 
with  the  gold.  The  gold  tone  is  itself  a richer 
or  warmer  black  than  platinum,  but  we  all 
know  how  poor  and  flat  an  over-toned  gelatino- 
chloride  image  appears  when  gold  is  used. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  even  worse  in  the 
case  of  platinum  ? 

But,  if  the  warmer  tones  are  sought,  we  do 
not  here  mean  abnormally  red  or  brown  colors, 
but  the  ordinary  tones  obtained  with  gold  as 
distinguished  from  “platinotype  tones  ” or  deep 
blacks,  then  platinotype  promises  to  behave 
every  whit  as  well  as  gold  in  the  matter  of 
color,  and  considerably  better  in  other  respects. 
In  fact,  the  very  conditions  attending  its  use 
seem  more  favorably  adapted  to  use  with  gela- 
tino-chloride than  those  of  gold. 

To  allude  briefly  to  the  differences,  we  may 
point  out  that  whereas,  in  order  to  give  the  best 
results,  the  gold  solution  must  be  in  a slightly 
alkaline  condition,  in  which  state  it  soon  decom- 
poses and  becomes  useless,  the  platinous  salts 
require  the  very  reverse  or  acid  state,  and  in 
this  condition  they  keep  in  solution  even  better 
than  when  neutral.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  paper  itself  is  more  or  less  acid,  we 
have  at  once  a disturbing  element  calculated  to 
cause  trouble  in  the  case  of  gold,  and  compara- 
tively, if  not  perfectly,  innocuous  in  the  case  of 
platinum  ; in  fact,  in  numerous  experiments  we 
have  made,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  solution  is  of 
very  little  moment. 

What  chiefly  concerns  the  success  of  toning 
is  the  absence  of  free  silver,  or  of  unreduced 


organic  salts  of  that  metal  capable  of  conver- 
sion by  the  toning  solution.  If  these  dangers 
are  guarded  against  by  careful  washing,  sup- 
plemented by  a brief  immersion  in  a weak  solu- 
tion of  salt,  the  toning  bath  itself  becomes  a 
very  simple  matter,  all  that  is  required  being  a 
stock  solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium, 
with  a trace  of  almost  any  free  acid,  nitric,  citric 
and  tartaric  being  those  most  generally  used. 
In  many  formulae  that  have  been  published  the 
strength  of  the  platinum  solution  seems  to  be 
unnecessarily  high,  one  grain  of  the  chloro-plat- 
inite to  ten  ounces  of  water  being  with  most 
papers  quite  sufficient,  and  this  quantity  will 
easily  tone  a full  sheet. 

Care  should  be  exercised  not  to  carry  the 
action  of  the  toning  solution  too  far  ; it  is  usual, 
in  the  case  of  gold,  to  direct  that  the  toning  be 
carried  on  until  the  color  by  transmitted  light 
is  what  is  required,  but  how  far  from  correct 
this  is,  too  many  know.  With  platinum,  it  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  a fair  guide,  for  no  change 
occurs  in  fixing,  and  but  a very  slight  cooling 
of  the  tone  in  drying.  The  bath  after  use  ap- 
pears to  keep  as  well  as  the  stock  solution,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  prints  are  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  placed  in  it. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  often  hear  it  stated  that  the  photographic 
dry  plate  is  far  more  sensitive  than  the  human 
eye,  but  experiments  do  not  justify  such  an  as- 
sertion. If  we  take  the  most  rapid  shutter  that 
is  made,  and  allow  it  to  open  and  shut  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  fastest  plate  on  the  market  would 
receive  hardly  any  impression,  except  in  the 
highest  lights,  and  place  this  before  the  eye 
during  the  period  of  its  opening,  we  shall  dis- 
tinctly see  objects  in  front  if  fairly  well  lighted 
up;  they  will  appear  to  be  visible  for  a much 
longer  time  than  the  actual  period  of  exposure; 
this  effect  being  due,  of  course,  to  persistence 
of  vision. 

Prof.  Flint  has  recently  been  making  some 
experiments  which  also  go  to  show  that  the  eye 
and  the  brain  are  not  so  very  slow  in  their  ac- 
tion as  is  generally  imagined.  He  discovered 
that  when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place 
whose  duration  is  one-forty-billionth  of  a 
second,  the  light  of  the  same  is  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  any  impression  whatever  on  a 
sensitive  plate.  The  eye,  on  the  contrary,  will 
not  only  see  the  spark  distinctly,  but  it  will 
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also  be  found  possible  to  read  writing  upon 
white  paper  by  means  of  this  light,  in  spite  of 
the  almost  incredible  brevity  of  its  existence. 


Water  glass  has  recently  been  recommended 
for  coating  the  labels  on  bottles,  and  so  render- 
ing them  incapable  of  being  removed  by  moist- 
ure. For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  we 
would  say  that  water  glass  is  the  common  term 
for  sodium  silicate,  a combination  of  sodium 
and  silica.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  fusing 
15  parts  of  fine  sand  with  8 parts  of  sodium 
carbonate  and  1 part  of  powdered  charcoal.  It 
occurs  in  white  masses  but  little  affected  by 
cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
yielding  a strong  alkaline  liquid. 

If  the  labels  are  secured  to  the  bottle  with 
this  substance  and  afterward  coated  over  with 
it,  the  whole  becomes  a permanent  fixture  and 
the  writing  remains  intact  even  if  the  bottle  be 
washed.  It  is  also  stated  that  bottles  covered 
with  several  layers  of  paper  and  water  glass 
are  much  more  able  to  resist  shocks,  and  remain 
unbroken  even  when  heavily  struck. 


All  the  fanciful  stories  of  Mars,  its  inhabit- 
ants and  its  wonderful  canals,  must  at  last  come 
to  an  end.  Prof.  Campbell,  of  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory, has  recently  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
this  planet,  which  has  been  so  often  likened  to 
this  Earth,  has  no  atmosphere,  but  is  simply 
“ a piece  of  cosmical  wreckage,”  floating  about 
in  the  heavens  without  any  apparent  use  or  aim. 
Devoid  of  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  of 
water,  it  must  apparently  be  lifeless,  with  an 
awful  stillness  and  eternal  silence.  What  will 
become  of  the  100,000  francs  left  by  Madame 
Gourget  to  be  given  with  compound  interest  to 
the  first  person  without  exclusion  of  nationality 
who  succeeded  in  establishing  communication 
with  a star  ? and  here  is  another  complicated 
question:  What  will  the  bequest,  at  compound 
interest,  eventually  amount  to,  if  such  a feat  is 
absolutely  impossible  ? for  in  the  planet  Mars 
was  centred  the  chief  hope  of  eventually  estab- 
lishing a communication  by  gigantic  signal. 
Fortunately  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  work- 
ing out  this  intricate  calculation  by  the  fact 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  money  after 
five  years  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  savant 
who  shall  have  made  any  real  or  valuable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  planets  of 
our  solar  system. 


Prof.  Campbell’s  conclusions  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  confirmed,  and  they  entirely  upset 
the  theory  of  M.  Camille  Flammarion,  who  two 
years  ago  published  a very  complete  work  on 
the  planet  Mars  and  its  habitable  condition,  in 
which  he  describes  the  seas,  lakes  and  canals. 


BETTER  WAYS. 

BY  E.  F.  PHILLIPS. 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  A.  J.  Whalen,  on 
page  163  of  1894  “Annual,”  in  his  article  enti- 
tled “ If,”  I will  give  my  methods,  some  of 
which  I believe  to  be  better. 

The  best  paste  I have  ever  made  consisted  of 
corn-starch  and  water  only.  That  is  easy  to 
say,  but  the  method  of  combining  them  is  much 
harder  to  describe;  but  here  goes:  When  you 
have  water  boiling,  pour  about  half  an  inch 
deep  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  a cup,  and  if  that 
cools  it  enough  so  you  can  hold  your  finger 
in  it,  it  is  ready  to  stir  in  a heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  corn-starch.  If  it  is  too  hot, 
temper  it  with  cool  water  before  putting  in 
the  starch-  When  the  starch  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  pour  in  scalding  water,  stirring  it  till 
it  thickens,  and  if  it  clears  so  that  that  which 
sticks  to  your  “stirrer”  (I  prefer  a small 
paddle),  is  almost  colorless,  it  is  made;  but  if  it 
is  white  at  all,  it  needs  cooking  a little  more, 
till  it  just  clears.  Paste  made  this  way  is  “ sure 
'nough  ” sticky,  and  I doubt  whether  a print 
stuck  with  it  could  be  soaked  off.  I know  it 
couldn’t,  if  the  mount  is  gilt-edged,  without 
spoiling  the  edge. 

A piece  of  chamois  skin,  wet  and  wadded  up, 
wrung  just  dry  enough  (you’ll  soon  learn  how 
dry),  is  the  nicest  thing  to  rub  gelatine  prints 
with;  hold  cabinets  and  smaller  sizes  in  your 
hand  and  brush  all  ways  from  the  centre. 

Saw  grooved  boards  are  the  best  and  simplest 
drying-racks  I have  ever  tried,  but  I reverse 
every  other  row  of  prints,  so  that  when  they 
curve  in  drying  the  backs  touch  and  the  faces 
separate. 

Every  one  has  a favorite  developer — mine  is 
oxalate,  made  by  Sherman’s  formula. 

How  long  will  otherwise  sensible  men  “ prog- 
nosticate ” with  “ messes  ” called  combined 
baths  ? Paper  that  I can’t  tone  in  water  and 
chloride  of  gold,  made  just  slightly  alkaline 
with  a saturated  solution  of  bi-carb.  soda,  I 
won’t  use. 

“ Let’s  all  ” make  better  pictures  this  year! 
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A FEW  SUGGESTIONS  TO  NOVICES  IN 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 


From  various  quarters  appeals  for  help  so 
often  come,  that  I trust  a few  practical  hints 
may  not,  at  this  time,  be  vial  a propos  to  the 
many  amateurs  who  have  yet  to  take  their  first 
photograph  with  the  microscope. 

To  such,  let  me 
repeat  with  em- 
phasis : One  of 
the  most  impor- 
tant things  is,  to 
see  that  the  sensi- 
tive plate  is  rigidly 
secured  in  a posi- 
tion accurately  per- 
pendicular to  the 
optic  axes  of  the 
apparatus  both  ver- 
tically and  horizon- 
tally ! 

To  secure  this 
essential  condition, 
measure  the  length 
of  your  expanded 
camera  in  inches, 
which,  for  general 
use,  may  well  be  a 
quarter  plate  or 
5x4.  Next,  incline 
your  “ scope  ” till 
horizontal,  and 
measure  its  length 
from  the  upper  end 
of  the  eye-piece  to 
the  end  of  the  arm 
that  carries  the 
mirror.  Then 
allow,  say,  12  or  14 
inches  for  room  for 
your  lamp  and  con- 
densing apparatus, 
and  add  the  three 
measures  together  : the  sum  will  be  the  least 
useful  length  of  your  base-board. 

To  make  this  most  essential  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, procure  a nice  piece  of  pine  board,  tfuly 
parallel,  about  ^ or  1 inch  thick  and  the  width 
of  the  camera  exactly,  its  length  being  decided 
as  above. 

Fasten  a thin  hardwood  strip  to  each  edge, 
projecting  y2  inch  above  the  upper  side  of  the 
board  ; this  will  allow  the  camera  to  be  freely 


moved  lengthwise,  but  keeping  always  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  base. 

The  camera  may  now  be  expanded  and  its 
base  board  fastened  firmly  to  the  base,  so  as  to 
allow  the  bellows  to  freely  play,  but  to  prevent 
undesirable  lateral  motion. 

Take  out,  now,  the  “ lens-board  ” of  your 
camera,  and  fit  a new  one  in  its  place,  made  of 
thin  pine,  or  “ cigar-box  ” cedar  if  more  conven- 


FLORAL STUDIES.  By  John  Carpenter. 

ient.  Now  mark  upon  the  new  front  the  point 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  plate  during  an 
exposure,  and  these  two  points  must  be  put  in 
the  optic  axis  of  the  objective  and  ocular  you 
use.  For  locating  this  point,  cut  an  old  mount 
and  fit  it  in  the  plate-holder,  like  a sensitive 
plate  ; obtain  its  centre  point  by  intersecting 
diagonals  and  here  make  a pin-hole.  Put  the 
card-board  in  your  holder,  draw  both  shutters 
and  put  holder  in  place,  closing  bellows  up  as 
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far  as  it  will  go  toward  the  front  board,  and 
mark  the  new  board  by  a long  needle  put 
through  hole  in  the  card,  and  kept  perpendic- 
ular to  the  surface  of  the  latter  ; you  may  now 
use  the  mark  on  the  new  front  as  centre  of  a 
hole  to  be  cut  through  for  the  microscope  tube 
to  enter,  and  being  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the 
eye-pieces  to  be  used  in  it. 

To  connect  the  parts  light-tight,  make  a con- 
ical bag  of  velvet  or  similar  stuff ; the  larger 
end  too  big  to  go  through  the  hole  in  the  front, 
and  the  smaller  end  fitted  to  easily  go  over  the 
eve-piece  of  your  “scope,”  the  length  being  2*4 


Nowineline  tube  of  microscope  until  horizon- 
tal, as  shown  by  a small  level  placed  thereon. 
Gently  move  your  “scope”  until  eye-piece  end 
presses  against  front  board,  on  which  you  are 
to  trace  the  outline  of  its  circular  milled  flange. 
If  you  find  the  hole  and  circle  central,  very 
well ; if  not,  the  microscope  as  a whole  must  be 
raised  or  lowered  until  its  optic  axis  is  coincident 
with  that  of  the  camera.  It  will  facilitate  things 
to  draw  a centre  line  from  end  to  end  of  the 
baseboard. 

To  insure  steadiness,  hold  microscope  rigidly 
in  place  by  its  base,  cutting  holes,  if  necessary, 


THE  OLD  MILL. 


to  3 inches.  Pass  the  bag  through  the  front 
board  and  tack  or  glue  its  larger  end  thereto  to 
be  light-tight  ; the  lesser  end  fits  over  the  eye- 
piece end  and  is  secured  by  an  elastic  band  or 
its  equivalent.  This  gives  us  a light  proof*  but 
movable  connection  between  the  camera  and 
the  microscope. 

To  insure  the  coincidence  of  the  optic  axes  of 
t he  two  parts  of  the  apparatus  above  mentioned, 
is  follows  : Having  found  and  marked 
the  centre  point  of  the  new  front  board  of  the 
ra.  put  microscope  in  its  place  on  the  board, 
latter  being  on  a table  and  made  level 
accurately. 


for  the  feet,  and  fastening  all  down  by  padded 
cross-strips  of  wood  held  by  screws. 

Similarly  centre  your  illuminating  apparatus 
and  condensers,  so  that  an  eye,  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  could  look  directly  through 
and  see  ocular,  objective,  condensers  and  flame 
all  in  one,  and  the  same,  straight  line. 

To  secure  freedom  from  jarring  and  vibration, 
which  spoils  too  many  fine  negatives,  buy  three 
of  the  hemispherical  rubber  balls  with  screw 
attached,  sold  by  all  hardware  and  furniture 
men  to  screw  into  furniture  to  keep  it  from 
marring  the  wall  and  woodwork.  Make  legs  of 
these,  putting  them  in  under  side  of  base,  two 
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under  back  of  camera,  close  to  edges  of  board, 
the  third  at  centre  of  other  end.  On  these  three 
legs  our  apparatus  will  stand  firmly,  even  if  our 
table-top,  on  which  we  place  it,  may  not  be 
absolutely  flat,  vibrations  being  also  absorbed, 
so  that  a passing  “ L ” train,  or  even  the 
“Chariot  des  Konigs  Gambrinus  ” (vulgo,  “a 
beer  truck  ”)  will  not  disturb  our  work. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  joint  between 
the  “scope  ” and  camera,  and  now  only  add,  that 
while  light-tight,  it  is  also  flexible  enough  to 
allow  “ focusing.” 

Eye-pieces  may  be  used,  or  not,  as  found  best, 
under  conditions  to  be  found  in  technical  trea- 
tises on  the  subject,  but  it  is  a sine  qua  non  that 
every  reflecting  point  throughout  all  the  appa- 


ratus must  be  suppressed,  or  fog  will  result,  as 
exposures  are  naturally  somewhat  prolonged  ; 
this  may  well  be  done  by  rubbing  up  lamp 
black  with  lacquer  until  a spot  touched  there- 
with presents  a uniformly  dull  surface,  with  no 
reflection  whatsoever  when  dry. 

Having  dabbled  in  suG-h--’ work  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  I have  met  and  overcome  most 
technical  stumbling-blocks  which  amateurs  are 
apt  to  encounter  in  photo-micrography,  and  I 
find  an  absolute  essential  point  to  be  the  keeping 
of  all  our  apparatus  in  a straight  line.  Unless  this 
is  secured,  the  most  elaborate  apparatus  and 
most  careful  focusing  are  but  in  vain,  for,  other- 
wise, if  one  edge  of  the  field  is  sharp  the  other 
goes  out  into  “fuzziness,'  and  an  even,  sharp 
focus  is  a physical  impossibility. 

One  caution  remains  : If  using  “ apochro- 


matics  ” never  expect  to  see  a “ flat  field,”  for 
the  objectionable  “roundness”  noticed  in  ocular 
observations  will  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  a 
long-focused  camera.  The  obvious  and  only 
remedy  is  : Carefully  put  what  you  want  to 
photograph  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  use  a 
large  size  plate,  so  that  you  can  afford  to  “ stop 
off  ” the  edges  in  printing  your  positives.  In 
this  way  the  curvature  will  not  be  offensive. 


A COMPACT  ALBUH. 

BY  E.  B.  LUCE. 

Photographs  are  so  plenty  now  that  there  is 
a call  for  something  compact  to  preserve  them 
in.  Albums  with  detachable  leaves  have  been 


popular,  but  are  rather  bulky.  One  that  holds 
twenty-four  pictures  is  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  cabinet  album,  and  if  prints  are 
mounted  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  they  are 
liable  to  bp  rubbed  and  damaged  in  handling 
the  album.  Photographic  prints  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact,  face  to  face,  in 
an  album. 

After  returning  from  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Chicago  with  a collection  of  negatives,  I looked 
around  for  some  compact  way  of  mounting 
prints.  I went  to  the  stationer’s  for  blank  books, 
but  did  not  find  just  what  I wanted,  so  had  some 
made,  which  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I 
thought  I would  tell  the  readers  of  the  Times 
about  them.  It  is  not  a new  method  of  mount- 
ing, but,  after  seeing  its  advantages,  wonder  it 
is  not  more  used. 


“ BROOKLAWN.” 
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The  books  are  made  of  good  strong  white 
drawing  paper,  with  stiff  covers,  and  good  cloth 
binding.  The  backs  are  thick  like  a scrap-book, 
leaves  5 x 6)4  inches,  for  4x5  views.  The  prints 
trim  down  to  about  3^  x 4^  inches  usually, 
from  4x5  negatives,  so  that  gives  sufficient 
margin.  There  are  fifty  leaves  in  each  book, 
and  the  books  are  little  more  than  an  inch 
thick. 

Only  one  picture  is  put  on  a leaf,  so  that 
brings  the  comparatively  soft  surface  of  the 
leaf  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  prints. 
Albumen  prints  are  first  mounted  on  cloth  and 
neatly  trimmed— -prints  on  the  heavier  collodion 
and  gelatine  papers  need  not  be  mounted  at  all. 
They  were  first  attached  to  the  leaves  by  past- 
ing all  four  corners  with  starch,  just  enough  to 
hold  them  in,  but  it  was  found  that  the  prints 
would  shrink  a little  and  curl  the  leaves,  so  now 
we  just  paste  the  two  corners  nearest  the  bind- 
ing and  cut  two  small  slits  diagonally  across 
the  leaf  and  insert  the  two  outer  comers,  then 
the  leaves  will  always  stay  flat.  In  case  the 
prints  have  no  tendency  to  curl  they  need  not 
be  fastened  at  all  at  the  outer  comers. 

In  putting  prints  in  the  album  arrange  them 
as  you  want,  then  commence  at  the  last  leaf 
and  go  toward  the  front ; paste  the  two  corners 
of  the  print,  lay  it  neatly  on  the  leaf,  then  a 
4x5  glass  and  paper  weight  on  that;  paste 
next  print,  take  off  paper  weight  but  not  the 
glass,  and  go  on  as  before.  After  mounting 
eight  or  ten  leave  them  for  a few  minutes  for 
the  paste  to  harden,  then  take  out  the  glasses 
and  commence  again.  When  the  paste  is  thor- 
oughly set,  cut  the  slits  for  outer  corners  if 
necessary— a y%- inch  chisel  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  doing  this — mark  around  the  corner  lightly 
with  a sharp  lead  pencil,  then  bend  back  the 
print  and  by  placing  a thin  smooth  board  under 
the  leaf  it  can  be  quickly  cut  with  the  chisel. 
For  prints  larger  than  4x5a  wider  slit  should 
be  cut.  Albums  for  larger  sizes  can  be  obtained 
quite  readily  at  a stationer’s. 

This  method  of  mounting  certainly  preserves 
the  prints  as  well  as  anything  we  have  seen, 
and  for  compactness  it  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. 

The  prints  can  be  readily  detached  by  cutting 
under  the  corners  with  a sharp  knife. 


NOTICE. 

You  will  be  doing  us  a great  kindness  if 
you  will  show  the  January  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times  to  a friend. 


A FEW  HINTS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  IN 
TRANSPARENCY=MAKING. 

BY  S.  A.  SCOTT. 

There  are  very  few  people  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a good  transparency.  F rom  its 
proper  position  in  the  window  it  is  usually  bet- 
ter accessible  than  other  prints,  and  the  light  as 
it  falls  upon  it  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
adds  all  the  more  to  its  beauty.  I think  that 
we  may  say  that  no  other  print  from  a negative 
can  so  well  show  its  merits. 

Though  the  operation  of  making  the  trans- 
parency may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  the  begin- 
ner, patience  will  bring  its  reward. 

Daylight  is  without  doubt  the  best  source  of 
light,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  the  light  reflected  through 
the  negative  used,  by  a mirror  outside  the  win- 
dow, rather  than  by  opaque  objects  that  other- 
wise would  reflect  it.  The  reason  for  this  can 
be  easily  seen.  The  mirror  reflects  an  even, 
clear  light  from  the  sky  (if  the  day  is  clear), 
while  without  the  mirror  the  light  is  very  un- 
even ; and  thus  a correct  exposure  for  one  part 
of  the  transparency  is  many  times  incorrect  for 
another. 

A wider  range  of  exposure  is  perhaps  more 
admissible  with  either  pyro  or  eikonogen  de- 
veloper than  with  iron  oxalate.  But  when  once 
the  exposure  is  made  approximately  correct,  I 
think  the  results  obtained  with  the  iron  are 
much  superior  to  those  with  other  developers. 

If  a large  transparency  is  to  be  made  the 
amateur  will  find  it  far  better  to  test  the  expos- 
ure on  a lantern  slide  first,  as  the  first  trial 
and  even  the  second,  are  liable  to  be  wrong, 
and  the  ratio  of  expense  might  be  as  great  as 
one  to  ten.  This  applies  of  course  particularly 
to  the  same  brand  of  plates,  as,  for  instance,  the 
large  Carbutt  transparencies  and  the  lantern 
slide  size  of  the  same  brand. 

A perfectly  clear  day,  or  a uniformly  cloudy 
one  should  be  chosen,  if  possible,  for  this  work. 
Then  the  exposure  can  be  ascertained  and  kept 
much  more  uniform  so  far  as  the  light  density 
is  concerned,  which  is  necessary  for  good  re- 
sults with  iron  developer.  The  exposure  must 
be  governed  also  very  largely  by  the  density  of 
the  negative.  With  very  dense  negatives  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  change  the  diaphragm  than 
to  prolong  the  exposure  to  any  great  extent. 

If,  however,  some  exposed  plates  prove  unfit 
for  use,  as  they  are  quite  apt  to  do,  the  film  may 
be  easily  removed  and  the  ground  glass  used  in 
the  same  capacity  nevertheless.  Put  the  nega- 
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tive  to  be  printed  from  into  the  window  in  the 
opposite  from  the  ordinary  way,  that  is  film 
side  away  from  the  camera.  Then  expose  as 
before  upon  some  slow  plate,  and  develop  with 
eikonogen  or  pyro.  When  the  necessary  proc- 
ess with  the  plate  is  completed  and  the  plate  is 
dry,  it  may  be  framed  with  the  ground  glass  as 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  transparency  is 
nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a print  direct  upon  the 
ground  glass  plate. 


CARBON  PRINTING  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 

BY  ALFRED  MASKELL. 

(Continued from  page  j88.) 

I come  now  to  the  Artigue  paper  —papier  velours , or 
sawdust  process  paper.  I propose  to  treat  the  technical 
part  of  the  preparation  and  manipulation  of  this  paper 
in  the  same  summary  manner  as  I have  dealt  with  that 
which  I have  just  described.  The  reason  that  the 
Artigue  paper  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,  or 
indeed  elsewhere,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  I myself  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
maker,  and.  as  others  have  experienced,  could  obtain  no 
replies  of  any  kind.  It  is  said  that  the  applications 
which  are  made  to  him,  instead  of  pleasing  him,  produce 
the  contrary  impression.  However,  although  we  may 
regret  this,  it  is,  of  course,  more  his  business  than  ours, 
and  I need  only  say  that,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a 
friend  in  Paris,  I was  at  last  able  to  obtain  these  prints 
and  some  of  the  prepared,  but  unsensitized,  paper. 
Referring,  first  of  all,  to  the  examples,  I think  all  will 
admit  that  we  have  here  a carbon  paper  of  a very  high 
degree  of  excellence.  What  intense  blacks,  and  what 
purity  and  brilliancy  of  white,  does  it  not  appear  to 
give ; and,  again,  how  extended,  I might  also  say 
unusual,  are  the  scale  and  gradation  of  tones  ! What 
a delightfully  soft-surface  texture  ! We  have,  undoubt- 
edly, as  I remarked  in  the  early  part  of  my  lecture,  a 
paper  directly  coated  with  pigment,  directly  sensitized, 
and  capable  of  development  from  the  front,  without  any 
transfer  ; and  I cannot  help  again  expressing  my  sur- 
prise that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  these  qualities 
should  so  long  have  escaped  solution  in  our  own  country. 
The  layer  of  pigment  is,  you  will  perceive,  of  extreme 
fineness  and  tenuity,  probably,  I should  imagine,  com- 
posed of  tiny  molecules,  each  one  of  which  may  be  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  on  its  surface  the  sensitizing  liquid. 
What  the  colloid  employed,  and  what  the  precise  method 
(»f  coating  may  be,  I am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say  ; 
but  I may  think  you  may  take  it  that  the  soluble  sub- 
mince i-  not  ordinary  gelatine  or  gum.  You  see  how 
very  tender  the  coating  is,  and  how  easily  removed  with 
The  fineness  of  the  coating  is,  of  course, 
of  great  importance  where  it  is  sought  to  obtain  results 
fa  1 the  te  examples.  For  my  own  part,  they  are  not 
of  the  kind  which  I aim  at,  and  I am  glad  to  believe 
that  s >tne  differences,  both  in  coating  and  in  sensitiz- 
ing. may  put  into  our  hands  means  of  producing 
i v require.  It  is  from  this  broad 
and  general  p >int  of  view  that  I ask  you  to  consider  this 
paper,  and  not  entirely  from  the  consideration  of  the 
pictures,  however  beautiful  they  .may  be  in  their  way. 


At  present  I understand  that  the  paper  is  only  made  in 
black,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why 
almost  any  colored  pigment  should  not  be  equally  suit- 
able. The  paper,  having  been  exposed  in  the  usual  way 
by  the  aid  of  an  actinometer  (and  I may  say  that,  for 
rapidity,  it  appears  to  me,  when  freshly  sensitized,  to  be 
twice  or  even  three  times  as  fast  as  the  most  rapid 
silver  paper),  is  developed  as  follows  : It  is  attached  to  a 
slip  of  wood,  and  held  vertically  with  one  hand  over  a 
deep  dish.  Then,  with  the  other  hand,  from  a jug  or 
coffeepot  of  this  kind,  a stream  of  warm  water,  in  which 
fine  sawdust  is  mixed,  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  over 
the  surface  of  the  pigment  until  the  unexposed  portions, 
aided  by  the  rubbing  action  of  the  falling  sawdust,  have 
been  washed  away.  That  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
sawdust  process.  As  to  details,  a few  brief  remarks 
may  be  useful ; and,  first,  as  to  sensitizing  the  pig- 
mented paper.  This  may  be  done  in  an  ordinary  print- 
ing frame  ; but,  on  account  of  the  uneven  cockling  of 
the  paper,  I prefer  the  inventor’s  method,  which  is  as 
follows  : Prepare  a five  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  Place  the  paper  in  this  way,  face  downward, 
on  a sheet  of  glass,  raised  a little  above  the  table,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  paper  to  be  sensitized.  Then 
apply  the  solution  evenly  with  a flat  camel’s-hair  brush, 
giving  at  intervals  a few  more  coatings.  Ten  minutes 
after  the  first  application,  dry  off  the  surface  moisture 
with  a badger’s-hair  softener,  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient way.  Cover  the  paper  with  a dish,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  covered  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  the 
drying  may  not  be  too  rapid,  and  that  the  paper  should 
have  time  to  thoroughly  absorb  the  solution.  Dry 
afterward  in  the  dark,  the  previous  operations  having 
been  conducted  in  a good  light,  I have  myself  sensitized 
the  tissue  by  immersion  in  the  bichromate,  and,  so  far 
as  my  limited  experience  goes,  I do  not  know  but  what 
this  method  is  equally  as  good  as  the  other.  The  sensi- 
tiveness is,  of  course,  considerably  increased.  I should 
be  glad  to  hear  remarks  on  this  matter.  It  requires  to 
be  carefully  done,  especially  in  the  drying  ; otherwise 
the  pigment  is  liable  to  float  completely  off  the  paper  in 
the  sensitizing  bath  ; or  to  become  disintegrated  almost 
the  moment  before  becoming  quite  dry,  as  in  this  ex- 
ample. I find  this  accident  is  likely  to  happen  if  the 
paper  is  pinned  up  by  one  corner  to  dry,  instead  of  lying 
flat  or  across  a piece  of  curved  cardboard,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  Autotype  process.  For  development,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  two  pouring  vessels — one  with  a thin 
mixture  of  sawdust  at  a low  temperature  of  about 
75  deg.,  the  other  with  a very  thick  and  hot  mixture. 
The  thicker  the  mixture,  the  quicker  and  more  forcible 
is  the  development.  Now  and  again,  as  the  action  pro- 
ceeds, the  surface  of  the  print  may  be  washed  with  a 
spray  of  cold  water  and  the  degree  of  progress  ascer- 
tained. I need  not  stay  to  follow  'the  development 
throughout,  nor  the  failures  which  may  occur,  and  their 
causes  and  remedies.  The  latter  are  naturally  analo- 
gous to  those  we  find  in  the  more  usual  system  of  carbon 
printing,  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  this  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  adapting  their  experience.  Still  I cannot 
help  thinking  that,  with  this  method,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  an  unusual  degree  of  latitude.  [The  lecturer 
here  exposed  several  pieces  of  the  sensitized  paper, 
under  negatives,  to  the  oxymagnesium  lamp  for  twenty 
seconds,  and  afterward  developed  them,  using  a brush 
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for  the  purpose.  He  remarked  that  probably  it  was  the 
first  time  that  carbon  prints  had  been  made  by  exposure 
to  artificial  light,  and  that  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  compound  in  such  a small  space  of  time  by  the 
mere  action  of  light  was  of  great  interest  to  consider.] 

Later  on,  I hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing together,  though  in  a rough-and-ready  way,  some 
sensitized  pieces  of  this  paper.  Meanwhile,  before  the 
discussion  which  may  possibly  follow,  allow  me  to  return 
to  the  remarks  which  I made  at  the  commencement  of 
my  lecture,  and  more  especially  to  the  advantages  which 
I wish  to  emphasize  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  treat- 
ment which  these  revived  methods  ought  to  place  at  our 
disposal.  As  to  the  results,  they  are  liable  to  be  quali- 
fied, I know,  as  imitations — photography  aping  other 
methods,  and  so  on— stones  so  easy  to  throw,  and  picked 
up  and  used  by  the  most  thoughtless.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  more  unjustifiable  than  this  charge;  nothing 
so  unfair,  and,  I can  hardly  help  saying,  unworthy  of 
some  who  have  brought  it  to  win  the  applause  of  the 
moment.  The  resemblance  which  is  called  imitation 
cannot  be  avoided,  or  rather  need  not  be  avoided.  We 
work  in  photography  upon  the  same  principles  which 
govern  other  arts  in  black-and-white  or  monochrome,  and 
our  aim  should  be  to  produce  work  which,  under  all 
aspects,  will  stand  comparison.  There  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  art  of  painting  by  light  when  we  produce  an 
enamel  which  is  like  a miniature  painting,  a platinum 
print  which  recalls  the  best  effects  of  a mezzotint,  a pho- 
togravure which  is  truly  an  etching,  or  a carbon  print 
which  is  truly  a drawing  by  light  in  pure  carbon  or  char- 
coal, and  which,  therefore,  may  be  like  a charcoal  draw- 
ing. None  of  these  arts  have  a monopoly  which  is  dis- 
turbed in  the  same  way  as  when  water  color  trenches 
upon  the  technique  of  an  oil  painting.  But  I can  well  un- 
derstand that  when,  with  monochrome  colors,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  (as  I have  several  times  seen)  to  imitate 
the  preciseness  and  general  character  of  a mechanical 
photograph,  that  such  a practice  is  reprehensible. 
Happily  it  cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous. 

There  is  one  set  of  examples  which,  I think,  should 
be  always  for  us  a subject  of  study  and  imitation  ; at  any 
rate  at  the  present  stage  of  our  history — that  is,  the  Liber 
Studiorum.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a complete  collection 
in  a fine  state  should  be  so  rare  and  expensive  ; but  it  may 
be  seen  in  our  national  libraries.  I look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a publisher  may  have  enterprise  enough  to  bring 
out  a new  edition  by  some  photographic  process,  with 
all  the  improvements  which  recent  progress  may  give. 
The  only  reproduction  now  in  the  market  is  defective, 
although  produced,  I belie ve,  under  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke’s  supervision.  It  fails  completely  to  give  Tur- 
ner’s own  etched  work — the  original  outlines,  I mean — 
and  I do  not  see  that  this  need  necessarily  be  in  pho- 
tography. 

By  my  use  of  the  term  imitation  I feel  that  I lay  my- 
self open  to  carping  critics,  but  I have  no  desire  to  avert 
their  wrath  by  beating  about  the  bush.  In  point  of  fact, 
I am  delighted  to  place  further  difficulties  in  their  way 
of  distinguishing  between  what  is  like  and  not  the  same, 
original  and  not  new,  on  convergent  lines  and  still  in  no 
danger  of  clashing.  For  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  said  the  wise  man. 


THE  ANAGLYPH.* 

Ducos  du  Hauron,  the  noted  French  photo-scientist, 
whose  researches  and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  photo- 
graphic optics  are  well  known  to  most  all  students  of 
practical  and  theoretical  photography,  a short  time  ago 
exhibited  before  the  Societe  Francaise  a number  of  pict- 
ures to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “ Anaglyphs.” 
These  prints  were  prepared  by  a novel  method,  and  in- 
volved a new  principle  incident  to  the  production  of 
photo-stereoscopic  effects. 

Primarily,  they  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
well-known  principles  of  ortho-chromatic  photography 
and  the  use  of  color  filterers,  which,  in  connection  with 
polychromatic  positives,  culminated  in  the  curious  and 
interesting  results  shown  to  the  Society ; and,  when 
viewed  under  proper  conditions,  produce  a stereoscopic 
effect  remarkable  for  its  high  relief  and  aerial  per- 
spective. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  print  is  seen  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  has  the  appearance  of  a confused  blur, 
caused  by  a cliche  being  printed  in  two  colors,  one  over 
the  other,  but  without  any  attempt  to  register  the  super- 
imposed impressions. 

The  word  Anaglyph  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words  meaning  above  and  to  cut , i.e.,  to  cut  in  relief, 
and  in  ancient  sculpture  was  a term  applied  to  chased  or 
embossed  work  on  metal.  In  the  present  instance  Du 
Hauron  has  used  it  to  denote  simply  a photo-stereoscopic 
effect. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  specimens 
here  shown,  viewed  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
specimens  seem  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a con- 
fused mass  of  blue  and  red  ink,  one  picture  printed  upon 
another  in  a different  colored  pigment, 

The  inscription  calls  this  blurred  image,  or  “ Wirr- 
warr,”  as  a German  scientist  aptly  calls  it,  “ A View  of 
the  Archaeological  Museum  in  the  Trocadero,  Paris. 

Now  take  this  same  nondescript  polychrome  and  view 
it  in  a strong  light  through  a pair  of  spectacles,  where 
one  glass  is  red  and  the  other  blue;  the  result  is  magical; 
we  have  a black  picture  before  our  vision,  wherein  the 
stereoscopic  effect  is  marvelous.  The  column  in  the 
centre  stands  boldly  out,  the  sculpture  has  taken  shape, 
the  bas-reliefs,  cameo-like,  embellish  the  sunken  panels, 
while  the  eye  wanders  down  the  long  corridor,  which 
ends  in  a graceful  curve  in  the  distance.  Such  is  the 
anaglyph. 

Now  take  another  glance  at  the  ordinary  photograph 
from  the  same  standpoint,  and  remark  how  flat  and 
ordinary  it  looks  in  comparison  with  the  wonderful 
depth  of  the  anaglyph. 

Ducos  du  Hauron,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Demole,  in 
Geneva,  states  that,  according  to  his  latest  experi- 
ments, an  anagylph  composed  of  two  colors  only,  and 
seen  with  a bi-chromatic  eyeglass,  the  colors  of  which 
are  suitably  chosen,  is  capable  of  producing  upon  the 
organ  of  sight  a sensation  of  color  more  complete  than 
that  which  seemingly  ought  to  result  from  the  quality  of 
its  constituent  elements. 

Thus,  in  practice,  in  order  to  produce  the  red  plate,  it 
is  sufficient  to  use  a phototype  obtained  by  the  inter- 

* Pa  per  read  by  Mr  Julius  F.  Sachse  before  the  Photographic  Soci- 
ety of  Philadelphia,  November  14,  1S94. 
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vention  of  a medium  green,  and  for  the  blue  plate  one 
obtained  by  the  intervenient  agency  of  a medium 
orange-red.  In  consequence  of  a curious  illusion  the 
eyes,  equipped  with  a red  and  blue  glass,  seem  to  per- 
ceive in  the  charming  picture  which  results,  not  only  the 
tints  shading  from  the  red  to  the  blue,  but  also  those 
from  each  of  these  colors,  or  even  yellow,  which  never- 
theless is  absent.  The  effect  becomes  more  pronounced 
when  for  the  ruby-red  eyeglass  a very  dark  yellow  glass 
is  substituted.  It  is  nevertheless  advantageous  to 
moderate  the  difference  between  the  tint  of  this  yellow 
glass  and  that  of  the  monochrome  which  it  is  destined  to 
efface  for  the  left  eye.  If,  for  example,  madder-lake  be 
used  for  the  printing  color  instead  of  vermilion,  which 
has  thus  far  been  employed  for  the  purpose,  red  margins 
would  appear  in  the  outlines  of  the  image,  rendering 
somewhat  difficult  the  perception  of  the  relief. 

Experiments  thus  far  have  failed  to  show  that  any 
sufficient  advantages  were  to  be  gained  to  justify  a re- 
course to  Du  Hauron’s  original  method  of  photography 
in  three  colors;  that  is,  by  an  addition  of  a third  plate 
produced  through  the  medium  of  a violet  light,  thereby 
producing  the  yellow  monochrome  appertaining  tq  the 
perspective  of  the  right  eye. 

Du  Hauron  goes  on  to  state  that  it  seems  to  him  that 
until  something  better  is  discovered  one  should  be  lim- 
ited to  putting  into  practice  the  empiric  law  which  he 
has  already  given,  namely: 

“ Take  the  phototype  of  the  red  with  the  intervention 
of  a medium  green,  and  that  of  the  blue  with  the  inter- 
venient agency  of  a medium  orange-red.  It  will  be 
best,”  Du  Hauron  goes  on  to  state,  “ to  employ  ortho- 
chromatic  plates;  for  example,  for  the  phototype  ob- 
tained with  the  medium  green,  plates  of  what  are  known 
as  ‘ Light  series  A,’  sensitive  to  yellow  and  to  green, 
and  for  that  obtained  with  the  medium  orange-red 
plates  of  ‘ Light  series  B,’  sensitive  to  yellow  and  to 
red.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  anaglyphic  process  all 
idea  of  instantaneous  exposures  or  snap-shots  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Dr  E.  Batault,  an  eminent  Swiss  scientist,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  optical  problems  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  anaglyph,  gives  the  following  explanation 
of  the  scientific  features  embraced  in  this  special  branch 
of  photo-stereoscopy,  viz,: 

*'  It  has  been  known  for  a long  time  that  the  sensation 
of  relief  and  aerial  perspective  is  due  to  bi-ocular  vision. 
Both  of  our  eyes  in  fixing  an  object  do  not  see  it  at  the 
same  angle,  and  accordingly  not  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  is  the  sensorial  superposition  of  the  two 
pictures  thus  obtained  which  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of 
depth. 

1 he  general  problem  of  stereoscopy  consists,  then,  in 
presenting  to  each  eye  the  picture  of  an  object  as  it 
would  see  it,  and  from  the  cerebral  or  subjective  super- 
position of  these  two  pictures  will  arise  the  impression 
of  real  relief  of  the  thing  represented.  But  just  here 
comes  a slight  difficulty;  if  we  present  to  our  two  eyes 
two  pictures  slightly  dissimilar,  for  example,  twTo  photo- 
graphs taken  from  two  points  as  far  apart  as  the  eyes 
are  distant  from  each  other,  each  eye  will  see,  not  only 
the  picture  corresponding  to  that  which  it  receives  of 
the  reality,  but  also  the  two  at  once,  because  of  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  vision. 


“ Moreover,  if  the  left  eye  fixes  the  centre  of  the  left 
picture,  the  right  eye  immediately  converges  toward  the 
same  point,  instead  of  directing  itself  toward  the  centre 
of  the  right  picture.  If  we  suppose,  as  is  necessary, 
that  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  proofs 
be  equal  to  that  between  the  eyes,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  that  each  eye  may  regard  the  corresponding 
point  in  each  of  the  pictures,  that  the  view  be  unbounded, 
for  in  that  case  the  optical  axes  are  parallel.  Now  the 
eye  contains  an  optical  apparatus,  the  crystalline  lens, 
which  does  not  admit  steady  focusing  for  all  positions, 
but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  wonderful  prop- 
erty called  accommodation.  This  gives  an  instantaneous 
and  automatic  focus  for  a certain  distance,  and  it  calcu- 
lates that  distance  in  a mathematical,  trigonometrical 
manner,  the  power  for  which  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  eyes. 

“ The  vision  consequently  is  caught  between  two  alter- 
natives equally  defective;  either  each  eye  is  directed 
toward  the  centre  of  each  of  the  pictures,  in  which  case 
we  see  indistinctly,  because,  the  optical  axes  being  par- 
allel, clearness  exists  only  for  objects  at  a distance,  or 
we  see  distinctly;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  two  eyes  are 
directed  upon  but  one  of  the  two  photographs. 

“ In  order  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  a distinct  view  of 
a single  picture  by  each  eye  an  artifice  must  be  employed. 
The  ordinary  apparatus  known  under  the  name  of  the 
refracting  or  Brewster  stereoscope  solves  this  problem 
for  us.  Indeed,  by  interposing  between  the  eyes  and 
the  proof  two  prisms,  ridge  to  ridge,  suitably  choosing 
their  angles,  one  can  have  the  virtual  superposition  of 
the  different  points  of  the  two  pictures,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  relief,  while  allowing  the  eyes  to  converge  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  ordinary  sight,  precisely  the  result 
sought.  The  angles  of  the  prisms  may  vary  within  cer- 
tain limits,  for  an  exact  accommodation  may  be  had  by 
varying  their  distance  from  the  pictures.  By  this  process 
there  would  be  seen,  in  spite  of  all,  thi'ee  pictures:  a 
middle  one  in  relief  and  two  plates.  These  last  two 
may  be  destroyed  by  placing  between  the  two  prisms 
and  perpendicular  to  the  proof  looked  at  an  opaque  par- 
tition limiting  the  field  of  vision  of  each  eye.  The  same 
end  may  be  reached  by  disuniting  by  practice  the  con- 
vergence of  the  accommodation,  that  is,  by  provoking 
an  artificial  strabismus;  but  that  is  a slow,  tedious 
process,  and  of  but  little  practicability. 

“After  the  general  considerations  we  can  define  an 
anaglyph  as  a stereoscopic  effect  produced  by  colored 
pictures. 

“ Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  printed  in  two  different 
colors,  upon  the  same  sheet  of  white  paper,  two  stereo- 
scopic designs  in  such  a manner  that  their  corresponding 
points  may  be  quite  near  to  each  other.  Let  the  selected 
colors,  which  should  differ  greatly,  be  blue  for  the  left 
picture  and  red  for  the  right.  At  first  sight  these  two 
proofs,  which,  according  to  what  we  have  just  said,  will 
be  mingled  together  partly  confounded,  and  will  pre- 
sent a mixture  but  little  agreeable  and  still  less  compre- 
hensible. But  if  we  look  at  them  wfith  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
glass, having  a red  glass  before  the  left  eye  and  a blue 
one  before  the  right  eye,  the  scene  changes  immediately, 
and  to  the  previous  chaos  succeeds  an  harmonious  and 
satisfying  impression  of  relief  and  perspective.  What 
has  happened?  A fact  which  upon  first  consideration 
seems  somewhat  paradoxical  or  at  least  incomprehens- 
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ible  : the  left  eye  equipped  with  a red  glass  can  see 
the  left  picture  only,  which  is  blue,  the  second  picture 
red,  representing  the  other  proof,  becoming  invisible, 
because  a red  design  upon  a white  ground  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  red  light. 

“ For  the  same  reason  the  right  eye  sees  only  the  pict- 
ure which  is  destined  for  it,  and  the  stereoscopic  super- 
position instantly  follows. 

“ The  convergence  and  the  accommodation  are  both 
satisfied,  because  the  two  designs  present  only  an  insig- 
nificant distance  apart  and  within  the  limits  in  which 
the  focusing  is  still  sufficiently  exact.  Moreover,  the 
pictures  may  be  of  any  size,  since,  whatever  their  di- 
mensions, they  can  always  be  printed  as  near  to  each 
other  as  desired,  or  indeed,  one  upon  the  other. 

“ In  order  that  the  effect  may  be  a complete  success, 
certain  other  conditions  are  necessary.  The  designs 
should  be  of  tints  sufficiently  light  and  the  glasses  of  the 
spectacles  dark;  accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
an  intense  light,  without  which,  considering  the  great 
absorption  of  light,  the  result  is  dull  and  dark.  If  the 
rays  reflected  by  the  designs  and  admitted  through  the 
glasses  were  absolutely  monochrome,  the  pictures  would 
appear  in  black  upon  a background  formed  by  the  mixt- 
ure of  the  two  adopted  colors.  In  fact,  a picture 
emitting  blue  rays  only  should  become  black  in  a red 
light,  since  all  the  rays  which  it  reflects  are  arrested  by 
the  red  glass;  that  is,  it  is  presented  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a design  without  color  upon  a monochromatic 
background.  Whether  this  new  process  of  obtaining 
stereoscopic  effects,  which  requires  the  co-operation  of 
the  photographic  processes  and  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  colors,  will  ever  be  of  any  practical 
value,  is  hard  to  foretell. 

“It  is  evidently  not  a process  for  amateurs  ; upon  the 
other  hand  it  is  one  of  intense  interest  in  a theoretical 
and  scientific  point  of  view.  For  the  unversed  it  is  a 
curiosity. 

“ To  the  general  public  it  will  prove  a scientific  prob- 
lem, the  solution  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a pair  of 
spectacles,  and  in  virtue  of  this  it  may  be  destined  to 
attract  some  attention  outside  of  the  scientific  circles.” 

In  conclusion  I will  state,  that  at  various  times  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  utilize  this  principle  of 
superimposition,  both  in  monocrome  and  color,  together 
with  bi-chromatic  glasses,  to  produce  stereoscopic  effects 
upon  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  a bi-unial  lantern. 

The  latest  successful  attempt  was,  I believe,  made  by 
Anderton,  of  London,  who  used  ordinary  stereoscopic 
transparencies  that  were  cut  in  two  and  used  as  ordinary 
lantern  slides.  To  produce  the  anaglyphic  effect  he 
polarized  his  light  by  aid  of  two  bundles  of  glass  plates 
in  lieu  of  Iceland  spar.  These  were  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  first  bundle  of  glass  plates 
acting  as  a polarizer,  the  second  as  an  analyzer  ; the 
images  were  projected  through  this  combination  in  the 
ordinary  way  upon  the  screen,  but  they  did  not  coincide. 

To  bring  out  the  stereoscopic  effect,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  specimens  of  the  anaglyph  now  before  the  Society, 
a special  lorgnette  was  provided  for  each  spectator, 
which  was  to  act  as  an  analyzer  ; in  this  case  they  were 
of  white  glass.  The  screen  was  coaled  with  silver  foil, 
as  every  substance,  except  a metallic  one,  that  reflects 
light  also  polarizes  it. 

Steroscopic  projections  in  two  colors,  red  and  blue, 


have  also  been  attempted  upon  an  ordinary  screen,  the 
analyzer  being  a red  and  blue  bi-chromatic  lorgnette,  as 
in  the  case  before  you. 

The  results,  however,  were  not  a general  success,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  determining  the 
correct  distance  apart  of  the  superimposed  images  upon 
the  screen,  and  in  obtaining  the  proper  shades  of  lenses 
for  the  eyeglasses,  which,  to  bring  out  the  maximum 
effect,  must  coincide  with  the  colors  used  in  the  print  or 
projected  image. 

Mr.  Sachse  showed,  in  addition  to  the  specimen  de- 
scribed in  his  paper,  several  examples  of  the  anaglyph, 
and  also  some  prints  which  he  had  had  made  from  a sin- 
gle half-tone  block,  two  impressions  being  made,  one 
with  red  ink  and  one  with  blue  He  had  also  copied  the 
Du  Hauron  specimens,  using  in  one  case  an  ordinary 
collodion,  and  in  the  other  an  orthochromatic  plate. 
These  were  passed  around  for  inspection. 

Mr.  Stirling  asked  whether  he  had  understood  cor- 
rectly, that  to  produce  the  anaglyphs  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  print  from  an  ordinary  negative  two  impressions, 
one  in  red  and  one  in  blue.  Were  not  stereoscopic  neg- 
atives necessary? 

Mr  Sachse  replied  that  two  ordinary  negatives  were 
employed,  but  that  one  was  exposed  through  a red 
screen  and  the  other  through  a green. 

Mr.  Ives  said  that  it  was  a physical  impossibility  to 
obtain  true  stereoscopic  relief  without  the  use  of  two 
stereoscopic  negatives  and  that  the  specimens  shown 
were  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ives  : The  anaglyph  is  an  interesting  curiosity, 
but  the  optical  principles  involved  are  the  same  as  in  the 
old  and  rejected  method  of  stereoscopic  screen  projec- 
tions with  colored  glasses,  of  which  it  is  merely  an 
adaptation.  The  method  has  no  practical  value  what- 
ever, because  the  printing  in  two  colors  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  printing  the  two  halves  of  the  stereogram 
in  black,  side  by  side  on  the  same  paper,  which  gives 
iguch  better  results,  not  requiring  an  unusually  strong 
light  to  see  them,  and  the  short  focus  or  prismatic  spec- 
tacle lenses  used  not  tiring  the  nerves  of  vision  like  the 
use  of  two  differently  color. d glasses.  I have  seen  a 
a book  that  was  illustrated  with  stereograms  (the  two 
images  printed  side  by  side,  in  the  usual  manner,  in 
black)  furnished  with  a detachable  eyeglass  with  pris- 
matic lenses.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  illustrations 
would  be  very  suitable,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
many  books  on  science  and  travel  and  some  catalogues. 
Unlike  the  anaglyph,  one  image  of  the  ordinary  stereo- 
gram furnishes  a good  representation  without  the  use  of 
the  glasses. 

Du  Hauron  appears  to  suggest  that  the  anaglyph,  if 
the  two  halves  of  the  sterescopic  negative  be  made  by 
exposure  through  different  and  suitably  colored  glasses, 
should  approximately  reproduce  the  colors  of  the  object 
photographed  when  seen  through  the  colored  glasses. 
If  this  were  true,  the  anaglyph  would  possess  one  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  ordinary  black  stereogram  ; 
but  it  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  color  science 
to  show  that  the  plan  is  irrational.  Not  to  mention 
various  other  difficulties,  it  is  evident  that  only  two  of 
the  three  fundamental  color  sensations  could  be  repre- 
sented in  the  prints,  and  even  these  would  not  be  at  all 
adequately  reproduced  to  vision,  because  colors  cannot 
be  well  blended  through  the  two  eyes.  An  optical  mixt- 
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ure  of  the  light  transmitted  by  deep  ruby  and  chromium- 
green  glasses  makes  a beautiful  yellow  ; but  if  we  look 
at  a white  object  with  the  ruby  glass  over  one  eye  and 
the  green  over  the  other,  it  will  look  red  at  one  instant, 
green  at  another,  bronze  at  another,  ever-changing,  but 
never  for  a single  moment  such  a good  yellow  as  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  colored  lights  before  they  reach  the 
eye.  Nachet,  of  Paris,  has  made  the  same  mistake,  in 
attempting  to  realize  a true  reproduction  of  the  natural 
colors  in  a “ stereo-chromoscope,”  in  which  one  eye 
receives  one  color  impression,  and  the  other  a different 
one. 


[Photographic  Societies. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  — 

Stated  Meeting,  Wednesday  evening,  November  14, 
1894,  the  President,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Burroughs,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Board  of  Directors  submitted  their  monthly 
report. 

Dr., Sharp  has  been  appointed  a member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Finance  in  place  of  Mr.  Troth,  who  asked 
to  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  Board  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary cabinet,  and  a card  catalogue  of  the  library  is  being 
prepared  which,  we  believe,  will  greatly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society’s  collection. 

The  visitors’  meetings  for  the  season  were  inaugu- 
rated on  the  7th  inst. , when  a large  audience  was  assem- 
bled to  see  a collection  of  slides  of  child  studies  by  Miss 
Bertha  M.  Lothrop,  of  Riverton,  and  a lantern  talk  by 
Mr.  William  N.  Jennings,  entitled  “Snap-shots  in  Eng- 
land.” Mr.  Jennings  showed  some  of  his  characteris- 
tically bright  street  scenes  and  several  admirably  chosen 
views  of  the  Tower  Bridge  in  London.  Miss  Lothrop’s 
slides  constituted  an  exhibit  of  figure  work  such  as  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  at  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  showed  that  she  possesses  artistic  feeling,  rare  skil 
in  posing  children,  and  a technical  knowledge  altogether 
admirable.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
Miss  Lothrop  for  this  opportunity  of  seeing  her  work. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following^communication 
from  the  Boston  Camera  Club  : 

Boston,  November'7,  1894. 

To  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the 

Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  : 

At  a regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was  voted  to  request  leave 
to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  under  which  your  Soci- 
eties and  this  Club  have  been  holding  joint  exhibitions 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  respectively,  in 
rotation  since  1887,  because  of  the  inability  of  this  Club 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  agreement. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Wilbur  C.  Brown, 
Secretary. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Julius  F.  Sachse  read  a paper  upon  the  “Ana- 
glyph,” a form  of  stereoscopic  print  invented  by  Ducos 


du  Hauron,  and  showed  several  specimens.  (For  the 
paper,  see  page  403.) 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  exhibited  and  explained  the 
working  of  three  new  cameras  - the  Ross  Twin-lens  hand 
camera  ; the  Omni  folding  camera,  made  by  J.  H.  Stew 
ard,  of  London  ; and  the  Sunart,  a magazine  camera 
arranged  for  cut  films.  He  also  showed  two  of  the  new 
Goerz  lenses  and  spoke  of  their  great  rapidity  and  per- 
fect definition. 

Mr.  Frederic  E.  Ives  showed  a beautiful  collection  of 
“ Swantypes,”  which  he  said  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  half-tone  block  photo-engravings,  made  by  opera- 
tors to  whom  he  had  taught  the  process  in  London.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  process  are  the  use  of  sealed 
cross-line  screens  in  connection  with  peculiar  and  change- 
able lens  diaphragms  for  controlling  the  gradations  of 
light  and  shade,  a system  which  he  invented  in  1886,  and 
which  has  now  superseded  the  Meisenbach  screen  process 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  John  G.  Bullock  said  that  he  had  lately  found  a 
box  of  Carbutt’s  “ B ” plates  which  he  had  purchased  in 
1885.  He  had  exposed  eight  of  them,  a few  days  before, 
and  the  resulting  negatives  proved  that  the  plates  were 
as  good  as  when  they  were  made.  He  exhibited  one  of 
the  negatives,  which  was  clear  to  the  extreme  edges. 
The  plates  were  packed  face  to  face  without  separators. 
Had  separators  been  used,  he  had  no  doubt,  the  edges 
would  have  been  discolored. 

Mr.  Samuel  Castner,  Jr.,  exhibited  a plate  parts  of 
which  were  negative  and  parts  positive.  It  had  been  a 
trifle  over-exposed  in  the  camera,  and  was  put  in  a 
ferrous-oxalate  developer.  Upon  finding  that  the  expos- 
ure had  been  full,  the  iron  was  washed  off,  and  the 
development  was  finished  with  pyro  and  soda.  The 
result  was  a local  reversal  in  spots. 


IFlotes  anO  IRews. 


From  fir.  W.  C.  Winter,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  we 
have  received  a well-executed  moonlight  effect. 


The  Physical  Review,  Nov. -Dec. , contains  an  arti- 
cle entitled  “ Studies  of  the  Lime  Light,”  of  considera- 
ble interest  to  users  of  optical  lanterns. 


Ealing  (England)  Exhibition. — Awards  to  Americans: 
R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  silver  medal,  portrait  class;  Geo. 
L.  Wilms,  bronze  medal,  open  class. 


E.  W.  Newcomb  & Co.— This  firm  has  expired  by 
mutual  consent,  and  the  business  heretofore  conducted 
by  it  will  be  continued  by  Edward  W.  Newcomb,  who 
succeeds  to  the  assets  and  assumes  the  liabilities  of  said 
firm,  J.  A.  Vanderpoel  having  retired  therefrom. 


“Printer’s  Ink”  purports  to  be  a guide  to  advertisers. 
Some  idea  of  its  value  in  this  respect  can  be  estimated 
from  its  statement  that  of  the  eleven  photographic 
journals  published,  only  one  is  accorded  a circulation  of 
over  1,000,  and  then  gives  the  name  of  a little  con- 
temporary, which  we  believe  has  gone  out  of  existence, 
and  which  is  stated  to  have  a circulation  of  5,000  copies. 
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We  regret  to  learn  that  the  printing  department  of 
Mr.  B.  L.  H.  Dabbs  the  well-known  photographer  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  recently  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Many  valuable  negatives  were  ruined.  Mr  Dabbs 
had  just  completed  some  of  the  most  perfect  printing 
and  finishing  in  the  country.  He  writes  us,  however, 
that  every  eftort  is  being  made  to  fix  things  up  again, 
and  he  hopes  very  shortly  to  be  able  to  resume  business. 


Messrs.  Stigleman  Sons’  photographic  gallery  at 
Richmond,  Indiana,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  No- 
vember 23d.  Messrs.  Stigleman  had  just  remodeled 
their  gallery  and  enlarged  their  premises  and  the  loss  is 
a very  heavy  one  to  them.  Many  hundreds  of  negatives, 
several  large  cameras,  and  many  very  valuable  lenses 
were  completely  burned  up.  So  fierce  was  the  fire  that 
the  lenses  melted.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
about  $3,000. 


New  Use  for  Photography. — An  instance  of  the  use 
of  photography  in  important  legal  matters,  says  The 
Railway  Review , Chicago,  November  24,  is  given  in 
what  is  known  as  the  famous  Stubblefield-Mumford  con- 
troversy. It  involved  the  ownership  of  1,500  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  During  Mon- 
roe’s administration  this  tract  was  willed  by  one  of  the 
old  Mumfords  to  his  five  heirs,  and  the  present  suit  was 
brought  on  the  deed  of  sale  signed  by  them.  The  Mum- 
ford  heirs  deeded  the  land  to  Stubblefield,  who  afterward 
sold  parts  of  it  to  different  parties,  who  had  to  pay  twice 
for  their  land.  The  deed  of  sale,  discolored  and  yellow 
with  age,  showed  only  four  signatures  and  a space  for  a 
fifth.  On  this  signature  turned  the  question  at  issue. 
It  was  decided  finally  to  photograph  the  signatures  and 
see  if  the  course  would  disclose  the  fifth  name.  This 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  court  by  a photo- 
graphic expert  named  Spenser,  and  under  the  closest 
watch  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  could  not  allow  the 
original  to  leave  his  hands.  On  the  plate  he  saw  traces 
of  the  signature,  and  on  enlarging  the  negative  ten 
times,  the  entire  name  was  as  plainly  seen  as  when 
written. — The  Literary  Digest. 


Cloud  Photographs. — Considerable  effort  has  been  put 
forth  of  late  by  French  experimenters  to  obtain  cloud  pho- 
tographs of  a perfect  character,  and  with  interesting  re- 
sults. In  one  case,  as  it  appears,  there  was  employed  a 
diaphragm  with  a very  small  perforation  in  front  of  the 
lens,  a short  exposure  being  made,  this  giving  only  a 
faint  image  at  first,  but  a perceptible  contrast,  and  then 
the  process  known  to  photographers  as  intensification  is 
resorted  to,  though  there  is  danger  of  ruining  the  plates 
by  such  an  operation.  Another  method  resorted  to  has 
been  to  polarize,  with  Nicol  prism,  the  light  entering  the 
camera,  only  a part  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  sky 
getting  access  to  the  plate  in  this  way,  while  the  light 
from  the  clouds  remains  unaltered.  An  ingenious  plan 
is  that  which  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  clouds 
are  rather  rich  in  yellow  and  green  rays,  and  to  this  end 
a color  screen  is  placed  before  the  lens  that  will  readily 
transmit  such  rays,  but  exclude  blue  and  violet,  excellent 
results  being  thus  obtained  when  the  clouds  are  station- 
ary ; as  yellow  and  green  light  is  very  slow  in  its  action, 
prolonged  exposure  is  required,  and,  if  the  clouds  be  pure 


cirri  or  cirro-cumuli,  a little  movement  will  impair  the 
sharpness  of  their  detail  and  make  a bad  blur  ; a liquid 
screen  is  preferred — that  is,  an  almost  saturated  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  or  saturated 
solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  may  be  used,  between  glass  plates  having  par- 
allel surfaces  and  about  five  or  six  millimetres  apart. — 
American  Journal  of  Photography. 


St.  John  Camera  Club.— The  Camera  Club  held  a 
large  gathering  at  their  rooms  last  evening.  Mr.  LeB. 
Robertson  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  giv- 
ing his  experience  in  lantern  slide  making,  after  which 
Mr.  J.  Fraser  Gregory  made  a number  of  slides  from  va- 
rious negatives  of  his  own  production.  Mr.  D.  Leavitt 
Hutchinson  exhibited  a number  of  prints  on  platinotype 
paper,  and  after  explaining  how  to  print,  developed  them 
before  the  club.  Some  of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  productions 
on  this  paper  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
to  be  the  best  ever  seen  in  this  city.  The  .Camera  Club 
are  very  busy  making  preparations  for  an  exhibition  of 
their  slides,  which  takes  place  in  St.  John’s  (stone)  church 
school  room  on  the  14th  of  January. 

Next  Monday  night  various  papers  will  be  read  by  the 
members,  when  visitors  will  be  welcome  to  inspect  the 
rooms  and  photographs. 


Something  About  Advertising.— It  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  judicious  advertising  is  a profitable  in- 
vestment. No  one  more  thoroughly  appreciates  its  po- 
tency as  a factor  in  procuring  and  developing  business 
than  those  upon  whose  shoulders  rest  the  interests  of  the 
great  railroad  corporations  of  this  country.  Every  en- 
deavor is  made  by  them  to  present  the  salient  features 
of  their  respective  lines  as  prominently  as  possible. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  publicity  given  the  famous 
Empire  State  Express  of  the  New  York  Central— palpa- 
bly the  result  of  clever  advertising.  Its  record  has  been 
heralded  the  world  over  as  the  fastest  train  in  existence 
to-day. 

One  of  the  novel  methods  that  has  been  employed  to 
make  this  train  familiar  with  everyone  has  just  come  to 
our  notice.  It  is  the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  and  the 
manufacturer  in  joint  advertising.  We  have  before  us 
a handsomely  designed  label  advertising  a locomotive 
black  finishing  varnish,  just  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Buckeye  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  Toledo,  O., 
styled  “ 999  Locomotive  Black.”  Forming  a part  of  the 
trade  mark  is  a miniature  cut  of  engine  No.  999,  and  un- 
derneath the  legend,  “ New  York  Central’s  Empire  State 
Express  Engine  999.  Fastest  Locomotive  in  the  World.” 
Another  instance  is  the  Empire  State  Express  writing 
tablet — at  present  so  popular  with  the  school  children — 
manufactured  by  the  Smith  & White  M’f’g  Company  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  On  the  cover  of  this  tablet  is  an  ex- 
quisite half-tone  reproduction  of  the  Empire  State  Ex- 
press. 

The  interests  of  the  manufactuaer  and  the  railroad  are 
inseparable,  each  being  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
the  other,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  co-operative  adver- 
tising must  be  productive  of  the  very  best  results. — 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 
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No.  4.— SEASCAPES. 

For  the  best  seascape  photograph  we  offer  the  following: 

First  Piize:  A Silver  Medal  and  Photographic  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Second  Prize : A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Third  Prize:  A Bronze  Medal  and  Photographic 
Times  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Photographic  Times  Certificates  will  also  be  awarded 
to  three  other  competitors,  to  be  decided  by  the  judges,  if 
the  work  be  sufficiently  meritorious. 

RULES. 

Rule  1. — All  entries  must  be  forwarded  to  Editor  Pho- 
tographic Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  and 
marked  “Competition,”  according  to  the  class  they  are 
entered  in. 

Rule  2. — No  indication  of  the  competitor’s  identity  to 
be  placed  on  the  competing  pictures.  A nom  de  plume 
(initials  debarred)  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  the 
picture,  and  the  coupon  to  be  found  upon  one  of  the 
advertisement  pages  should  be  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
name  and  address,  together  with  a few  particulars  regard- 
ing the  photogiaph  and  any  other  details  of  interest,  and 
inserted  in  a sealed  envelope,  upon  the  outside  of  which 
the  nom  de  plume  must  be  clearly  repeated. 

Rule  3. — The  competition  to  be  an  open  one.  Any 
number  of  pictures  may  be  sent,  but  each  one  must  be 
accompanied  by  a coupon. 

Rule  4. — All  pictures  for  competition  must  be  sent  pre- 
paid. 

Rule  5. — The  whole  of  the  work  entered  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor — that  is  to  say,  the  exposure, 
development,  printing,  toning,  mounting  and  finishing. 

Rule  6. — The  prints  must  be  mounted.  Framing  op- 
tional. 

Notes. 

All  the  rules  given  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  or  the 
competitor  will  be  disqualified. 

Absolute  discretion  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  adjudicate  on  any 
question  outside  the  actual  judging. 

Awards  will  be  withheld  if  the  judges  decide  that  the  work 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious.  The  possession  of  a Photo- 
graphic 'I  imes  Medal  will,  therefore,  be  a guarantee  of 
a high  order  of  merit. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  of  publishing  reproduc- 
tions of  any  of  the  photographs  submitted. 

No  competitor  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize. 

Pictures  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape. 

Any  photographic  process  may  be  employed. 

Pictures  entered  for  competition  will  not  be  returnable. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entries  will  be  December  31st. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  as  soon  after  as  possible. 


©ueries  anfc  Hnswcrs. 


104  S.  K.  T. — What  is  litmus  paper? 

104  Answer. — Unsized  paper  steeped  in  tincture  of 
litmus,  a blue  vegetable  coloring  matter  procured 
from  the  Rocella  tinctoria  and  other  species  of  lich- 
ens. by  fermentation  with  potash.  The  paper  thus 
prepared  has  a blue  color,  which  changes  to  red  by 
the  action  of  an  acid  and  to  blue  again  by  an  alkali. 
The  paper  is  therefore  largely  employed  to  test  solu- 
tions to  discover  whether  they  have  an  acid  or  an 
alkaline  action. 

105  O.  M.  Van  B. — I send  you  a piece  of  aristotype 
paper  that  I have  prepared  myself  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  Mr.  Woodbury’s  book  on  “ Aristo- 
types  and  How  to  Make  Them,”  It  is  very  good 
except  for  the  small  black  spots.  What  are  they 
caused  by? 

105  Answer. — The  small  spots  are  due  to  impurities 
in  the  paper  used  ; they  are  small  pieces  of  metal 
which  affect  the  silver  chloride  and  blacken  it. 

106  S.  T. — Can  you  tell  me  how  those  little  micro-pho- 
tographs are  made  that  vve  see  fixed  in  penholders, 
etc?  They  seem  to  be  in  actual  size  no  larger  than 
a pin  head. 

106  Answer. — The  collodion  process  is  generally 
employed  in  their  manufacture.  An  apparatus  that 
will  be  found  cheap  and  convenient  is  the  following) 
a description  of  which  is  given  in  Sutton’s  “ Dic- 
tionary of  Photography”:  It  was  devised  by  Mr. 
Hislop,  and  consists  of  a rigid  mahogany  board  of 
about  3 yz  feet  long  and  6 inches  wide.  At  one  end 
there  are  two  uprights,  between  which  a miniature 
camera  fitted  with  a 1 inch  microscopical  objective 
can  be  raised  up  or  down  so  as  to  place  the  centre 
of  the  lens  opposite  the  centre  of  the  negative  what- 
ever may  be  its  size.  The  object  glass  is  screwed 
to  a brass  tube  projecting  from  the  camera  toward 
the  negative,  the  tube  being  fitted  with  stops  of 
different  sizes  A micrometer  head  for  fine  adjust- 
ment of  the  lens  is  also  necessary  because  micro- 
scopic objectives  are  only  corrected  for  visual  rays. 
In  focusing  the  best  glass  is  one  coated  with  collo- 
dion, sensitized  and  washed.  The  sharpest  visual 
image  must  be  found  with  a powerful  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  chemical  focus  ascertained  by  re- 
peated trials.  When  once  found  it  will  be  the  same 
in  every  case,  provided  the  negative  is  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  objective.  The  negative 
itself  is  placed  in  a frame,  at  any  required  distance 
on  the  long  mahogany  board,  but  its  plane  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  holding  the  neg- 
ative. Illumination  may  be  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, but  must,  of  course,  pass  through  the  neg- 
ative . 

The  collodion  used  for  making  the  sensitive  plates 
must  be  absolutely  free  from  structure,  or  the  images 
will  have  a disagreeable  reticulated  appearance 
when  examined  under  the  microscope.  For  the 
same  reason  a pyro  developer  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  the  former 
gives  a much  finer  silver  deposit. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART,  SCIENCE 
AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Issued  every  Friday. 


Subscription  Ratkb. 


Weekly  (Illustrated)  for  one  year .§8  00 

“ “ “ six  months 2 60 

“ “ three  month’s  trial 1 00 

8ingle  copy,  16  cents. 


On  Foreign  Subscriptions  $1  00  is  added  to  pay  postage. 

Remit  by  Express  Money  Order,  Draft,  P.  O.  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 
Subscriptions  to  Thb  Photographic  Tiaras  received  by  all  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic materials  In  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  by  the  American  News  Co. 
and  all  its  branches. 
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Eighth  6 00 

Business  Notices,  not  displayed,  per  line 26 


Discount  for  term  contracts. 

Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  one  week  in  advance  of 
the  day  of  publication.  Advertisers  receive  a copy  of  the  Journal  free,  to 
certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

All  literary  contributions,  correspondence,  “Queries,”  etc.,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Editor  ; all  advertising  matter  to  the  Publishers, 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

128  Broome  Street.  New  York. 

LONDON  : JONATHAN  FALLOW  FIELD,  146  Charing  Cross  Road,  W. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  New  Waterbury  Camera  is  a 4 x 5 hand  camera, 
in  external  appearance  very  similar  to  the  regular 
Waterbury,  containing  an  excellent  double  combination 
lens  with  the  Waterbury  shutter,  two  finders  and  three 
double  plate  holders,  all  for  $15.  It  is  the  camera  of  the 
season. 


The  Holiday  Number  of  The  Photographic  Times 
will  be  published  about  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  will 
contain  a superb  photogravure  frontispiece  from  an 
original  negative  by  Alfred  Stieglitz;  four  magnificent 
full-page  pictures  by  well-known  photographers  ; fifty 
half-tone  illustrations,  numerous  wood-cuts,  diagrams, 
designs,  etc.,  together  with  the  following  interesting 
articles  : 

“The  Portraiture  of  the  Moon,”  by  the  editor,  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and 
numerous  lunar  photographs. 

“ In  Search  of  the  North  Pole  with  a Camera,”  by  the 
Official  Photographer  of  the  Dr.  Cook  Arctic  Expedition, 
with  numerous  illustrations  of  hitherto  unexplored 
Arctic  regions. 

“ How  Edison’s  Kinetoscope  Pictures  are  Made,”  de- 
scribing the  kinetograph  and  the  kinetoscope,  Edison’s 
photographic  labaratory,  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
interesting  pictures. 

“ Travels  Abroad  with  a Camera,”  by  the  renowned 
amateur  photographer,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  with  many 
beautiful  pictures  by  this  artist. 

“Photography  in  Egypt,”  by  R.  E.  M.  Bain;  illus- 
trated. 

“ Our  Portrait  Competition,”  with  reproductions  of  all 
the  prize  pictures. 

“ A Legal  Question.”  A humorous  story  by  Val. 
Starnes. 

“Elementary  Articles  for  Beginners.”  A valuable 
series  of  articles  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  the  art. 

Numerous  Articles  on  Interesting  and  Instructive  Pho- 
tographic Topics. 

The  Prize  Christmas  Story. 

Current  Notes  and  News,  Prize  Competitions,  Ed- 
itorial Notes  on  Recent  Events,  etc. 

Price  50  cents. 


Henry  Clay 

Junior 

Camera. 

Of  course  it’s  good.  Most 
as  good  as  our  $55  Henry 
Clay.  Can’t  specify  here. 
Can  only  quote  price. 

4x5  size,  .....  $30 

5x7  size, $38 

Send  for  description. 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Co ., 

423  Broome  Street , New  York. 


VOLUME  XXIV 

OF  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Price,  - - $3.50, 

In  exchange  for  loose  copies  of  the 
Magazine  (if  in  good  condition),  $1 

UNIFORM  WITH  PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 


The  Photographic  Times  Binder. 

BEAUTY,  SIMPLICITY,  DURABILITY,  CONVEN- 
IENCE and  ECONOMY  PERFECTLY  UNITED. 


The  Photographic  Times  Binder  will  be 
found  a great  convenience,  not  only  for  holding  together 
the  numbers  for  six  months  in  neat  and  permanent  form, 
but  also  for  keeping  in  place  the  loose  copies  as  they  are 
received  from  week  to  week. 

The  Solid  Wooden  Back  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. corresponding  to  a permanently  bound  book,  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  all  other  binders,  with  their  soft, 
“mushy”  backs,  equally  untidy  on  the  table  or  library  shelf. 

Non-Mutilation  of  Contents. — The  magazines  are  in- 
stantly but  securely  bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  magazine,  and  yet  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
For  binding  them,  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  it  has  no  equal, 
since  the  Binder  appears  nearly  as  neat  as  when  completely 
[ filled. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ipttsittjesjs  Vertices. 


ROSS  LENSES  AT  IMPORT  COST.— The  Ross 
Lenses  will  hereafter  be  all  fitted  with  Iris  Diaphragms, 
to  clear  out  our  stock  of  those  with  Waterhouse  Diaph- 
ragms, that  we  may  get  in  an  entire  new  line  ; or  will 
sell  those  on  hand  at  33 per  cent,  off  list.  All  selected 
Lenses.  Send  for  list. 

WILSON-HOOD-CHEYNEY  CO.,  Limited. 

No.  910  Arch  St  , Philadelphin. 


PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY  FOR  SALE  in  one  of 
the  leading  towns  of  Florida  ; 6,000  inhabitants  ; 30,000 
circulation  ; reasonable  price,  or  would  exchange  for 
good  gallery  in  the  North.  E.  BIEN  & CO., 

Palatka,  Fla. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  having  first-class  celebrity 
photos  for  sale  will  please  send  sample  and  price  to 
W.  P.  BUCHANAN,  1226  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  PLATINUM  EFFECTS,  use  the  Nepera 
PlatinoId-Bromide  paper.  Same  price  and  manipu- 
lation as  the  Nepera  Bromide  Paper.  For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


COLD  PROCESS  PLA  T1  NO  TYPE. 

No  pictures  so  beautiful  as  Platinotypes  ! 
Platmotypes  win  prizes  everywhere  ! 

But,  LOOK  OUT  for  Imitations  ! ! 

Send  25  cents  for  a trial  order  of  paper  and  devel- 
oper. 

A New  Platinotype  Card  Mount, 

“THE  DAVISON,” 

(Registered.) 

Send  for  sample. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS, 

1624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
TRADE. — Photographers  can  save  money  by  dealing 
with  us.  N.  L.  STONE  & SON, 

56,  58  and  60  Market  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  LIST 


“ We  are  delighted  with  the  case  of  Hammer 
plates  that  you  sent  us  a few  days  ago,1’  writes 
Messrs.  Vail  Bros.,  the  popular  photographers 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  These  plates  are  for 
sale  by  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 

“AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY,”  by  W.  1.  Lincoln 
Adams,  is  “A  Practical  Guide  tor  (he  Beginner.”  Illus- 
trated. Paper  covers,  50  cents;  cloth  bound,  $1.  The 
Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 


SEE  RIGHT  HERE.— I will  sell  an  edition  de  luxe 
copy  of  the  1894  Annual  for  $3  ; quite  new  ; published 
price  $5  ; gilt  edge,  morocco  binding.  First  person 
sending  $3  has  it.  W.  E.  W.,  The  Photographic 
Times,  423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


“ ARISTO  LITMUS/’  the  most  sensitive  Litmus 
Paper  in  the  world.  Sample  bottle  free  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents  to  prepay  postage. 

W.  P.  BUCHANAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMIDOL  CARTRIDGES  are  all  the  go.  Try  a 
sample;  either  Andresen's  or  Hauff’s.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers. 


GRIT  VARNISH. — The  best  retouching  medium  in  the 
market;  6-ounce  bottle.  40  els. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


ANDRESEN’S  PURE  SULPHITE,  for  Amidol,  Para 
amido-phenol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen,  or  Pvro.  Use  only 
Andresen’s  Pure  Sulphite  of  Soda. 


S.  P.  C.  EIKOQUINOL  DEVELOPER.— This  “ ne 
plus  ultra  ” developer  for  timed  and  instantaneous  expos- 
ures, lantern  slides  and  all  other  kinds  of  transparencies, 
photo-mechanical  work  and  bromide  paper  prints  is  now 
in  stock  and  tor  sale  at  35  cents  per  bottie  of  8 ounces. 
No  other  developer  is  now  used  by  the  members  of  Chau- 
tauqua  School  of  Photography  ; no  other  has  attained  to 
equally  fine  results. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


No.  43. 

NOW  READY. 

If  you  want  a bargain  in  the  photographic  line,  send 
your  address. 

RICHARD  H.  MORAN, 

No.  396,  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


A PHOTOGRAPH  GALLERY  centrally  located ; 
all  modern  improvements  ; in  Jersey  City.  Inquire  or 
address  TOMPKINS,  15  Dey  Street. 


WANTED. — Second-hand  Air  Brush  ; must  be  in 
good  order  and  cheap.  CHAS.  C.  COUPER, 

1 15  Bank  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


PORT E-FEU ILLE  CARDS. 

7 he  cards  for  these  Albums  may  be  quickly  and  securely  at- 
tached to  the  guards  after  the  points  are  mounted  and  bur- 
nished. 

Price-list,  including  25  sheets  of  Collins’  best  quality 


White  Cards : 

No.  2,  10x12  for  6J£x  Photographs $2  00 

“ 3,  11x14  for  8 xlO  “ 2 25 

Price-list,  including  25  sheets  of  Collins’  White  Muslin- 
Back  Cards  : 

No.  5,  10x12  for  6J£x  8J4  Photographs $2  00 

“ 6,  11x14  for  8 xlO  “ 2 25 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


BARGAINS  IN  LENSES. — Send  for  Bargain  List  of 
Dallmeyer,  Voigtlander,  Beck  and  others.  Address 
S.  T.  BLESSING,  Dealer,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  26-lb.  Victor  Flyer,  pneumatic, 
in  Ai  condition,  for  8 x 10  Carlton  Camera  and  Lens 
(Zeiss  preferred).  Address,  giving  full  particulars, 

J.  C.  MILLEN,  921  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED. — Bound  or  unbound  copies  of  vols.  7,  8, 
and  12  of  The  Photographic  Times.  Please  address, 
giving  price,  the  Editor  of  this  magazine. 


TABLOI D S 


A WONDERFUL  DEVELOPER 


For  the  Professional 
and  Amateur. 


* * * * * I am  making  better  portrait  negatives  now  with  this 

Developer  (J.  C.  Tabloids)  and  your  Ortho.  27  Plates  than  ever,  and 
am  more  than  pleased  with  Plates  and  Developer. 

A Reiser,  Easton,  Md. 

Each  box  contains  96  Tabloids,  Price  75  cents,  sufficient  to  develop 
six  dozen  or  more  of  5x  7 Plates.  A sample  box  sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 

Manufactured  by  For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

JOHN  CARBTTTT, 

Keystone  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Works, 

WAYNE  JUNCTION,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

The  “ Yale” 

CAMERA? 

ITS  A DAISY  ! 


NO  MORE 

Of  those  8 x io,  5x8,  or  4 x 5 

CHEAP  PLATES 

left.  But  we  have  a few  of  the  x 8)4  (30c.  per  doz.), 
and  5x7  (25c.  per  doz.)  sizes  ; and  plenty  of  3*4  x4X 
(ioc.),  4 (15c.).  and  4 % x 6^  (20c.). 

We  are  having  a great  run  on  these,  and  on  our  new 
Bargain  List,  just  out.  Send  one  cent  stamp  for  the 
latter  and  our  “ Booklet  of  Good  Things.” 

THE  OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

Near  Cortlandt  St.  163  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“SUN  ARTISTS”  No.  1. 

An  Artistic  Publication. 


Amateur  Photography. 

“A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginner.” 

By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS. 

(Illustrated.) 

This  is  a practical  treatise  for  the  beginner  by  one 
whose  experience  of,  and  immediate  contact  with,  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  using  the  camera,  in  and  out  of 
doors,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit,  especially  fits  him  to 
Help  the  Beginner. 

It  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  paper  covers  on  receipt  of 
Fifty  Cents. 

In  handsome  Red  Cloth  Binding,  with  Gilt  Lettering. 
One  Dollar. 

Get  the  Permanent  Cloth  Binding. 

This  Book  is  now  in  its  Second  Edition  and  Fourth 
Thousand.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS, 

Photographic  Chemist, 

154  W.  i6th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Consultation  on  the  processes  of  pure  Photography, 
and  on  their  applications  to  the  Industry. 


Contains  Four  large,  superb  photogravure  plates 
from  negatives  by  Mr.  J.  Gale,  the  eminent  English 
amateur. 

Contained  loosely  in  covers,  ready  for  framing. 

Letter-press  by  Mr.  George  Davison.  Only  a few 
copies  imported. 

PRICE,  - - ONE  DOLLAR. 

Will  be  sent,  postpaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 

T welve 

Photographic  Studies. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

A Collection  of  Photogravures  from  the  Best  Repre- 
sentative Photographic  Negatives  by  Leading 
Photographic  Artists. 

Compiled  ky  W I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

THE  COLLECTION  INCLUDES: 

“ Dawn  and  Sunset”. H.  P.  Robinson 

“ Childhood” K McMichael 

“ As  Age  Steals  On” J.  F Ryder 

“ A Portrait  Study” B.  J.  Falk 

“ Solid  Comfort”  John  E.  Dumont 

“ Ophelia” H.  P.  Robinson 

“ No  Barrier” F.  A.  Jackson 

“ El  Capitan  ” . W.  H.  Jackson 

“ Still  Waters” J.  J.  Montgomery 

“Surf” James  F.  Cowee 

“ A Horse  Race  ” George  Barker 

“ Hi,  Mister,  may  we  have  some  Apples?” Geo.  B.  Wood 

Printed  on  Japan  Paper,  Mounted  on  Boards.  Size, 
11x14,  in  ornamental  Portfolio  and  a Box. 

Price,  - $3.00 


Sent , Postpaid , on  Receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


^rapljorgnxjetti  (toffzxzfiL  and  Wanted. 


SITUATIONS  OFFERED. 

A good  retoucher  wanted  by  B.  L.  H.  Dabbs,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Wanted  at  once,  a first-class  operator,  retoucher,  and 
to  generally  assist,  for  four  months ; send  terms,  refer- 
ence and  sample  of  work.  A.  E.  Spaulding,  Browns- 
ville, Vt. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Operator  and  retoucher  ; best  references  ; South  pre- 
ferred. Address,  Retoucher,  care  of  Anderson,  785  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

A good,  first-class  traveling  salesman,  with  experience 
in  photo  supply,  is  open  for  a situation  after  January  1. 
Address,  Pyro,  in  care  of  this  journal. 


Position  as  printer;  can  furnish  recommendations,  etc., 
as  to  ability.  Address,  A.  P.  Deverall,  94  South  Third 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Young  man  (23),  experienced  in  all  branches  of  photog- 
raphy, wishes  position  at  once  ; capable  of  taking  charge 
of  small  studio.  Address,  Photographer,  515  Third 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Position  wanted  by  a lady  as  attendant  in  reception 
room  and  finishing  ; willing  to  assist.  Address  Box  7, 
The  Photographic  Times,  423  Broome  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Position  wanted  by  a first-class  operator  who  is  a No. 
1 lighter  and  poser,  also  a fine  retoucher  ; no  Sunday 
work.  Will  take  full  charge  of  a studio,  or  buy  one  for 
cash.  Address  “ Operator,”  Emlenton,  Pa. 

A retoucher  and  operator  of  Constantinople  ; can 
assist  in  all  branches  ; moderate  salary  ; highest  testi- 
monials ; twenty-five  years’  of  age.  Address  38S  Third 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Position  wanted  by  negative  and  positive  retoucher, 
oil,  water-color,  and  pastel  work.  Address  F.  Thomas, 
133  W.  52d  Street,  New  York. 


Position  as  all-round  man  (except  retouching) ; fifteen 
years’  experience  ; wages  moderate  if  permanent.  Wm. 
Wurtenberg,  Wysox,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


A RELIABLE  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Successors  to 

The  Photographic  Dept,  of  The  Scovill  M’f’g  Co. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS. 

Office  and  Salesrooms, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


per  week, 
to  A (cents. 

Ladlen  or 

Gentlemen,  using  or  wiling 
'‘Old  Reliable  Plater.”  Only 
practical  way  to  replate  runty  and 
worn  Itni ten,  forks,  spoons,  rtf; 
quickly  done  by  dipping  in  melted 
metal.  No  experience,  polishing 
or  machinery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
operation;  lasts  5 to  10  years;  One 
finish  when  taken  from  the  plater. 
Every  family  has  plating  to  do. 
Plater  sells  readily.  Profits  large. 
W.  P.  Harrison  & Co.,  Columlms,t). 


$25  to  $50 


THE  BALLMAN  HOLDER 
IS  A GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 
ESPECIALLY  CONVENIENT  FOR  TOURISTS. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 


C.  C.  PA  PER. 

Do  you  want  to  support  the  “Combine”?  If  so,  don’t  buy  the 
C.  C.  Export  Paper,  manufactured  by  the  C.  C.  Paper  Co.,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  for  it  sells  at  $1.50  per  gross,  cabinet  size,  direct  and 
fresh  from  the  factory.  Do  you  want  a paper  that  is  always  changing 
from  fair  to  bad,  with  red  spots,  streaks,  yellowness;  that  curls,  cracks, 
chips;  that  requires  ice  water  and  perfect  temperature  to  work  it  ? 
Then  don’t  buy  the  C.  C.  Export  Paper.  It  won’t  suit  you  ? If  you 
want  the  reverse,  send  your  orders  to  us,  and  get  the  finest  collodion 
paper  made  anywhere,  or  by  anybody,  on  which  you  can  obtain  the 
finest  effects  possible  with  a sensitized  paper,  and  is  absolutely  guar- 
an'eed  by  the  C.  C.  PAPER  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Time  and 


1&- 


Instantaneous 


SHUTTER. 


Theoretically  and  practically  the  most  efficient.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  THORNTON-PICKARD  Mfg.  Co.,  2 Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


MINOTT  M.  GOVAN, 

Dealer  in  Photographic  Supplies, 
No.  5 Clinton  Place,  New  York. 

(Three  doors  from  Broadway.) 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  on 
application.  Lenses  and  Outfits  a specialty. 


“HOW  TO  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS.” 

Containing  a descriptive  Price  List  of  all 
goods  pertaining  to  Photography,  sent 
tree  to  any  address  on  application  to 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 


WALMSLEY’S  “ GRAPHOL  ” UNIVERSAL 
DEVELOPING  POWDERS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wai.msley;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  February  20,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  ; — Nearly  a year  ago  I bought  three  boxes  of  your  “ Graphol  ” 
Developer.  Have  crossed  the  continent  from  extreme  east  to  extreme 
west ; made  five  ocean  voyages,  and  from  the  frigid  zone  to  the  tropics 
with  it,  and  it  is  working  just  as  well  now  as  when  I first  got  it.  I can 
make  better  negatives  and  lantern  slides  with  it  than  any  developer  I 
ever  tried.  Very  truly  yours,  C.  ELLSWORTH  SMITH. 

WALMSLEY,  FULLER  & CO.,  134  136  SlibShAvenue’ 


LBERTYPE^, 

COMPANY 

67  (i  69  SPRING  ST-  N EW  YORK. 

VIEWS,  PORTRAITS  and  GROUPS 

Made  into  Souvenirs  at  short  notice  from  photo- 
graphs or  negatives. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Edition  Prices. 


THE  AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  UNPREPARED  PAPER  FOR  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

No.  64  Federal  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


TO  THE  TRADE. 

Specialties  in  Rapid  Rectili- 
near and  Wide-Angle  Photo- 
graphic Lenses. 

Each  Lens  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

L.  MANASSE,  Optician, 

88  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Stephen  B.  Butts.  '*  MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE,”  John  F.  Adams 


NEW  HOUSE, 

BUTTS  & ADAMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 


457  & 459  Washington  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Portrait  Enlargements  in  Crayon,  Pastel, 
Water  Color,  India  Ink  ; also  Argentic  Enlarge- 
ments for  Photographers, 

Large  Establishment.  Superior  Equipments. 

First-class  Artists. 

N.  L.  STONE  & SON, 

56,  58  & 60  Market  Street,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


THE  PHOTOGRAM 

Devoted  to  Photographic  and  Photo-mechanical  Work. 
Edited  by  H.  Snowden  Ward  and  Catharine  Weed  Ward. 
Monthly,  post  free,  10  cents.  Per  annum,  post  free,  $1.10. 
Published  for  The  Photogram  Ltd.  by 
London:  Dawbarn  and  Ward,  Ltd.,  Farringdon  Avenue. 

New  York:  Spon  and  Chamberlain,  12  Cortlandt  Street. 
Philadelphia:  W.  P.  Buchanan,  1226  Arch  Street. 


STANDARD  PAPERS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES. 

B.  K . K.  rives 

For  Albumenizing,  Aristotype  (Gelatine  and  Collodion,)  Bromide,  Solar  Enlargements, 
Platinotype,  Chloride,  etc.,  etc.  Send  for  samples  and  estimates. 

BLANCHET  FRERES  & KLEBER,  - Boulevard  des  Capucines,  24,  Paris,  France, 
New  York  Office  : 621  Broadway  (Cable  Building). 
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SWIFT 

Lenses  are  the  Best 

TRY  THEM  BEFORE 
PURCHASING 

ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 


Aristotypes : 


And  How  to 

Hake  Them. 

By  Walter  E.  Woodbury, 

(Editor  of  The  Photographic  Timfs.) 

The  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  Gelatino- 
Chloride  paper  into  England  several  years  ago. 

This  very  complete  book  comprises  full  instructions  on 
' How  to  make  Gelatino-Chloride  Paper,”  “ How  to  make 
Collodio-Chloride  Paper,”  and  in  “The  Art  and  Practice 
of  making  Gelatine  and  Collodion  Aristotypes.” 

It  is  fully  illustrated,  representing  all  the  different  proc- 
esses described  in  this  book,  containing  four  full-page 
Aristotypes. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  goods,  or  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

423  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SWEET, WALLACH  & CO. 

215-221  WABASH  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. 

Largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  World 

ANNUALS. 

Back  volumes  of  “The  American  Annual  of 
Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Alma- 
nac ” are  becoming  very  scarce.  We  have  a limited 
stock  of  the  lollowing  volumes,  which  we  will  sell 
at  the  regular  published  prices  as  long  as  they  hold 
out : 

1887,  Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) $1  00 

(Postage,  12  cents  extra.) 

1888,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  12_cents  extra.) 

1889,  Out  of  print. 

1890,  in  paper  covers 50 

(Postage,  14  cents  extra.) 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1891,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1892,  Out  of  print. 

1893,  A few  left.  In  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

1894,  in  paper  covers 50 

Cloth  bound  (Library  Edition) 1 00 

(Postage,  15  cents  extra.) 

The  Practical  Photographic  Almanac 25 

Mosaics  for  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1875,  188%  1886, 

1887,  1888,  1889 25 

British  journal  Almanac  for  1878,  1882,  1883,  1887, 

1891 25 

Photo  News  Year  Book  of  Photography  for  1871, 

1876,  1887,  1888,  1890,  1891 25 

The  Photographer’s  Friend  Almanac  for  1873 25 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


__L . i8g 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association : 

Please  send  me  The  Photographic  Times,  commencing 
with i8g  , for to  my  address  : 

Name , ' ’ 

P.  O., 

County, 

State , ....... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  BUREAU. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  can  supply 

HALF-TONE  CUTS, 

on  Copper  or  Brass,  of  the  finest  quality  only,  for  art  pub- 
lications or  advertising  purposes,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Photographers  desiring  to  reproduce  photograps,  or  to 
get  up  circulars,  pamphlets  or  business  cards,  will  do  well 
to  send  to  us  for  quotations. 

We  will  also  supply,  at  reasonable  cost,  electros  from 
the  half-tones  appearing  in  this  magazine. 

Address,  Manager, 

The  Photographic  Times  Engraving  Bureau, 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


“THE  KNACK.” 

NOT  THE  CAMERA, 

BUT  THE  BOOK. 

Written  expressly  to  help  the  beginner  in  perplexity. 

Price,  reduced  to  25  cents. 


by 


Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO  , 

423  Broome  Street.  New  York. 


The  ? of  ? ? ? 

Whether  it  is  better  to  save  a dollar 
or  two  in  first  cost,  or  to  save  dollars 
every  day  by  using  the  best  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  from 

JOHN  ROYLE  & SONS, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


HIGH  GRADE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR  FINE  BOOKS. 


PHOTOTYPE  HALF-TONE 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PHOTO-LITHO 

LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING. 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Half-Tone  Blocks  for  typograph- 
ical printing.  The  same  excellence  which  characterizes  our  Gelatine 
Work  will  be  given  to  this,  and  we  solicit  your  patronage  for  a trial 
order. 

These  blocks  are  suitable  for  Catalogues  and  the  cheaper  forms  of 
illustration,  but  for  the  better  grade  of  work  we  recommend  the  Photo- 

e are  also  propared  to  submit  estimates  for  all  kinds  of  Letter- 
Press  Printing,  and  preparation  of  Catalogues  in  any  of  the  above 
styles  of  work,  and  will  in  each  case  give  the  best  of  its  kind. 

THE  F.  GUTEKUNST  CO. 

F.  Gutrkunst,  Pres.  813  & 815  Girard  Avenue,  and 

M.  Gutekunst,  Sec.  & Treas.  1700  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Imperial  Photograph  Galleries,  712  Arch  Street. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

— OF — 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

TO  COMPLETE  SETS. 

We  can  supply  a few  back  volumes  of  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  bound,  of  the  following  years,  at  the 
prices  indicated  : per  Vol. 

Vol.  1,  1871, $3.00 

Vol.  2,  1872, 3.00 

Vol.  3,  1873, 3.00 

Vol.  4,  1874, 3.00 

Vol.  5,  1875, 3.00 

Vol.  6,  1876, 3.00 

Vol.  9,  1879, 3.00 

Vol.  10.  1880,  - 3.00 

Vol.  11,  1881,  -------  3 00 

Vol.  13,  1883, 3.00 

Vol.  14,  1884,  -------  3.00 

Vol.  15,  1885, 4.00 

Vol.  16,  1880,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 
Vol.  16,  1886,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  17,  1887,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4.00 
Vol.  18,  1888,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  4 00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  20,  1890,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  21,  1891,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
Vol.  22,  1892,  in  one  part,  without  advertisements,  6.00 
Vol.  22.  1892,  in  two  parts,  with  advertisements,  7.00 
These  prices  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  as  the  older 
volumes  become  more  scarce-. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

423  BROOME  STREET,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  COMPETITION. 

No.  4.— LANDSCAPES. 

This  coupon  to  be  cut  out  and  forwarded  with  earh  picture. 

Nom  de  plume,. 

Name , 

A ddress, 

I hereby  certify  that  the  picture  entered  by  me  is  the  result  of  my  own  work  entirely. 

Signature , 

Remarks 
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DO  YOU  MAKE 

FLASH  LIGHT  PICTURES? 

IF  SO  YOU  MUST  KNOW 

BLITZ  PULVER 

The  Standard  Flash  Light  Powder  in  the  United  States. 

60  cents  per  package. 


For  Igniting  Blitz  Pulver  use  McCoIIin’s 
Igniter,  - - Trice  $1.50 


For  Interiors,  where  quickness  is  not 
needed,  use  Hemperley’s  Magazine 
Flash  Lamp  for  Magnesium 
Powder  only,  Price  $2.75 


For  particulars  of  the  above,  send  for  our  circulars. 
Send  25  cents  for  a complete  book  on  Photography,  or 
a copy  of  American  Journal  of  Photogr aphy 

TllOS.  H.  McCOLLIN  & CO., 

Photo  Specialists, 

1030  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A FEW  COPIES  LEFT 

OF  THE  SUPERB 

EDITION  DE  LUXE 

OF  THE 

American  Annual 
of  Photography. 

VOL.  I.— 1887.  VOL.  II.— 1888.  VOL.  IV— 1890. 
VOL.  VIII —1894. 


These  books  are  handsomely  printed  on  special  laid 
paper,  beautifully  bound,  and  in  all  respects  present  a 
most  elegant  appearance. 


Price,  $5.00  per  Volume. 


These  books  will  be  sent,  carefully  packed,  express  paid, 
at  this  price  as  long  as  the  stock  holds  out. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


Have 

You 

Tried 

THE  ZEISS? 

No! 

Better  do  so  at  ONCE. 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 

H ave  Them 

Five  Dollars 

Buys  a Camera ! 

With  a lens  EQUAL  to  that  sold  by 
our  competitors  in 

a $15  Camera. 

ASK  FOR  THE  “EMPIRE.” 

A 4x5  Hand  Camera, 
with  instantaneous  shutter,  tripod  plate, 
view  finder,  and  double  plate  holder. 

Empire  No.  2 (cS™iS!)  $7.50. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


Vlll 
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If  it’s  $25 

worth  of  camera  you  want,  it’s 
the  “ Waterbury  Detective.” 

If  it’s  $55 

worth,  why  that  means  ‘ ‘ Henry 
Clay.”  Send  for  Manuals. 
Scovill  & Adams  Co . , 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  ACME  BURNISHER. 


HOLLOW  ROLL  BURNISHER. 

HEATED  DIRECTLY  BY  OIL. 
HEATS  ABSOLUTELY  EVEN. 
No  Danger,  or  Smell  of  Gasoline. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  catalogue. 

ACME  BURNISHER  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


STAMP  PORTRAITS. 

These  are  the  only  stamp 
portraits  that  are  gummed 
and  perforated,  and  being 
the  exact  size  of  ordinary 
U S.  postage  stamps,  pho- 
tographers and  others  will 
tind  them  an  interesting 
novelty  in  advertising  their 
ousiness,  as  they  can  be 
mounted  on  business  and 
visiting  cards,  letter-heads, 
etc. 

We  also  make  a size  four 
times  larger  than  the  stamp 
pictures  Send  for  samples 
and  prices,  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

Address 

H.  A.  HYATT, 

Sole  Agent, 

S.  E.  Cor.  8th  A Locust  Sts. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  Clay 

Junior 

Camera. 

Of  course  it’s  good.  Most 
as  good  as  our  $55  Henry 
Clay.  Can’t  specify  here. 

Can  only  quote  price. 

4x5  size, $30 

5x7  size.  ....  $38 

Send  for  description. 

The  Scovill  & Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  Street , New  York. 

A BARGAIN 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

AN  IMPROVED 

Hand  Camera  Outfit, 


COMPLETE,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


i 4x5  Advill  Film  Camera.  Regular  price... 

. .$20.00 

1 Pomeroy  Lantern, 

< 4 

•75 

24x5  Erebus  Trays, 

4 < 

. . 1 . 00 

1 2-ounce  Graduate, 

t l 

.20 

1 lb.  Hypo  Soda, 

( 4 

.10 

1 Bottle  Columbian  Developer, 

i 1 

.30 

1 Dozen  4x5  Key  E Films, 

( i 

..  .80 

Total. . 

. .$23.15 

Price,  complete,  now  only  $18. 

ONLY  A FEW  IN  STOCK. 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


For  the  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER  has 
been  IMPROVED. 

Unsurpassed  for  beautiful  definition,  and  as  now  made  the  keeping 
qualities  are  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Our  Gross  Packages  have  new 
and  desirable  features. 

4x5  per  gross,  $1.00  5x8  per  gross,  82.00 

Your  Money  Back  if  You  Want  it. 

Our  new  and  interesting  book  on  Blue  Printing  sent  on  application. 

J.  C.  MILL  E N , 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

PHILADELPHIA  BLUE  PRINT  CO., 

REMOVED  TO 

919-921  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Patented  July  17.  1H87 


French  Satin  Junior,  the  best 

BLUE  PRINT  PAPER 
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Stop  Reading  this  Advertisement 


Or  you  will  learn 

something  about 


RED  LABEL  #)  PAPER 


EXTRA. 

It  is  the  ideal  paper  for  professionals  and  amateurs.  Nothing  to  equal  it. 

If  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  convinced,  try  it. 

BRADFISCH  & PIERCE.  BAY  RIDGE.  N.  Y. 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in 
photographic  goods. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
Trade  Agents. 


600  Photographers 

Now  using  The  Semi-Centennial 

Camera  Stand. 

THE  ONLY  ONE  THAT  GIVES  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION. 


-VT- Jj- 

New  England  Agents  for  American  Optical 
Co.’s  Apparatus.  Best  in  the  world. 
Send  for  Price  List.  : : 


DON’T  USE  ANY  OTHER.  TRY  ONE  AND  BE 
CONVINCED  THAT  IT  IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 

All  Dealers  Sell  Them. 

HORGAN,  ROBEY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Clemons’  New  Matt-Surface  Paper. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN— A REVOLUTION  IN 
THE  ART  OF  MANUFACTURING. 

r i • t ' r ', 1 ).*  ’ V t 

After  many  years  of  scientific  research  a preparation  for  the  salting  of  plain  photographic  paper  has  been  discov 
ered,  by  which  method  the  finest  printing  results  are  obtainable.  The  advantages  are  apparent  to  all. 

I. — Constant  use  will  not  discolor  the  silver  bath. 

II. — Will  produce  the  finest  detail  in  printing.  , , , , , 

III.  — Any  desired  tone  mav  be  obtained  from  sepia  to  jet-black  with  less  gold  than  ever  before 

IV. — The  “New  Matt-Surface"  paper  when  sensitized  will  keep  fresh  for  a long  time  if  properly  stored. 

V. — The  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Forsaleby  THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 

Sample  Sheets,  by  mail,  10  cents  each.  4^3  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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TheColumbian  Developer. 

Complete  in  One  Solution. 

The  Very  Latest=and=The  Very  Best. 

The  Columbian  Developer  is  a powerful,  new,  one-solution 
developer,  especially  suited  for  undertimed  and  instantaneously  exposed 
plates.  It  yields  negatives  of  the  most  beautiful  half-tones  and  middle 
tints,  and  of  unsurpassed  printing  qualities. 

Full  directions  for  working  on  each  bottle. 

Price,  for  Eight-ounce  Bottle,  only  30  Cents. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materials. 


REDUCED  ONE  THIRD! 


THE  IMPROVED 

ANTIQUE  OAK 

DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 

Which  was  introduced  to  meet  the  demand  for  a cheap  Detective  Camera 
within  the  reach  of  the  youth,  and  of  those  who  want  to  make  but  a moder- 
ate investment  in  photographic  appliances,  has  been  made  still  cheaper. 

No,  1, 4x5  Antique  Oak  Camera,  former  price,  $15.00,  Reduced  to  $10.00 
No.  2, 4x5  Leather  Covered  “ “ 17.50,  “ 12.50 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALBRS,  AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


When  purchasing  a Developer 

please  be  particular  to  specify 


Schering’s, 


the  oldest  and  most 

favorably  known  brand. 


\ ft* 


Put  up  with  labels  and  seals  as  per  facsimiles  here  given. 
ONE  OUNCE 

^OGATmK  A(  H) 

fss?1  E.  SOBERING,— 

Wil  manufacture, che«iust#BERUN.germaj<y. 

tSSF'  d-  o \ ~ . 1 ■ - 


SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  THE  GENUINE  “SCHERING’S.”  EXCELLED  BY  NONE. 


REGISTERED. 


CHE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO.,  - - - - 423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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W uestner’s 


“White  Label” 


50  Sens. 

Plate.  For  Studio  Work 

Price  the  same  as  for  the  “Regulars.”  Tl\ey  are  erX![eTely-irapl  j 

^ — * and  give  mil  detail  and 

Try  Them  and  Convince  Yourself.  brilliancy. 


Wuestner’s  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 


We  have  at  last  obtained  a Photo  Blotting 
Paper  (The  Albion)  which  is  absolutely  chem- 
ically pure.  It  is  a very  different  article  from 
ordinary  blotting  paper,  which  always  contains 
more  or  less  impurities  that  are  injurious  to 
photographic  prints.  This  paper  may  be  used 
in  the  most  delicate  photographic  operations 
with  perfect  safety.  We  had  it  especially  made 
for  photographers’  purposes,  and  can  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  it. 


Price  per  Half  Ream,  - $12  00 

“ “ Dozen  Sheets,  - 72 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Albion  (100  lb.)  Photo  Blotting  Paper. 


THE  HAMMER  DRY  PLATE 

Satisfies  those  who  want  the  BEST. 

For  they  are  the  standard  of 

Excellency,  Rapidity  and  Uniformity. 

To-day  are  even  better  than  ever. 
INCOriPARABLE  for  the  Studio. 

for  Landscape  Photography, 
for  the  Hand  Camera, 
for  Interiors. 


jggT’ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  DEALER. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HAMMER  DRY  PLATE  CO, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO., 

SOLE  IMPORTERS. 
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A GREAT  ADVANCE ! 

JOHN  WYETH  & BROTHER’S 

COMPRESSED  TABLETS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS. 

A Compact  and  Complete  Equipment  of 
Adjusted  and  Accurately  Prepared  Pho- 
tographic Chemicals  in  the  Form  of  Com- 
pressed Tablets,  for  the  Extemporaneous 
Preparation  of  the  Various  Solutions 
Used  and  Required  to  Develop  and  Fix 
Plates  and  to  Tone  and  Fix  Prints. 


No  Necessity  for  Scales.  Dry  and  Portable. 
No  Waste  or  Deterioration  of  Solutions. 


Price  for  Complete  Equipment,  - $3.00 

Developing  Outfit,  - - 1.75 

“ Print-Toning  “ - - 1.75 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


A GREAT  CONVENIENCE  IN  DEVELOPING  DRY  PLATES. 

Pelletone 

PYROGALLIC 

ACID  TABLETS, 

Put  up  in  bottles,  each  contain- 
ing 100  2-grain  ( exactly  2 
grains)  tablets  of 

SCHERING’S 

UnriYaled  Pyrogallic  Acid 


Price  per  Bottle,  reduced  to  40  Cents. 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers,  and 


THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 


Look  out 
for 

imitations 

of 

WATERBURY 

CARDBOARD. 

Look  out 


for  the 
genuine,  too, 
and  see 
that  you 
get  it. 


It  is 

the  Best 

and  Cheapest. 
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REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

OF  THE 

ZEISS-AN  ASTI  G MAT 

LENSES 

IN  NEW  CATALOGUE,  JUST  ISSUED. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Henry  Clay,  Jr. 

Partly  owing  to  the  march  of  progress,  and  partly  to  the  present  tight  state  of  the  money  market,  there  has 
long  been  a demand  for  a hand  camera  which  should  possess  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  good  work,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  obtainable  at  a reasonably  moderate  price.  That  we  have  successfully  met  this  with  our  new 
Henry  Clay  Junior  camera  we  think  all  will  readily  admit  on  seeing  that  apparatus.  The  superb  workmanship  of 

the  Henry  Clay  camera  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description 
from  us,  and  we  have  only  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  price  of  the  new  camera,  the  finish  is  in 
almost  every  way  equal.  The  Henry  Clay  Junior  is  now  made  in 
the  two  sizes,  4x5  and  5x7,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  camera  of 
these  dimensions  in  certain  points  which  we  shall  specify.  It  con- 
tains space  for  three  holders,  or  six  plates.  A novel  arrangement 
has  been  added  by  which  the  holders  can  be  slipped  into  place  with- 
out the  usual  inconvenience  attached  to  such  proceeding.  The  lens 
is  a perfect  little  beauty,  and  does  very  fine  work.  The  front  por- 
tion has  a sliding  up  and  down  movement  for  the  lens,  but  no 
swing  ; indeed,  with  a hand  camera  this  is  but  very  rarely  necessary,  such  objects  that  require  it  are  best  left 
alone  with  small  cameras.  The  camera  front  can  be  fitted  into  position  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  move- 
ment is  the  work  of  a second  ; by  pressing  the  catch  the  front  of  the  box  falls  down,  a piece  of  brass  is  caught 
hold  of,  the  camera  comes  forward  to  the  scale  and,  with  one-quarter  turn,  it  is  fixed  as  firmly  as  a rock  into  posi- 
tion. The  instrument  is  fitted  with  revolving  diaphragms,  reversible  finder  and  an  admirable  little  shutter,  which 
can  be  used  for  time  or  instantaneous  work.  When  closed  the  dimensions  of  the  4 x 5 camera  are  5%'  x 7 x 6,  in- 
cluding space  for  three  holders.  Altogether  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  instrument  to  all  who  require  a 
first-class  camera  at  a moderate  price. 

It  is  manufactured  in  the  works  of  the  famous 

AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY. 

Price,  4x5  size,  $30.00,  Price,  5x7  size,  $38.00. 

Including  One  Double  Plate  Holder. 

Extra  Holders  for  4x5  size,  $1.25  each.  Extra  Holders  for  5x7  size,  $1.30  each. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 


THE  UNRIVALED  STEINHEIL  LENSES. 


These  Lenses  not  only  maintain  their  old-established  reputation,  but  continue  to 
lead  in  the  field  of  progress.  Made  in  six  different  series  tor  every  description  of  work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to 

Series  1 Vo.  II.  Patent  Antiplanatic,  the  newest  conception  in  rapid  lenses.  For 
Instantaneous  Portraits,  Large  Heads,  Full  Figure  Groups,  Architecture,  and  Land- 
scape. A marvel  of  illumination,  depth  and  rapidity.  No  Photographer  or  Amateur 
should  purchase  a lens  before  testing  a Steinheil,  Series  No.  II.  See  accompanying 
cut. 


Series  No.  Ill , the  famous  Aplanatic  tube,  the  illumination  of  which  has  been 
increased,  and  which  is  recommended  for  large  Portraits,  full-size  Figures,  Groups 
Architecture,  and  Landscape. 

Series  No.  VI,  Wide  Angle  Aplanat,  which  has  no  rival  for  copying  Maps 
Charts,  Paintings  and  Engravings.  It  is  the  Photo-lithographer's  favorite. 

Send  or  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List  to 

THE  SCOT  ILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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NEW  AND  GOOD. 


MERCK’S  SUPERIOR  PYRO. 

WYETH’S  COMPRESSED  TABLETS. 

WOODBURY  ANTIPYR. 

S.  P.  C.  ACID  FIXING  AND  HARDENING  COMPOUND. 


TRY  THEM. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  result  justifies 
the  expense. 

$55 

buys  a Henry  Clay  Camera, 
and  you  get  a $55  result  in 
every  picture. 

Our  Henry  Clay  Manual  tells  all  about 
it.  Free. 

Scovill  & Adams  Co., 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


AMATEURS,  ATTENTION! 


Please  remember  that  in  speed  and  every  desirable  optical 
quality  no  lenses  yet  constructed  can  rival 

Voigtlander  s Euryscope  Lenses, 

which  are  made  in  seven  different  styles. 

BENJ.  FRENCH  & CO., 

319  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  for  Sprange’s  Amateurs’  Directory  for  1894. 


Woodbury  Antipyr. 

AN  IMPROVED  CONCENTRATED  HARDENER 
FOR  GELATINE  PLATES  AND  PRINTS. 


Mix  one  ounce  of  this  solution  with  ten  ounces  of  water  and  soak 
the  plate  or  print  therein  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  Then  rinse  off 
and  dry. 


The  plate  or  print  thus  treated  will  withstand  a heat  exceeding  ioo°  F.  This  solution 
may  be  used  repeatedly. 

PRICE  PER  BOTTLE, 75  CENTS. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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ASK  FOR  THE 

GUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.’S  NEW  SHUTTER. 
IT  SELLS  A T HALF  PRICE 


THE  WATERBURY  DETECTIVE  CAMERAS. 


Timed  and  Instantaneous  Photographs.  This  is  the 
only  Detective  Camera  which  is  as  well  adapted  for 
making  timed  views  as  for  photographing  quickly 
moving  objects.  The  negatives  produced  are  of  such 
sharpness  that  they  may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any 
size,  1 1 is 

The  only  Detective  Camera  made  for  plate  for  tripod, 
and  with  ground-glass  the  full  size  of  the  plate,  just 
as  in  an  ordinary  view  camera.  This  ground-glass  is 
where  it  cannot  easily  be  broken. 


The  Recessed  Finder  shows  the  same  image  as  is  included 
on  the  ground-glass,  though  diminished  in  size  With- 
out this  accurate  finder,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  what  is 
taken  in  or  left  out  of  an  instantaneous  photograph. 

The  Focusing  Scale  is  beside  the  Finder,  where  it  may 
be  readily  seen  and  adjusted. 


Price  List. 

Leather 

4x5  Waterbury  Detective  Camera,  with  Covered 

2 Double  Holders  $25  00 

5x7  Waterbury  Detective  Camera,  with 

2 Double  Holders 40  00 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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ALBUMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Size  of  Cards 

For  Photographs  (size) 

6x7 

4x5 

7x10 
5x  8 

10x12 

6*x8i 

11x12 

8x10 

14x17 

11x14 

Plain 

$1.25 

$1.50 

$2.25 

$2.50 

$5.00 

Each  album  has  48  pages,  24  leaves.  In  then, 
the  finest  card-board  only  is  used,  chemically 
free  from  anything:  that  could  injure  a print. 


NoA!um=No  SuSphuratlon^No  Yellow  Prints 


SENSITIZED 


ALBUMA 

PAPER 


An  Entirely  New  Product. 

Requires  no  alum,  hardening  or  softening  solution. 
Lies  perfectly  flat  at  all  times. 

Has  an  absolutely  insoluble  film. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Cabinets $r.oo  per  gross. 

20x24 $2.00  per  dozen. 

Other  sizes  proportionately. 

Cabinets,  postage  paid $1.10  per  gross. 

Send  17  cents  for  sample  dozed  Cabinets  or  4x5. 
SECONDS. — A limited  quantity  of  Cabinets  and  4x5  Seconds  at 
50  cents  per  100. 


NEW  YORK  ARISTOTYPE  CO. 

BLOOnFIELD, 

Chicago?  21  Quincy  St.  NEW  JERSEY. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER. 


THE  TRIPLEX  SHUTTER 

Still  stands  without  a rival,  as  the  only  reliable,  first- 
class  Shutter  for  all-around  work,  from  time  to  instant- 
aneous exposures  of  second  and  greater.  For  race- 
track work,  etc.,  the  Athlete  shutter  is  needed.  It  is 
used  by  all  the  leading  professionals. 

No  complicated 
mechanism  to 
get  deranged. 

Our  STORAGE  FLASH  LAHP  has  been  called  the 
“Lightning”  by  users  who  claim  that  is  the  only 
proper  name  for  it.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  and 
most  powerful  portable  Flash-Light  device  on  the 
market. 

PRICE,  - - - - - $5.00 

For  Pure  Magnesium  only. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 


PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

389  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


ACID  FIXING  AND  HARDENING  COHPODND 

For  NEGATIVES,  TRANSPARENCIES,  LANTERN- 

SLIDES  and  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

Destroys  all  developing  fog  and  yields  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
permanent  results. 


This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly  so  long  as  it  fixes.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a reducer  of  over  density 
by  a long  continued  treatment. 


Price  in  one  lb.  packages,  only  25  cts.  | In  one-half  lb.  packages,  only  15  cts. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
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A.  M.  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company 

would  call  attention  to  Dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  to  their  superior 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  Photographic  Cards, 
claiming  that  they  have  always  in  stock,  or  are  prepared  to  make  promptly 
to  order,  a greater  variety  and  much  larger  quantity  of  Cards  of  superior 
quality  than  any  other  establishment  in  this  or,  perhaps,  any  other  country. 

Warehouse,  No.  527  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


THE  SCOVILL  MAGNESIUM  COMPOUND 


IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROfVI  POISONOUS  INGREDIENTS. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  quantities  have  been  eaten  at  various  times.  We  have  often 
pounded  it  in  a mortar  to  show  that  it  does  not  explode. 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Compound. 


In  ounce  bottles,  with  fuses $o  50 

In  quarter  pound  cans,  with  fuses 1 40 

In  half  “ *•  “ “ 2 65 

In  one  “ “ “ “ 5 00 


Price  of  Scovill  Magnesium  Cartridges. 


Per  Doz.  Per  Gro. 

No.  1.  Small  size,  20  grains $0  50  $6  00 

“ 2.  Medium,  40  grains 80  9 00 

“ 2 ^ Large,  60  grains 1 20  13  00 

“ 3.  Extra  Large,  80  grains ....  1 50  17  00 


IMPROVED  SPRING  BACK 


ECLIPSE  ALBUM. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Improved  Spring  Back  with  Twenty-Four  Collins 
Cards.  White  and  Gray. 


No. 

1 

...  S3  25 

\ O. 

O 

7 x 10 

2 50 

No. 

2J4 .... 

10  x 7^ 

uprieht... 

...  3 50 

No. 

3 ... 

10  x 12 

4* 

. . 3 75 

No. 

3l/i 

12  x 10 

upright. . . 

. . 4 25 

No. 

4 ... 

11  x 14 

44 

...  4 25 

No. 

5 

.14  x 17 

ik  

...  7 00 

Nos.  1.  2,  2V£,  3.  314  and  4 are  handsomely  hnished  in 
Morocco,  half  leather  bound,  with  gilt  title,  and  enclosed 
in  a neat  box.  No.  5 is  extra  gold  finish. 


For  sale  by 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY, 


423  Broome  Street.  New  Yori. 
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NEW! 


NEW!! 


NEW!!! 


CROSS 


SATIN 


SWORDS 

DRESDEN. 


ALBUMEN  PAPER  PENSEE. 

This  paper,  made  by  a new  process,  is  equal  to  Aristotype  paper  in  gloss,  and  surpasses  it  by  far  in  printing 
and  toning  qualities. 


CROSS- 

DRESDEN 


SWORDS 

CELLOIDIN. 


SENSITIZED  COLLODION  PAPER. 

Samples  sent  to  Professionals  on  application. 

DRESDEN  PHOTO-PAPER  WORKS. 


Trade  Agent  for  Celloidin  Paper: 

G.  GENNERT,  24-26  E.  13th  Street,  New  York. 


OFFICE  : 

621  Broadway,  New  York. 


FACTORIES  : 

Dresden  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FLASHLIGHT  WORK. 

AND  YOU  WANT  A GOOD  MACHINE. 

The  Hunter  Flash=Light  Machine 

IS  THE  BEST. 

We  have  in  this  machine  an  apparatus  specially  arranged  for  the  distribution  of  the  light  all 
over  a large  surface,  and  the  system  employed  in  igniting  the  powder  is  such  that  the  greatest 
illuminating  power  possible  is  obtained  from  a given  quantity  of  powder.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
this  is  over  twenty  times  greater  than  the  luminosity  that  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the 
powder  in  a mass. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  or  put  together  in  less  than 
three  minutes.  The  tripod,  although  the  lightest  made,  is  the  most  rigid  when  set  up,  and  can  be 
raised  higher  and  dropped  lower  than  any  other  machine. 

The  principle  employed  is  simple  and  practicable,  consequently  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  or  fail  when  using. 

The  powder  is  thrown  into  the  flame  by  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  under  the  pan  which 
separates  and  spreads  the  powder  over  a large  surface,  and  so  giving  a far  more  brilliant  light 
than  would  be  obtained  by  the  usual  method  of  throwing  the  powder  in  the  flame  ; as  the  powder 
being  separated  burns  much  quicker  and  the  combustion  is  more  perfect,  not  a grain  of  powder 
can  escape  ignition. 

Where  gas  cannot  be  conveniently  used  the  inventors  recommend  an  alcohol  machine  devised 
by  them.  It  is  a very  simple  arrangement,  and  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the  dangerous  gasolin. 

Send  for  circular  giving  complete  description  and  directions. 

PRICE,  Reduced  from  - - $75  to  $ 45 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Christmas  Number  of 
“ Sun  and  Shade,” 


This  unusually  beautiful  publication,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
preparation,  will  consist  of  a Series  of  Fine  Photogravures,  from  Life 
Pictures,  executed  by  Messrs  Davis  & Sandford,  of  New  York,  and  will 
be  appropriately  designated 


A REMARKABLE  work. 


“A  BEVY  OF  FAIR  WOMEN.” 


Each  page  encircled  by  a specially  designed  ornamental  border,  will  contain,  not  only  the  portrait  of  a Beautiful 
Woman,  but  will  be  supplemented  by  two  months  of  Almanac  dates,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Six  Pages  will  form 
a Calendar  for  1895.  These  will  be  preceded  by  an 

EXQUISITE  PORTRAIT  PLATE 

r«  the  NEW  COLOR  PROCESS  of  The  IN'.  F.  Photogravure  Co. 

And  all  will  be  enclosed  in  a SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  ARTISTIC  COVER,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Tompson 
Willing,  who  has  also  supplied  the  designs  for  the  ornate  borders.  THIS  UNUSUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  PUB- 
LICATION will  undoubtedly  command  a large  sale,  therefore  orders  for  the  same  should  be  sent  at  an  early  date 
n ord  er  to  ensure  prompt  delivery. 

New  Year’s  JNTiiixiber. 

The  Proprietors  of  ‘Sum  and.  ©hade” 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  their  subscribers  that  a very  attractive  number  will  be  issued  for  THE  MONTH 
OF  JANUARY,  1895,  in  the  shape  of  an  ELABORATE  AND  ARTISTIC  MONOGRAPH  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
of  Modern  Pictures,  that  of 

“CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE,” 

By  the  Renowned  German  Artist,  HOFFMAN,  of  Berlin. 

All  the  Photogravure  Plates  (EIGHT  in  number),  will  be  of  the  regular  FULL  SIZE  of  the  usual  plates  in 
“SUN  AND  SHADE.” 

ONE  PLATE  will  present  the  whole  Picture.  SIX  PLATES  will  be  devoted  to  separate  enlargements  of  the 
Heads  of  Figures,  and  ONE  PLATE  will  be  employed  in  showing  the  hands;  the  whole  EIGHT  forming  an 
elaborately  detailed  reproduction  of  this  JUSTLY  ADMIRED  WORK  OF  ART. 


THE  YALE. 

This  popular  Hand  Camera  is  not  a toy,  as  may  be  supposed  on  account 
of  the  remarkably  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold;  but  it  is  a good,  practical 
working  instrument,  one  that  we  can  recommend  as  being  superior  in  every 
respect  to  Cameras  sold  at  double  the  price.  It  will  make  pictures  4x5 
inches  in  size,  either  “ snap  ” shot  or  on  a tripod. 

Its  attractive  dark  blue  color  makes  appropriate  the  name. 

Anyone  can  make  pictures  with  The  “ Yale.” 

PRICE  LIST. 


No.  1,  4 x 5,  “ Yale”  Camera $5  00 

“ 2,4x5,  “ “ leather  covered 7 50 

Extra  Holders  for  The  “Yale”  Camera each,  1 00 


FOR  SAFE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  AND 

THE  SCOYILL  & ADAMS  COMPANY. 
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The  Photographic  Appetite  in- 

creases  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  beginner  is 
usually  content  to  start  with  a modest  outfit,  but 
as  interest  grows  the  hunger  for  more  artistic  re- 
sults calls  for  better  fa- 


The  Yale, 


$5- 


cilities  so  that  the  ap- 
paratus must  constantly 
be  of  a more  improved 
pattern  and  contain  all 
the  latest  fixings,  till 

finally  the  question  of  The  Henry  Clay^Jr. 
improvement  is  entirely 


The  New  Waterbiny, 
$i5- 

The  Waterbury, 

$25- 


$30. 


one  of  the  value  of  the 
lens. 

To  suit  this  growing 
appetite  we  make  a line 
of  camera  boxes  une- 
qualled for  workman- 
ship and  convenient  appliances.  We  can  supply 
any  stage  of  hunger  and  make  to  order  to  suit 
any  whim.  Any  photographic  question  cheerfully 
answered.  Send  for  our  Catalogue. 


The  Henry  Clay, 

_ $55- 

Stereoscopic, 

(Henry  Clay)  -i- 

$75- 


The  Scomll  & Adams  Co ., 

42  j Broome  Street , New  York. 


rhe  Scovill  & Adams  Co. 

423  Broome  Street,  New  York  City, 


Are  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of,  and 
Dealers  in  an  Unequaled  Variety  of 


Embracing  every  Requisite  of  the 
Practical  Photographer, 

Professional  and  Amateur. 

The  Largest  Photographic  Establishment  in  the  Country . 


Proprietors  of  The 

American  Optical  Co. 

Which  manufactures 

HIGHEST  GRADE  APPARATUS 


Long  acknowledged  BY  ALL  to  be  ABSOLUTELY 
THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


First  Prizes  Everywhere. 

Cameras  Portrait  Boxes 

Stands  Printing  Frames 

Tripods  Hand  Cameras 


Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Negative  Boxes 

and  all  other 

Photographic  Apparatus. 


Proprietors  also  of 

The  Scovill  New  Haven  Factory 

Where  an  unrivaled  assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Photographic 
Apparatus  is  made  for  both  the  Professional  and  Amateur. 

Send  for  a copy  of 

“ How  to  Make  Photographs  ” 

Which  contains  a complete  description  and  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  all  Photographic  Goods. 


ILO  PAPER 

(COLLODION.) 

-> 

Particularly  advantageous 
for  large  work. 

Easiest  to  manipulate 

and 

Gives  finest  results. 

\ ‘ , . ■ , ■ • ' 4 ....  f 

Isn’t  this  just  what  you  want? 


For  Sale  by  your  Dealer. 


Trade  Agents  : 

THE  SCOVILL  & ADAMS  CO. 
423  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Manufactured  by 
THE  ILOTYPE  COMPANY, 
New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


